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Ir the early history of mankind could be recovered from the 
\ darkness in which it is almost every where hidden, it would be 
found to be principally the history of so many migrations. . When 
the plain or valley which was the home of the first of the world’s 
families began to grow too narrow for the increasing members of 
its inhabitants, it was just as natural and as necessary that the 
pent up population should overflow its boundaries, and spread itself 
over the neighbouring parts, as that the waters which have long 
been accumulating in some subterraneous cavity should at last 
burst their barriers, and gush forth in a free ‘stream from the side 
of the rock or the mountain. The same law that distributes over 
: the earth the refreshing and fertilizing element from which ‘herb, 
tree, fruit, and flower,’ derive their nourishment, has also carried 
abroad over what was once butan untrodden and voiceless desert, 
those ever-spreading rivers of population, to which it, is not less 
indebted for the cultured loveliness which we now discern smiling 
throughout so many of its regions. The fountain in both cases 
has risen, and over-topped or broken down its detainments ; and 
the eruption, however violent and seemingly unnatural at first, 
has eventually quenched the thirst of the parched soil, and 
caused a fairer and better creation to spring forth wherever it 

has sent its influences. 

But destitute as were the wandering barbarians by whom the 
seeds of nations were thus sown over the earth, of anymeans of 
Tecording their actions and adventures, and unfavourable as was 
their unsettled life even to the growth of that oral tradition 
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which in other circumstances might in some degree have com- 
pensated for the absence of written history, the field of this 
distant antiquity seems, on the first consideration of the subject, to 
be almost as.much shut up from our investigation as if it lay in 
another system. To our eye, looking back upon the past, the globe 
we inhabit appears to have first awakened into life during the 
gloom of midnight, so that the break of day found it alread 
every where active, and the distribution of the great human famil 
over its surface carried almost as far as we behold it at this hour. 
In what manner the mighty work was accomplished, we seek in 
vain to learn from any commemorating monuments erected at the 
time while it was going on. Even if we appeal to that tradition 
which lives among every people, and professes to tell the tale of 
their origin and early fortunes, we learn in general but little, if 
any thing, from its imperfect or incoherent responses, which 
indeed in many cases consist nearly of fables woven by priests 
or poets to flatter the national vanity, or hallow the established 
superstitions to the vulgar imagination, by wrapping them up. in 
the veil of a reverend antiquity, and associating them with the 
splendid remembrances of other lands and other years. The -tra- 
ditions of one country thus contradict and refute those of another ; 
and upon the whole, scarcely any more certain information as 
to the origin and descent of nations can be derived from this source, 
than from the winds of heaven, that blow whence and whither 
they list, | 
Amid this silence, however, of every other voice from the past, 
there is one fortunately that speaks to us in many instances 
audibly and distinctly enough, even from that dark and distant 
time when the nations whose deeds fill the page of authentic 
history were as yet but inembryo and. withouta name. Weaillude 
to the testimony furnished to us by the abiding and incontestable 
revelations of language. Here is an oracle from which, if. we 
interpret its utterances aright, we may still extract many of the 
secrets that have lain longest hidden respecting our remotest 
ancestors. Words, the mere breath of men’s lips, which it were 


so natural to look upon as the most perishable of human produc- 


tions, are in truth of all things the most. indestructible, coming 
down to us often from an age, of which every other relic is lost, 
and revealing to us in this way not a little both of the history 
and the manners of tribes, whose very existence, but for this 
undying record, would have been forgotten and unknown. It 
is quite true that etymological researches have often been persued 


after a fashion as unphilosophical and absurd as can well be 


conceived, and that in popular estimation accordingly the name of 
the study has long been little better than a jest and a bye word 
We must not, however, confound etymology with this abuse of it. 


‘Language, which examined piecemeal, and without reference to 
any guiding and comprehensive principle, seems to the mere 
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Jexicographer only a chaos of shapeless shadows of which the 


eye may make any thing it chooses, is to the philosopher at once 
a well ordered and curious creation, and a very mine of knowledge, 
Considered in regard to its structure and character, it presents us 
perhaps with the most valuable metaphysical study to which it is 
possible for us to resort ; and is calculated to teach us more of the 


nature of mind, and its mode of proceeding in many of its 


subtlest. and most delicate operations, than we can learn from any 
other source. Looked to in another point of view, it is, as we 


have said, both the most faithful and the most permanent of all 


the memorials that preserve for us the — history of our race. 
No tribe has ever settled in any country without leaving discern- 
ible traces of its occupancy, if in no other way, at least in a 


sprinkling of its peculiar dialect, which may be read even by the 


most distant generation, either in the existing language, or in the 


topographical nomenclature, of the land. ‘To take the case of 


England, for example, the speech which is even at this day in use 
among us, indicates as distinctly as the most authentic written docu- 
ment could do, that however mixed a nation we may have now be- 
come, a race of Teutonic descent must at some remote period have 
occupied the country. And even had all vestiges of its Saxon 
origin disappeared from our language, the same information might 
still have been gathered with equal certainty from the names 
of almost every old town, and hamlet, and stream, throughout the 
land, falling upon our ears, as they do at this day, with nearly 
the same Germanic sound which they conveyed to those of the 
men who lived where we now live, more than a thousand years 
ago. A still more enduring baptism has been that of a large 
portion of the northern division of the Island, in which although 
the popular speech has been for many centuries a dialect of the 
same Saxon which forms the basis of the established language of 
the south, the names of places almost all belong to a very different 
tongue—to that Erse, or Gaelic, namely, which is still spoken in 
various forms and degrees of purity in the Scottish Highlands, 
a great part of Ireland, and that district of England'called Wales, 
and which is demonstrated. by the circumstance we have just 
mentioned, to have been also at one time vernacular to the inhabi- 
tants of nearly the whole of Scotland. 

The two works, the titles of which we have placed at the head of 
this article, are both devoted to the investigation of this very in- 
teresting subject ; though the authors have directed their principal 
attention to different portions of the common field of inquiry, and 
have, as perhaps was mm these circumstances to be expected, arrived 
at different and somewhat inconsistent conclusions. It is but fair, 
however, to state, that to whatever extent the views propounded: by 
each may be charged with partiality or incompleteness, they do 
not in this respect stand exactly in the same predicament, Of 
the two, = Vans Kenndy alone professes: to discuss the 
L 
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whole question regarding the origin of the European dnd Asiatic 
languages, or so much of it at all events as comprehends the two 
great points, with the elucidation of which the present volumes 
may be considered to be occupied. Upon one of these points 
‘Mr. Grant, as we shall see, makes no pretension to ‘be informed, 
and accordingly avoids intruding his judgment. Supposing him 
correct, therefore, as to the position which alone he undertakes to 
prove and illustrate, the imperfection that attaches to his theory, 
as here.set forth, is merely that it does not embrace the whole of 
the question at issue. To this objection Colonel Vans Kennedy 
certainly does not stand exposed in the same degree; for he has 
pronounced his opinion in very decided terms as to both branches 
of the subject. He will be found however, we apprehend, on this 
very account to have subjected. himself to a more discreditable 
accusation—to the charge, namely, of having dogmatized with 
great rashness about sundry matters which he had never taken the 
trouble to examine with the requisite diligence, and in regard to 
which he was, indeed, frcm the acknowledged state of his 
acquirements, quite incompetent to deliver any thing like an 
authoritative verdict ) 

The ‘principal object of both the publications before us, is to 
investigate the origin of those two celebrated tongues which, in 
consequence partly of the extreme degree of polish and cultivation 
to which both were subjected, partly of the literary treasures 
contained in.each, and partly of the extraordinary space which 
the people of the countries where they were spoken, occupy in the 
history of the ancient world, have for centuries continued to en- 
gage the chief attention of the learned of Europe, and not only 
constituted nearly all that has been generally known among us 
by the name of erudition, but exerted a greater influence than 
— any other cause, over the whole field of modern iiterature. 


-For a long while the languages of Greece and Rome were looked 


upon as of too peculiar and exalted a:character to have been 


-derived from any less classic source than themselves; and the 


former, of which the latter was considered as the unquestionable 
offspring, was accordingly spoken of, when the high ‘mystery. of 
its birth was at all alluded to, as having sprung up in the famous 
land from which it took its.name, much in the same spontaneous 
fashion as the verdure of its. soil, and to be a production that 
could neither have come into being among another people, nor 
lived under another sky. Some curious speculators did indeed 
venture to hint the possibility of its direct derivation from the 
Hebrew, which they assumed. to be the universal fountain-head 
of languages, and an immediate descent from which was there- 
fore deemed no dishonourable lineage even for the tongues of Homer 
and Plato. But of any meaner parentage for it they certainly 
never dreamed, and the suggession of any thing of the kind, if it 


chad. not been treated with utter contempt, would: have thrown:the 
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whole republic of learning into an uproar of indignation, At last,. 
however, when the northern tongues, which had till then been 
nearly as much neglected by those to whom they were native, as 
by the educated classes of other countries, began, under the impulse 
of circumstances which we need not here detail, to force them- 
selves upon the attention of scholars, both at home and abroad, 
a conviction speedily disseminated itself, that even between these 
rude Teutonic dialects and the polished languages of Greece and. 
Rome, there existed certain fundamental and pervading resem- 
blances, which rendered their. radical relationship, and derivation 
from the same stem, hardly a matter of doubt. ip inves- 
tigations may be said to have completely established this original 
indentity, and to have demonstrated that even the splendid 
fabrics of classic speech have been reared in a great.measure upon 
the same foundation which has also served as a basis to the Gothic 
tongues. Up to this point there can now be said scarcely to 
exist any difference of opinion among those who have investi- 
gated the subject. 

With regard, also, to the oriental origin both of this primitive 
language and of the migratory hordes by whom it was introduced. 
into the heart of Europe, a general agreement has long prevailed 
among the learned. -The voice of profane unites with that of 
sacred history, in pointing to a particular district of Asia as the 
birth-place of the species ; and all the investigations of Geogra- 
phers and Antiquarians, tend to confirm a conclusion which. 
1s Supported, besides, by the nearly unanimous testimony of popu- 
lar tradition, almost here alone consistent’ and undeviating,, 
Above all, the examination of the more ancient languages of the. 
East, and especially of the Sanscrit, has of itself ished suf- 
ficient proof, even if every other. were wanting, of the Asiatic 
descent both of the population of Greece and of the Gothic 
tribes, in the radical terms as well as in the grammatical structure 
of whose tongues traces of oriental extraction have been found 
every where distinctly legible. That Europe derived its population 
in s®© Many waves or successive invasions from Asia—that the 
ancestors of the Teutonic nations were either part of the same 
immigration, another division of which overspread Greece and 
Italy, or at all events that the hordes which established themselves 
in the centre, spoke originally nearly the same language with 
those who settled in the South of Europe ; and that this la 
was either Sanscrit, ora cognate dialect, may therefore be. consi- 
dered as so many leading positions which. have been abundantly 
demonstrated, and are universally assented to. . : ont 
_ Here, however, we begin to be encompassed by .a host. of, dif; 
ficulties and discordant theories. When Europe, it.is asked in the 
first place, was overspread ' by the progenitors of the Greeks, and. 
Goths, was it altogether uninhabited; or peopled. by the descen+ 
dants of some: preceding invader? If the latter supposition, be 
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adopted, who and whence were these previous occupants—what 
language did they speak—what has become of them—to what ex- 
tent did they mix themselves with the new comers—and in how far 
was the language of these last affected by that which they found 
already in use in the country of their adoption? Who were the 
Celts, the Gauls, the Scythians, the Pelasgi, of all of whom 
ancient history speaks so vaguely, and yet in a manner which 
testifies so strongly to their multitudes and their wide diffusion? 
From what source, or sources, did Italy derive its population? 
Who were the Etrusci? Whence sprung the Romans? Or to 
return again to the East, what was the origin of the Hebrew and 
Arabic languages, and what infiuence have they exerted upon the 
formation of other tongues? What is the descent of the Tarta- 
ric tribes, and of their dialects? Whence came the Persian 
language and van a Out of what elements were the vernacu- 
lar tongues of India formed? Whence are we to deduce the 
Chinese and the Japanese? And to say nothing of the barbarous 
dialects of America, Australasia, and central and southern Africa, 
what were the old Coptic and Punic tongues? Finally, turning 
to modern Europe, whence are we to trace the Slavonic nations 
and languages? How and when was Scandinavia peopled, and 
what other regions were colonized from that quarter? What re- 
mains have we of the Cymric tribes? Who were the original 
mhabitants of Great Britian and Ireland? These and many other 
questions which perplex this intricate and extensive subject, ‘all 


‘remain as yet either unanswered, or so insufficiently investigated, 


that every one of them may be said to be still the subject of 
doubt and controversy. 

’ We certainly have no intention of discussing one half of these 
topics on the present occasion ; and indeed can only. afford to ex- 
amine very briefly the principal opinions that have been expressed 
in regard to two or three of them. But the hasty enumeration 
we have given, may furnish some idea at least of the length and 
breadth of that field of inquiry upon which the present writers 
have entered, and of the variety of acquirements requisite for its 
complete cultivation. Mr. Grant confines his remarks, as we have 
already stated, and as may indeed be gathered from the title of his 
work, to a comparatively small,’ but still very interesting and im- 
portant division of the subject—the origin, namely, of the Celtic 
population of the British Islands, and its connection in res 


of blood and language, with the other branches of the Great 


European family. His object is to shew that his Gaelic country- 
men constitute, in all probability, the most unmixed remnant now 
existing of that race which, having come originally from the East, 
seem at one time to have overspread the greater part of Europe, 
and to have formed the primitive inhabitants, not only of our own 
country, but also of Greece, Italy, France, and the central regions 
of that quarter of the globe. Of the districts thus origimally 
peopled, the greater number, according to him, were subsequently 
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over-run, by another oriental inyader, known in classic history by 
the designation of the Pelasgi, who brought with them a civiliza- 
tion to which the former had not attained, and by that means suc- 
ceeded in substituting, in al! the countries where they settled, their 
own manners and language, in place of those of their ruder pre- 
decessors. Even in those countries, however, where they. mixed 
themselves with the old inhabitants, they did not of, course succeed 
in obliterating every trace of the ancient tongue; while on the other 
hand, there were a few secluded spots to which they did not. pene- 
trate at all. Although in Greece and Italy accordingly the Pelasgic 
soon became the prevailing language, and that brou ht by the. first 
migration survived only in such vocables as that of their succes- 
sors did not sweep away, in Britain and in Ireland, which the 
Pelasgi did not visit, the old tongue still remained in unmixed 
purity. The proof of all this, in so far as the languages of Greece 
and Italy are concerned, is evidently to be sought for ina com- 
parison of those languages with the Gaelic; and it is. accordingly 
to this object that the researches of Mr. Grant are principally 
directed. He endeavours to demonstrate by a variety of examples, 
that the Gaelic enters largely into the composition of the, two 
classic tongues, and forms the source of many of those terms,in 
both which etymologists hitherto have been unable to explain or 
account for. i : 

. Colonel Vans Kennedy’s speculations take a somewhat wider 
range, although even his work neither embraces, nor professes. to 
embrace, the whole question of the origin of, nations and lan-. 
guages. The principal doctrines which he assumes, or, under- 
takes to prove, may perhaps be most conveniently stated in, the 
following order: 1. That all languages do, not,,as, has been 
generally supposed, derive their descent from one primitive tongue; 
2. That in particular, the Hebrew, (including Arabic and. Syriac, 
with their cognate dialects,) the Persian, the Celtic, the Hindus- 
tanee with the cther vernacular dialects of northern India, and 
the Telinga with its kindred varieties which prevail in the south, 
form so many languages, or tribes of languages, of perfectly distinct 
lineage and origin, noone of which possesses, in what may be.consi- 
rte its radical and characteristic attributes, any thing whatever 
incommon with another; 3. That the ancestors of the Latin, Greek, 
and Gothic. nations, were a colony of Babylonians, whose Janguage 
was Sanscrit, which was likewise carried to India by, a, body of 
emigrants from the same region, leaving their country, although in 
an opposite direction, probably at the same time with their brethren 
who went to over-run or conquer Europe ;—and. lastly, that the 
Celtic language did not contribute in any, degree to the for- 
mation of either the Greek or the Latin. There are afew other 
minor dogmas scattered up and down throughout the volume, 
some of which we shall probably have occasion, to notice as,.we 
proceed ; but those we have,just.mentioned constitute, we believe, 
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the essential articles of our author’s creed, and present a pretty 
complete summary of the theory which the present volume pro- 
os as to the origin and affinity of the languages of Asia and 
rope. : ; 
‘Now in regard to the first and second of these i spe we 
have but a few general remarks to make. In Colonel Vans Ken- 
nedy’s pages they take the shape of asseverations, rather than of con- 
clusions which he attempts to deduce by any shew of reasoning, 
and may be considered in fact rather as intimations of his belief as to 
certain matters connected with the subject of his investigations, than 
as forming any part of his main argument. The principal ground 
on which he combats the notion of the descent of all languages 
from a common progenitor, is taken from the Mosaic account, as 
vulgarly understood, of what befel the builders of the Tower of 
Babel, whose one great language, it is imagined, was, on the oe+ 
casion alluded to, miraculously chopped down into, we believe no 
commentator has adventured to say exactly how many, small ones. 
Now, that our English Bible tells sucha story, it is-impossible to 
deny; nor will we, moreover, contend that Colonel Vans Kennedy 
may not seem to himself to read something to the same purport even 
m the original Hebrew, which he affirms, with so learned an air, to 
be here ‘ without the slightest ambiguity,’ if he set himself, as 
his habit in such cases appears to be, to translate the words of the 
sacred record simply by the aid of the first dictionary or vocabu- 
lary on which he can lay his hands, without paying any attention 
either to the import of national idioms, or to those considerations 
of common-sense, by which the interpretation of all languages 
must be regulated. But we submit, for all that, that it is really 
too much, gravely to quote the authority of Moses for this incom- 
prehensible fiction. That venerable historian assuredly informs-us 
of nothing more than that God, for purposes of obvious wisdom; 
Inspired those arrogant builders, who had been till then of one 
mind-and one consenting voice, with discord, and, as it is express- 
ed, confusion of /ip—that is, contention arising from opposition’ of 
sentiment, and thus :compelled them to abandon the preposterous 
enterprize which had hitherto absorbed their united labours, and 
to scatter themselves in different directions over that desert earth 
which it was intended they should people and cultivate. To say 
nothing either of'those grammatical reasons which render this 
latter interpretation of the Hebrew text not only natural but even 
Imperative, or of the considerations that make the other, to any 
one who has reflected at all upon the necessary laws of the for- 
mation of human speech, unintelligible or perfectly ludicrous, we 
may merely remark that the supposed multiplication of languages, 
unless it had proceeded:to an altogether incredible extent, would 
not have secured the end which is here asserted to have been con- 
templated ; inasmuch as if the old language only produced three 
or four young ones, a very short time would: have sufficed to 
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te-open the communication by means of: as many interpreters 
between the several proprietors of the new tongues, and so the: 
Tower-building would -have -gone on just as well as ever. Buf 
perhaps it was part of the whimsical affliction of these unfortunate 
men, not only to be thus turned over all at-once from their native: 
language to another which had never before been heard of, but to 
be rendered incapable besides of ever either: recovering ‘the one 
they had lost, or acquiring the least knowledge of any other 
which happened to be spoken by their quondam associates. We 
wonder how long it was, according to this hypothesis, before the 
species regained the faculty of learning a foreign tongue, which 
must be supposed, of course, to depend upon so: peculiar’ an appli- 
cation of the memory and the ee that it may be 
utterly destroyed or suspended without the least injury to any 
other of our mental powers. 
But Colonel Vans Kennedy asserts that he has examined the 
various languages enumerated under what we have called the 
second proposition of his system or theory, and ascertained, in this 
way also, that no two of them could age f have sprung from 
the same root. As to this affirmation, we will only say at present 
that, however much it may astonish those who have taken their 
notions upon these points from previous authorities, it will not 
much surprise any one who attends to the method employed by 
the present writer in his philological investigations. In so far as 
we can comprehend the very novel and extraordinary principles.of 
etymology upon which he appears to proceed, it would seem that 
he holds the radical part of a vocable to lie generally rather in its 
termination than any where else, or at all events that no two words 
in two different languages can be considered as connected, unless 
the sign of number, case, person, or other accident in the one be 
evidently identical with that by which the same accident 4s 
indicated in the other. Upon this assumption it is quite 
obvious than no one language can be understood to have chad. any 
thing to do with the formation of another from which it differs 
in regard to its grammatical forms, however numerous and striking 
may be the points of agreement they present in other respeets ;-— 
and this in truth seems to be very nearly our author’s doctrine. 
He is continually preaching the necessary permanence of gram- 
matical inflexions, and the impossibility (in opposition Son bye 
to the clearest and most incontrovertible facts) of their disappear- 
ance, under the operation of any cause whatever, from any lan- 
guage into which they have been once introduced.' * No argument’ 
he says, for example, (p. 119) ‘can be necessary to shew that-the 
latter (grammatical structure) is such an essential and immutable 
part of language, that however words may become obsolete, or 
new ones may be formed*or adopted, still, under all such changes, 
whether in the native or in a foreign country, the grammatical 
structure remains almost entirely unaffected. -And what does the 
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reader think is Colonel Vans Kennedy’s creed touching: these same 
grammatical flexions, as to whose importance and indestructibility 
he expresses, himself in so decided a tone? Why, he actually 
believes them to be all only so many mere arbitrary sounds, 
invented, as he amusingly phrases it, by the rude fathers of speech 
in, order to decorate their naked verbs and nouns with the elegant 
drapery of conjugation and declension. ‘The slightest acquaint- 
ance with languages,’ says he, ‘ must incontrovertibly evince that 
in their present state, all words are not derived from the noun 
and the verb; and if a language ever existed, composed only. of 
nouns and verbs, it must have been so rude and unformed as to be 
perfectly. undeserving of consideration. On what grounds also is 
it assumed that it would be more easy for a people to corrupt. the 
noun and verb into the other parts of speech, than to invent them; 
or that the increments used for the inflection, or modification, of the 
rimitive word, mustnecessarily have been significant in themselves ?’ 
he pronoun, again, he informs us, ‘expresses an idea which 
could never have been conveyed by a noun or a verb; and it is 
therefore impossible to understand how it could ever have been 
corrupted from either.’ So it too, it seems, was originally a mere 
mnmeaning, sound, invented, be it observed, by the ancestors of 
our race in one of the earliest stages of society, in order to embody 
a notion so abstract and comprehensive, that philosophy has only 
very recently been able to define it under the guidance of etymo- 
logy, but which yet those barbarians had a perfect conception of, 
even before they were in possession of a term whereby to express 
it. But we had forgot; Colonel Vans Kennedy declares all spe- 
culations on the philosophy of language to be ‘a mere waste of 
time, because,’ as he most sagely adds, ‘ their results cannot pro- 
mote the increase or perfection of knowledge.’ ‘It is,’ says he, 
‘the actual elegance and symmetry of an edifice which command 
admiration, and not the rude materials from which it was con- 
structed ; and the explorer of the elements from which languages 
have acquired their present refinement, resembles much the man 
who, instead of gazing with awe and wonder on. the church of St. 
Peter, should amuse himself by endeavouring to ascertain the 
nature of the cement and fastenings used in its erection. Such 
an analysis is equally unnecessary for the purpose of comparing 
one language with another; for, if the same tnflexions and particles 
exist in any: two languages, this circumstance alone fully proves 
their affinity, and consequently, any farther inquiry into the 
origin of these inflections and particles becomes altogether use- 
less.’ Here, the reader will observe, is a demonstration of the 
utter folly not only of the philosophy of language, but of almost 
all philosophy whatever. Verily, we should suppose Colonel Vans 
Kennedy must have spent no little of his.time among the Lexico- 
graphers. : 
Upon, the whole, therefore, seeing the sort of reasonings in 
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which our author deals, we are not exactly disposed, we confess, 
to hang our conclusions as to the connection that may or may not. 
subsist among the languages to which we have referred, upon his 
asseveration. His etymological canons, it appears to us, would. 
hardly recognise any connection between, for example, the modern 
French un and the Latin unus, At least we observe such unim- 
portant differences as characterise these two forms continually. 
recognised as destroying the identity of terms otherwise similar or: 
allowed by himself to be so. Thus, for instance, we find (p. 279), 
in his own list of Latin derivatives from the Sanscrit, Adz from 
Anya; but at page 269, he absolutely telle us, that between A dius. 
and Anya, which M. Klaproth had been so unfortunate as to. 
compare together, there is no connection whatever! We shall, 
have occasion to quote several other averments, exactly of the 
same description, before we close. 

To come now to our author’s theory of the Babylonian origin 
of Sanscrit and its cognate European dialects, it has long been 
generally admitted that the cradle of the human race must, in all 

robability, have been somewhere among the plains in the neigh- 
boushenid of the Euphrates; and it is at all events certain that 
society had attained in that quarter of Asia to a wonderful degree 
of organization, opulence, and refinement, long before those nations 
of Europe, that eventually became most powerful in the ancient 
world, had even acquired the names by which they were after- 
wards known. That the colonization of the globe, therefore, both 
towards the east and the west, proceeded originally from this 
central point, can scarcely admit of a doubt; and it is certainly 
highly probable, that the similarity still discernible between the 
Sanscrit and the Gothic, including the Greek and Latin, lan- 
guages, is to be attributed to the derivation of both in this manner 
from the same source. But when Colonel Vans Kennedy assumes, 
that the language now known by the name of the Sanscrit, is even 
at this day almost pure Babylonian—that it presents the mother- 
state, as it were, of that common tongue of which the Gothic 
dialects, the Greek, and the Latin, are merely the degenerate 
daughters, he seems to us, we confess, to be advancing a notion 
that is altogether untenable. From his own account of the San- 
scrit, as now found in books, it bears all the marks of a language 
which, although unquestionably founded upon the rude materials 
of a popular dialect, has been subsequently so. completely put:in 
order, and, as it were, reconstructed by successive generations of 
grammarians, as to have come by this time to bear probably. less 
resemblance to its pristine form than any other tongue that, ever 
was in use among men. As it has come down to us, it is not 
a natural, but all over an artificial language. Our author him- 
self doubts if it was ever the language of society in: any part: of 
India. We ourselves have no doubt that in its present shape it 
never constituted the popular speech in any country whatever. 
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. The part’ of ‘his work to. which Colonel Vans Kennedy seems 
most ‘anxidus to direct the attention of his:readers, is a catalocue’ 
he-has given of 900 Sanscrit terms, whichehe asserts to be found in: 
almost the same form and signification either in the. Greek, the: 
Latin, the Persian, the German, or the English. Of this num- 
ber he says 339 are Greek, 319 Latin, 263 Persian, 162 German, 
and 25] English. Thirty-one are asserted to be common to all 
these — 527 to Greek and Latin, omitting the words 
common to both; and 182 to German and English, without 
including those common to both, or to the other languages. Of the: 
413. which occur in the German and English, 43 are enumerated 
as German and not English, and 138 as found in the English and: 
not inthe German. (Vide pp. 9, 150, 232). 3 . 

Upon turning to the table itself from which these conclusions. 
are derived, we find it to be as slovenly, confused, and unintelli-: 

ible a compilation as we ever had occasion to’examine. In the 

rst place, the Sanscrit words appear to amount to 919, although’ 
several may very possibly be mere repetitions. Then of this num- 
ber there are assigned to the Greek language 344, to the Latin’ 
329, to the Persian 269, to the German 172, and to the English 
no fewer than 459. Of these last, however, about 187 seem to be 
ape merely as translations, although we can only collect this to 

e the author’s meaning from the impossibility of believing that 
he can intend ‘to set down such perfectly dissimilar sounds as 
Angushta and Finger, Anjira and Fig, Amsham and Always, &c., 
&e., as etymologically connected. There are about seventeen 
others which we rather think he does consider as derivatives, but 
which yet, scattered as they are throughout that part of the: list 
where the greater number of the English terms that occur appear 
to be certainly only translations, and standing as they do undis- 
tinguished from their associates in any way whatever, we do not 
know very well what to make of. e allude to such renee 
connections as that of Hog (through the Persian Khuk) witht 
Shukara, Din with Dhwani, Murders with Marddhati, Stupid 
(through the German Stumpf) with Stambha, &c. Of the re- 
mainder, about thirty-five. or thirty-six are assimilated, not to 
English, but to Scottish, Saxon, or Icelandic words, which the 
English language never has adopted. : 

Some of these Sanscrit derivations, too, certainly do not a little 
surprise us, as proposed by a writer whose. outcry ‘against the 
fanciful and far-fetched conjectures of other etymologists is re- 
peated almost without intermission in the preceding pages of his 
work. Among a considerable number that have struck us, on @ 
cursory perusal of the list, as equal in wildness to any thing that 
is to be found in Bullet, Gibelin, Vossius, Dr. Murray, or any 
other of his predecessors of whose labours Colonel Vans Kennedy 
is in the habit of speaking with so profound a contempt, we may 
mention merely the following; and we beg leave to say, that wé 
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have omitted all those cases in which any intermediate term 
supplies a closer link of connection between the derivative and its 
supposed root than they appear of themselves to: present. Amon 
the immediate descendants from Sanscrit originals are reckon 
by our author the Greek Meco from Madhyam,:Mvia from Ma- 
shaka, Addo and the Latin Alii from Anya, Zxvres from’ Krittih, 
Toy from Purim, Boveras from Awarohate, the Latins Poposct 
from Prachati or Papracha, Cornu from Shringa, Ursus from 
Riksha, Foris from hth, the English Fore from Puras, Heat 
from’ Iddha, the German Binse (a rush) from Wamsha, the Moeso- 
Gothic Fon (fire) from Wahnim. If. Puras, too, is to be considered 
as the original of Fore, we wonder why Pra, from which are 
deduced the Latin and Greek Pro, is not also stated as giving rise 
tothe English For. Again, if alam (p. 286) is to be accounted the 
progenitor of the Greek és, the English whole might surely 
Laas been safely added as another of its descendants. Wamamni, 
also, (p. 297) we apprehend, is quite as like the English Woman, 
which is not given in the Table, as the Latin Foemina, which is. 
If Kshobhati (p. 300) be meant to be stated as the prototype of 
the English agttates, it is certainly that also of the Latin agitat, 
which is not noticed. Why is the English Buck not: given,.at 
page 303, as well as the German Bocke, among the derivatives of 
Bukka ? Mara (killing), in the same page, should surely ‘have 
attached to it the Latin Mors, and the English Murder, as well 
as, Pay, we should say much rather than, the Persian Mar (a 
snake). What does our author mean at page 306, by giving in a 
note the word Utters as a synonym :or explanation of Boweth? 
Of the vocables given in this list, too, many are merely branches of 
the same root, or rather the same word with different prefixes or 
affixes, and never could have been recorded as distinct terms, 
except by an etymologist who believed Alius to come from one 
root, and Adi from another. At p. 280, for example, we have 
kwa noted as giving rise to the Latin Quo, and at p. 293, Kam 
and. Kam, which are assuredly the same word with the former, 
mentioned as the originals of Gussicass Quam. The Latin Quot 
is twice given in the same page, once as deduced from Kati, and 
again as coming from Kit. Mritam (dead) which is given at p. 283, 
is the same word with Maritam and Mritiam (death) which appear 
at p. 296, as also with’ Marddhati, (murders) p. 307.' In the satne 
manner Swiam, ‘ Suum’ (p. 284) appears againin the form of Swam 
at p. 298. Bhumi (the ground) is given with one set of derivatives 
at p. 282, and with another at p. 303. Manushia (mankind), and 
Manawa (man) are certainly identical in that part at,least which 
alone is here referred to. Puta (pot), also, is not, we apprehend, 
to be distinguished by any sound etymologist from Pitam (potum). 
And, not to mention other instances, Gara, very, (p.306) is beyond 
all-question the same term with Warha (p.311), which hasexactly 
the same signification. ° : | 0" e ote: isodi 
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“It 18 ‘tiresome enough to track a writer at this rate, but we 
have judged the detail we have given necessary, in order to 
‘expose the real a or ignorance of an aden who comes 
before us with ve ty pretensions, on the score both of learning 
and research, and in the confidence of his own superiority does 
not hesitate to denounce the ablest and most distinguished of his 
predecessors as mere quacks and ‘pretenders. We = now only 
to add a very few remarks on that part of Colonel Vans Kennedy’s 
hypothesis which refers to the pretensions of the Celtic to be con- 
sidered as in part the foundation of the languages of Greece and 
Rome ; and in doing so, we shall avail ourselves of the valuable 
assistance of Mr. Grant, whose volume contains by far the most — 
ingenious, enlightened, and philosophical investigation of this 
subject that has yet been laid before the public. | 
Mr. Grant, as we have already stated, considers the Celts to 
have: been the occupants both of the centre and of the south of 
Europe, at the time when the more recent body of Asiatic invaders, 
known by the name of the Pelasgi, penetrated into Greece and 
Italy, and‘ brought with them both a more refined language and a 
higher state of” general knowledge and cultivation than had pre- 
viously existed in the countries where they came to establish 
themselves. That the language imported by the Pelasgi was one 
nearly resembling the Sanscrit, is both consistent with Colonel 
Vans Kennedy’s theory, and highly probable in itself. Hence the 
appearance of so many Sanscrit roots in the Greek and Latin. But 
is it to be believed that the old language of the country would be 
completely swept away before the new tongue, or is it not even 
a priori wfinitely more likely that toa certain extent at least, the 
natives mingled with the new-comers, and that in. this way the 
two languages also coalesced and run together into one? We 
have not room to attempt any abridgment of the historical proofs 
which Mr. Grant offers in support of this last view of the matter; _ 
but we must endeavour to lay before our readers a few of those 
curious etymological investigations by means of which he extracts 
from the languages of Greece and Rome, so many striking and 
incontrovertible evidences of their Celtic lineage, 7 
The Celtic, it ought to be observed, is, according to the admission 
‘of all philologists, undoubtedly one of the most ancient languages 
of which we have any record, and has left traces of its existence 
in regions so remote from each other, that its’ prevalence at a 
certain period over nearly the whole of Europe, can hardly admit 
of dispute. It was in all probability the speech of those roaming 
hordes, known for so many ages by the name of Scythians, a term 
which in Celtic signifies Wendskers, and.which does not appear to 
have been given, as has been generally understood, to the inha- 
bitants of any particular country, but to have been merely the 
designation assumed for themselves by that succession of barbarous 
tribes, who, proceeding originally from the East, gradually found 
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their way to the heart and the extremities of Europe: The 
remnant of the modern Celts, now existing in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and with whom the Irish, the Welsh, and the natives. of 
Bretagne are to be connected as branches of the same family, have 
always called themselves by the name of the: Gael,:a word which 

trangers, and seems therefore to imply | 
that it was first assumed by them upon their -a e ina 
country previously peopled by another race. The term Celte 
(Caoiltich) signifies: literally, a Woodland pore from Caoill, a 
wood, the original of the Greek Keto». The classic Galli; the 
Welsh Wael, the English Welsh, are all merely corruptions of 
Gael. With regard to the exact ‘connection of these kindred 


tribes, we may merely mention that our own opinion, which differs 


slightly from that of Mr. Grant, and which we therefore advance 
with the greater deference, is, that while the ‘southern part of our 
own island unquestionably drew its population from ithe opposite 
shores of Gaul, the west and the greater part of the north of Scot- 
land, were in‘ all probability peopled from Ireland, which again 
had, we imagine, previously received at: least the chief portion of 
its inhabitants from Britain. It does not, however, appear to us 
altogether impossible that the south and west of Ireland may have 
also been visited by a Gaelic colony from Spain, as the ancient 
legends of the sister island are almost: unanimous in asserting. 
However this may be, it is at all events certain that the lang 

is now to be found in the greatest purity among the Gael, of Scot- 
land and the remoter districts of Ireland. 

The common account of the Greek Awa makes it, as our classical 
readers are aware, a derivative from the verb Aeuo, to build, which 
again is said to come from Aew, to build being to. bind together. It 
is much more likely, we cannot help thinking, .that Acyo is from 
dona, which Mr. Grant considers. to be the same with the Celtic 
Tamh, now also. used for a house, but literally sigmifying ‘a man’s 
cave, from uamh, a cave, the description of house in all probability 
first in use. Another Gaelic term for a house is Jai; which. cor- 
responds in like manner to another word for a cave, and confirms 
the origin thus assigned to Tamh 1 £108 

The radical term of the Greek ywoza, vyewou, &e., and of the 
Latin genero, gigno, &c. is found in the Gaelic Gin, a person 
born. In the same manner Novus is No or Nua, Populus is 
Pobul, Tribusis Treibh, Aer is Aar, Tellus is Tala, Terrais Tir, 
Ulna is Uilenn, Umbilicusis Imag, Unguis is Junga, Ox or Ovis 
is Oise, Caper is Gabhar, Oleum is Ole, Kypos or Cera is Cer, Pix 
or Pissa is Bigh, Finis is Fin, Annus is er (a ring), Poena or 
Nowy is Pian, &c., Ke. , 

But what chiefly demonstrates the share which the Celtic has 
had in the formation of the Greek and Latin, is the. existence of 
a variety of terms in the latter languages, each of which is evidently 
compounded of two.or more terms belonging to the former, and 
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can only be pen analyzed and interpreted by being re 
eltic form. Of the extent: to which the 


way, Mr. Grant has given us some very curious and happy illus- 
trations, a few of which we shall, with as much abridgment as 
possible, lay before our readers. : Pin 
. ‘The term Kacss is given as a primitive by the Greek Lexicogra» 
phers, and ‘asserted to signify ‘ one of the same age.’ It is exa 
the Gaelic Coaos, of the same signification, a compound of Co, 
(common, equal) and Aos (age). | ; 
' The Latin Mare, (the sea), is evidently the same term with the 
Celtic Muir, the genitive of which is Mar. But Muir is merely 
Muthir (the th, as usual in such compounds, silent, and therefore 


omitted in writing), which is a combination of Mu, ‘ about,’ or 
“close to,’ and Tir, ‘ the land,’ just as Much or Moch < early,’ ‘is 


made up of Mu and Oich, ‘night, and thus. signifies literally 
‘close to'the night,’ . eit 

The Latin vier, (a tree) is merely the Gaelic Arbhar, ( 
nounced Arar) which ‘is ‘compounded of Ar, ‘a field’ and Bar, 
‘a crop,’ and in Gaelic means ‘ corn.’ It signifies literally ‘ the 
growth of the field.’ 

The Greek: Kero; (a circle) is the Gaelic Cuaseul, which literally 
signifies ‘round-back,’ the very appearance whichthe figure in ques- 
tion always presents. " 

The classical formations from the Gaelic seem, in certain 
cases, to have assumed an 2, to sustain, as it were, the 
otherwise drawling sound of a vowel followed by a single con- 
sonant. Thus’ Cuaec, or Cuec, (five). becomes’ in Latin 
Quingue; Fighid, (twenty), becomes Viginti; Ced, (a hundred) 
becomes Centum. But Cuaec is merely Cua, ‘round,’ and Ec, ‘a 
nick or notch,’ informing us, says Mr. Grant, ‘that when 
the fingers were used as the signs of numbers, at the com- 
pletion of every number five, the fingers were drawn inwardly 


‘towards the palm of the hand, by which operation the hand:as- 


sumed a round form or shape. which exhibited a visible sign of the 
completion of the number five; and as the people were ignorant 
of the art of characterizing numbers by written:figures, they made 
a’nick or notch in a piece of wood, to serve as a permanent sign of 


‘the number five.’ “In the same manner Dec (ten), the original of 


the Latin Decim, is evidently Do ec, literally «Two Nicks.’ 
Charta'in Latin signifies Paw, which we know was anciently 
made of the bark of trees. It is curious enough that Cart should 


‘be the term for Bark in Gaelic. -Libher also in the same lan- 


guage signifies the soft part of the wood of a. tree which is-in 
contact with the bark, and is unquestionably the original of the 


‘Latin Liber,‘ bark,’ or ‘a book.’ 


Aulus ‘Gellius tells us that: Italy was so called from an old 
Greek word Irado:, which signified cattle. Edail (from Ed,.to eat) 
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is still the Gaelic word for cattle, and I-edail would signify “¢'The 
Island of Cattle.” ant 
_ The same author informs us, that when. the punishment by fine, 
known by the name of Multa, was inflicted at Rome, the practice 
was, that a male sheep should be delivered by the offender to:the 
injured party—‘‘ more majorum, observart solet ut oves genere 
virili appelientur.” We have the explanation of this cere 

the original meaning of which had long ceased to be remembered 
at Rome, in the fact that Multa is merely the Gaelic Mult, which 
at this day signifies in that tongue, a male sheep or ewe, or what 
the Romans called Verver, itself a compound, by the bye, of the 
Gaelic Fir, ‘ male’, and Bhech, ‘a beast’. r9 

The Latin Baculum (a cudgel) is the Gaelic. Bochuail,. com- 
pounded of Bo, ‘ a cow’, and Cuaz/l, ‘a wooden pole.’ So from 
Bo and Giull, ‘a boy’, comes Bochoill, ‘a cowherd’, the original 
of Bexodros and Bubulcus. . i ri 

Finally, to pass over a multitude of other instances, what isthe 
origin of the famous Lares, or household gods of the Romans? 
Undoubtedly the Gaelic Lar, ‘the ground on which a house is 
built’, or, ‘ the floor of the house’, | 

These examples will, probably, be sufficient to decide. the 
opinion of our readers as to the respect due to what we have called 
the fourth proposition of Colonel Vans Kennedy’s theory of the 
origin of languages; that, we mean, which asserts, that the Celtic 
tongue had no share whatever in the formation of the Greek and 
Latin. As, however, the demonstration which the learned author 
offers of this proposition is one of the most curious things in 
his book, we will bestow a very few concluding sentences on its 
examination. 

Colonel Vans Kennedy, be it observed in the first. place, ac- 
knowledges that his Sanscrit etymologies will not explain one~ 
sixth part of the radical words. in either the Greek or the Latin. 
Secondly, he does not profess to know anything whatever of the 
Celtic language, except what he has learned by turning over the 
leaves of O’Brien’s Irish Dictionary—and is evidently quite ig- 
norant of even the most elemen principles of its orthography 
and grammatical structure. He. has, nevertheless, in these cir- 
cumstances, contrived to satisfy himself that no part of the Greek 
or Latin is Celtic ;—and that by a very ingenious experiment. 

In order to ascertain the point, ‘I subjoin’, says he, ‘ the 
following comparative list of words, all of which are likely to be 
found in a ae tongue, from which the total dissimilarity of the 
Celtic with other languages, will be rendered perfectly apparent.’ 
And then, after giving the list, he adds, ‘In the preceding one 
hundred Celtic words, all primitives, and likely to occur in the 
most unimproved tongues, not one bears the remotest resemblance to 


the terms with which they are compared in six different languages.’ 
VOL. IX. _M 
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. Now, if the list itself had been omitted, all this ‘might have 
passed, at least for so much as it is worth; that. is to say, the 
reader might have been induced to believe that Colonel Vans 
Kennedy actually had examined one hundred Gaelic primitives, 
without apancing upon one which bore the remotest resemblance 
to the corresponding term in any other language. But what are 
we to, think of this writer’s accuracy, or capacity for discussi 

the subject of which he has undertaken to treat, when we find 
that the very examples selected by himself, in support of his 
peculiar views, supply us, in fact, with their most decisive con- 
futation? This list.actually abounds in evidences in proof of the 
extent to which Celtic roots are found in other languages, and 
particularly in the Greek and Latin—as we may perceive by the 
most cursory inspection of it. The very second term given in the 
Irish column, is Cru, (blood), which, although bearing no. re-. 
semblance to the Latin Sanguis, by which it is. here translated, 
bears, certainly, the very strongest to the synonymous term Cruyor. 
In Blath (a flower), every etymologist must at. once. recognize 
the Latin Flos, the difference between the two words being, in fact, 
to be accounted for upon principles which Colonel Vans Kennedy 
himself uniformly proceeds upon in his owh derivations. <Airgiod 
(silver), is wim the Latim Argentum, the n being inserted 
exactly as has confessedly been done in many other. words,—in 
Centum, for example, whether we deduce it, with Mr. Grant, 
from the Celtic Ced, or with Colonel Vans Kennedy, from the 
Sanscrit Shatam. The Welsh Tarian (a shield), and Seren (a 
star), are not improbably the Arabic Jirs and the German Stern; 
and the Irish Mal (a king), is undoubtedly the Arabic Malik. 
The Welsh Laith (milk), is in all likelihood the Latin Lac, origin- 
ally Lact, or Lat, as is evident from the genitive Lactis. The Irish 
Criona(an old man), is the Greek I'egwv.. The Greek Aaxgvey (to weep), 
is the Welsh Dagru. Aapyads may not perhaps be found in Celtic. 
but Bes the more comprehensive term, meets usin the Gaelic Bo. 
We have already stated the Celtic origin of Arbor. The Irish 
Dila (love), bears no resemblance to Amor, but it evidently forms 
part of Diligo. The Welsh Haul (the sun), is undoubtedly the 
Greek ‘yds and the Latin Sol. The Welsh Nini (we), is probably 
identical with the Arabic Nahn. The Latin Mors (death), is the 
Gaelic Marbh, from whence also Mort or Murt, (murder), and 
probably the Greek Mapa. The Latin Sagitta is the Gaelic Saghit. 
The Gaelic Ech (ch pronounced gutturally as in Loch) is the Latin 
Equus. The Celtic Eale (bad), is from the same root with the 
English Ii/. The Greek Kasy and Kaw are from the Gaelic Cluain, 
athend or recline). The Celtic Cu (a dog) is the Greek Kvoy. 
Mor and Mawr (great), are probably identical with the Sanscrit 
Maha. Nav; and Navis are from the Gaelic Snamh, (pronounced 
Nav) ‘to swim.’ The Celtic Ynys (an island), is. probably the 
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original of so and insula. If the Latin Ensis be not Celtic, 
Gladius, the other term for a sword, is the Gaelic Claidh, whence 
also Clades. O:xoc, (a house), as Mr. Grant has shewn, is not 
improbably the Gaelic oich (night), as Domus is Tamh. We do 
not know that Opus (or as Colonel Vans Kennedy calls it Opy6ec) is 
Celtic, but the synonymous term Ovo is exactly the Gaelic Jan. 
Mons (a mountain), is the Gaelic Mona. Mass (a boy), is the Gaelic 
Paisd. Mare (the sea), as we have already seen, is the Gaelic 
Muir. Tus» and Bibo may not be found in Gaelic; but the syno- 
nymous terms Mow and Poto are, the radical term being Pa or Po, 
‘thirst, or any other natural appetite’, whence Pot, ‘ drink’, and 
Potfer (the f silent) a drinker, compounded of Pot and Fer, (a 
man or person), the same with the old Scythian term ap, men- 
tioned by Herodotus, and found in the Latin Vir, and perhaps the 
Greek ‘ypws, as well as in many of the Gothic dialects. a, we 
may add, is also the original of Ma» and Pasco. Bellum:is the 
Gaelic’ Bel (war). The Welsh Troed (a foot), is evidently the 
Gothic Trudan, whence the English Tread, and the-German T’re- 
ten and Tritt. We do not know that Luna and ed» are Gaelic; 
but the synonymous term My is, being a derivative from My (a 
month), otherwise Mys or Mes, which is the Gaelic Mias (a round 
object, a month), the original also of the Latin Mensis, or as we 
find it anciently written, Mesis. The Latin Ferfum is the Celtic 
Tarun. It surely cannot be said that there is not the remotest 
resemblance between the Latin Corpus, and the Welsh Corpt (in 
Gaelic, Corp), which we here find placed alongside of each other. 
Tayvs is probably the Irish Daith, and ‘vdep undoubtedly the Welsh 
Dwr. Finally, Sus and ‘vs are in all likelihood the same word 
with the Irish Ceis. ana 

Of Colonel Vans Kennedy's one hundred primitive words, we 
have thus enumerated above thirty, of which there is every pro- 
bability that the Celtic form is identical with either the Greek or 
the Latin. And yet Colonel Vans Kennedy tells us, that of the 
whole number not one bears the remotest resemblance in Celtic to 
its synonyme in any other language whatever! 

We shall just notice another of the learned Colonel's assertions— 
and then leave our readers to think what they may of his very 
profound performance. ‘ As far as I have observed’, says he, ‘ there 
seems, with a few solitary exceptions only, to be no Greek words 
in Celtic, except such as are cognate with the Latin. Tpagew is 
the only Greek word not cognate with the Latin, which I have 
observed, but there may be others.’ We have already had occa- 
sion, we believe, to notice several such terms, as, for example, 
Kade from Caoill, Kaos from Coaos, Mas from Paisd, Owvos from 
Jan; and in merely turning over the pages of Mr. Grant’s volume, 
we remark the following additional instances; Aas from Sluagh, 
(the s suppressed in composition), Aoyes from Luaigh (to speak, to 
make mention of), Koda from Gotle, Mepo from Mir (a part, a 
division), Yxanrev from Scapadth, Kepeos from Ceaird, (any manual 
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employment), Mos from Pos, (a -husband), $m from. Fonn (a 
sound), We have no doubt a little further research would supply 
us with numerous others. 





Art. IIl.—A Series of Familiar Discourses for every Sunday and 


Festival of the Year. By the Rev. E. Peach. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 


Keating and Brown. 1828. 


a * 


sister country, are daily growing into importance, as a distinct and 
peculiar order of the community. The last few years have brought 
them forth in Ireland in a strong and novel point of view; and 
exhibited in their persons a moral engine, of a power and capabilit 
of usefulness or mischief, of the existence of which the Bog 
public but little dreamed. They have been seen rousing the latent 
energies of an entire kingdom—wresting with a strong hand the 
domination of their serfs from the gras of the lords of the soil, 
eliciting and concentrating in one fearful point the scattered pa- 
triotism of a nation, binding together the rude hands of their 
flocks in one solemn conjuration of freedom ; in a word, brewin 
a moral storm, which bids fair materially to influence the destinies 
of the empire; and yet retaining an absolute power over the work 
of their own hands, staying the headlong tempest which they have 
raised, or guiding it to none but useful and legal purposes. The 
English public stood astounded at the success of the late grand 
manceuvre at Clare, and was almost at a loss to what unusual 
cause to attribute such extraordinary results. It has, however, 
wisely concluded in fixing them upon the influence—the almost 
omnipotent influence of the Catholic priesthood. Since the time 
when the wise spirit of a liberal age freed them from the infamous 
thraldom of the prison, and exchanged the proscribed worship of 
the hedge-side or garret for the acknowledged service of the 
licensed chapel, they have been advancing with a silent but 
steady march on public opinion, and have, at length, grown up 
in the state a powerful and distinct order of men, whose useful- 
ness it were wise to conciliate, but whose influence it is impossible 
to suppress. 

Important, therefore, as the Catholic priesthood have become, 
it behoves the English public to form a more enlarged acquaint- 
ance with their character; and by every means, and more espe- 
cially their writings, to analize the minds which have been able to 
give so decided a tone to public feeling. These reasons, we trust, 
‘will appear as satisfactory to the reader as to ourselves, for occa- 
sionally calling his attention to such Catholic publications as tend 
to answer the object which we have just proposed. Sermons we 
are aware, are not, in general, the most inviting subject for selec- 
tion; but there is no species of composition which gives a deepet 
insight into the mind of the writer. - 


TuE Catholic priesthood, and more especially the hierarchy of the 
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The volumes before us are written by the Rev. E. Peach, the 
pastor of a large and important congregation at Birmingham, and 
a gentleman who is already known to the: Catholic public as the 
author of several esteemed spiritual works. They are dedicated 
io his own flock, and we have been highly pleased with the modest 
and unpretending manner in which they have been ushered into 
the world. The dedication gives utterance to sentiments which are 
as creditable to the piety of the Christian minister, as they are 
honourable to the feelings of the man. 


‘In presenting, however, this legacy of affection to you, I am neces- 
sitated to publish the work, and consequently it will be spread amongst 
the community at large. May it be as profitable to all who hear or read 
it, as I hope it has, and will be to you. To the public, therefore, some- 
thing will be required to be said on my part. I do not seek applause; 
and | hope that the purity of my intentions will preserve me from censure. 
These discourses are original compositions: probably less entitled to merit 
on that account. Had I again explored the rich mines of pulpit oratory, 
and genuine piety, which are to be found in the publications of foreign 
preachers, I might have presented to you a series of sermons, not inferior 
to that which I extracted from Massillon. But, being appointed to super- 
intend a numerous and increasing congregation, in a very populous town, 
I was induced to turn my thoughts to their peculiar spiritual wants, and 
to arrange my sermons accordingly. Ididso. And, having reason to 
believe that my labours met with that success, which a preacher ought 
alone to seek after, I feel less difficulty in exposing them to the public eye. 
To the admirers of splendid oratory, and to the learned composers of 
studied and minutely arranged harangues, 1 may appear presumptuous. 
But, by those, whose only design is to promote the reign of piety, and 
who are disposed to rejoice when an addition is made to the means of 
producing this desirable effect, I fondly hope that this publication will be 
graciously received. Instruction, not oratory alone, has been my aim; 
and consequently, the approbation of those only do I ambition, who prefer 
the improvement of the heart, before the mere gratification of the intel- 
lectual senses.’—vol. i. p. 6. 


We are inclined to dissent from the Rev. Gentleman in the very 
moderate pretensions which he makes to pulpit eloquence; as, in 
more than one passage of his useful volumes, we have discovered 
a pathos and depth of feeling—that true eloquence of the heart,— 
to which the heart is always ready to respond, and which the 
frippery of studied periods vainly endeavours to attain. There is 
every where observable an anxious solicitude, and fatherly tender- 
ness, which breathe from the page as you read it; and, while they 
assure you of the goodness of the preacher’s heart, are a convic- 
tion that such appeals to the warmth of man’s nature, could not 
fail to produce a powerful effect upon the audience. Take, for 


Pe the following exhortation to the more destitute of his 
ock :— 


‘To those, who, being in a state of poverty, say that their spirits are 
80 depgessed by what they have to endure, that they have neither courage 
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nor resolution to set about any thing serious, and that they are ashamed 
to enter a place of worship, lest they should be ridiculed and despised, 
J would say ;—‘ to you religion is of the utmost importance. Religion 
teaches you, that it is better to make a good use of poverty, and to profit 
by it, than to make it subservient to your eternal condemnation. Religion 
teaches you, that if the world frown upon you, it behoveth you to turn to 
God, who will be always ready to receive you. Religion invites you to 


take off your affections from a world, which imparts to you few or none © 


of its pleasures, and to place your whole delight in preparmg yourselves 
for that eternal happiness, which God hath prepared for his faithful 
servants in the other world. Religion teaches, you, that it matters little 
what men may think of your outward appearance, provided you are 
clothed with the robe of holiness and justice: and, that if you are 
despised, it will only be by wicked men; for the just are well assured, 
that if they despise the poor, they despise Christ himself. Religion holds 
out before them the poverty of their Lord and Master, and assures them, 
that, instead of its being a disgrace or dishonour to resemble him, it is 
their merit and their crown.”’—vol. i. p. 415. 


Is it wonderful, we ask, that such sentiments, taken in con- 
junction with the almost apostolical labours and privations of the 
Catholic clergy, should form an indissoluble bond of union betwixt 
them and their parishioners ? 

We are pleased to observe, that a portion of these volumes has 
been dedicated to the clearing away those monstrous prejudices 
which have, for so long a period, been thrown as a distortin 
medium of vision before the eyes of the British public: the tongue 
or pen of the Rev. Gentleman could not have been more usefully 
employed. Among those prejudices, none have been more grossly 
conceived or groundlessly maintained, than the aversion which 
exists in the Protestant mind against the Catholic ceremonies of 
Good Friday: the candid reader will be pleased to meet with the 
subjoined explanation, at once simple and satisfactory :-— 

‘On this day is performed the ceremony of kneeling before the crucifix, 
and kissing it. To Catholics, instructions on this subject are not neces- 
sary. They know the meaning of it, and the spirit with which it ought 
to be performed.—But, our places of worship are public, and curiosity 
draws mahy of our separated brethren to inspect our ceremonies. To these, 
an explanation will be necessary. For, as they haye no other knowledge 
of the principles of our faith, than what they have derived from prejudice 
and falsehood, this ceremony will contribute to confirm their erroneous 
ideas, unless a full and candid explanation be given of the motives why 
it is performed. For them, therefore, the following remarks are intended: 
and as charity obliges us to presume that truth will be more agreeable 
to them than falsehood, I hope that they will attend to the following 
explanation, impartially and without prejudice, and form a decision upon 
it, in their own minds, according to the strict rules of candour and sin- 
cerity. The innocency or criminality of the religious ceremonies, which 
are observed by those of a different communion, with whose doctrines 
you are not perfectly acquainted, is to be ascertained, not from what 
appears externally, but from the interior dispositions of the heart. ag! hus 
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the act of kneeling and kissing a crucifix, although it may appear ex+ 
ternally as an act of adoration, is not in reality such, unless the inward 
disposition of the heart leads the person to adore the object before him, 
as a fit object of adoration. If there be not this inward disposition of 
the heart, a person may kneel before and kiss any thing that he pleases, 
and no adoration whatever, such at least as ought to be paid to God, can 
with justice be attributed to him. External actions, such as bowing, 
kneeling, or kissing, are not of themselves acts of adoration: they are 
testimonies only of respect and love. An inferior bows to his superior, 
but he does not adore him. A child kneels before his parent to ask his 
blessing, and by this act testifies his respect: a child kisses his parent, 
and thus testifies its love. ‘These external actions, therefore of themselves 
are innocent. 

‘But, are they, or can they be innocent, when’ the object before us is 
an inanimate object, a mere representation of the real object of our 
esteem, respect, veneration, or adoration? Certainly they may; and 
innumerable circumstances from common life, prove that they may. The 
peers of the realm bow to the throne in the House of Lords, although 
the king be not-seated in it: and by that act, they merely shew their 
respect and submission to the sovereign.—A mother, who has been long, 
or is for ever, in this world, separated from a darling child, may, without 
crime, embrace its picture, or any thing that remindeth her of it— 
may weep over it—kiss it—and keep it with the greatest care. These 
would be the actions of a tender mother: and we should admire her love, 
We should say, that she proved herself, according to nature, a mother 
mdeed. There are enthusiastic admirers of the great men of the world— 
of men, who are mortal beings like themselves, who, in their enthusiasm 
would not hesitate to kneel down before their statue or picture, merely 
because they had made themselves eminent by their victories, their political 
talents, or because they were pursuing an object, which their admirers 
eagerly wish to be accomplished, and would themselves accomplish, had 
they the abilities and power. And what would this prove? Not that 
they considered that the picture or statue was the real man; but they were 
enthusiastic admirers of the man himself. 

‘The same may be done by Christians. They may testify their respectful 
submission to their supreme Lord, by bowing, as it were to his throne: 
they may, as the royal prophet expresses it, enter into the tabernacle, 
and adore in the place where his feet have stood; (Ps. cxxxi.) and yet be 
guilty of no act of idolatry. 

‘Christians may likewise very innocently weep over, embrace, and kiss 
the image or picture of him whom they love. In fact, with what reason 
can any one attribute guilt to the pious Christian, who expresses his 
affection by those outward testimonies, for the God who made him,—for ‘ 
the God who redeemed him—for the God who is his first beginning 
and last end—for the God, who is much more to him than a child to its 
parent, or a parent to its child? He knows what it is that is placed 
before his eyes; he knows that it has neither life nor sense; that it is 
composed of earthly substance ; that it is the work of man’s hands; and, 
that it can neither see, nor hear, nor help him. But it reminds him of 
his beloved: it is his picture or image; it reminds him of the sufferings 
he “ggpred for him on the cross: it reminds him of his infinite love for 
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lost man. And with these sentiments in our minds, may we not kiss, may 
we not weep over the representation of our suffering Jesus, in as innocent 
@ manner as a parent over the picture of a darling child? 

‘But, Protestants will say, why bow down, or kneel before such 
inanimate things? Is not this an act of adoration? No, certainly: 
unless a person does it with the intention of adoration. As the person, 
who, out of respect and admiration, kneels before the statue of his 
beloved hero, without any charge of idolatry, so lixewise may the Christian 
bow, and kneel before the image or statue of the object of his admiration, 
without any charge of the kind being brought against him. The object 
of his admiration is a God-Man,—the conqueror of sin and death—the 
author of his faith, and the finisher of his hope—the King of kings, 
and the Lord of lords. And may not he express his veneration for so 
sublime an object, in the same manner as one worldly man will do for 
another? The worldling in admiring his hero, and reverencing his statue 
or picture, acts according to his political principles. The Christian acts 
according to the principles of a Christian: and, as those principles are 
such, which every human being ought to maintain, his actions are praise- 
worthy, and right. 

* But why express our admiration by kneeling before such images? In 
the first place, the act of kneeling is not out of respect to the inanimate 
object before us, but to the great Being whom it is intended to represent. 
In the second, as that great Being is so infinitely superior to us, too great re- 
spect cannot be shown ‘to him, nor to any thing that recals him to our mind. 

* But what authority have we for such external reverence to inanimate 
things? The authority of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, St. Paul; 
“at the name of Jesus,” he says, (Phil.ii.) “‘ every knee shall bow of 
those who are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth.” If then, at the 
name of Jesus, which is a mere sound, every creature is commanded to 
bow the knee, merely because it conveys to our minds the idea of our 
Lord and Saviour; with greater reason may the same reverence be paid to 
representations, which convey that idéa in a stronger light.. Oh! happy 
would it be for this nation, were the spirit of censure, of opposition and 
of prejudice, banished from the land. All these observances would then 
be seen in their true light; and all people would acknowledge, that this 
embracing and kneeling were nothing more than expressions of the internal 
sentiments which the heart entertained for Him, whom alone we adore. 
All people would acknowledge, ‘that, to treat with disrespect and con- 
tempt, either the name of God, or the image which represented to us his 
infinite ness and love, would be an act of disrespect ‘and contempt 
shown to God himself; and all people would acknowledge, that to respect 
either the name of God, or the image of his sufferings, is, in fact, ‘a testi- 


mony of respect shown to God himself, and an act of true piety and 
religion.’—vol. i: pp. 328—333. | 


__ We rise from the perusal of these volumes with more elevated 
ideas of the dignity of man, and more deeply profound veneration 
for the sublime dogmas of the Christian dispensation, which they 
so well delineate and explain. For the character of the preacher, 
it is impossible to entertain any other feelings than those of affec- 
tion’and respect ; and we can safely recommend his useful labours, 
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not: merely to the'sectarian, but to the general reader. To the Pro- 
. testant, they will prove a fair exposition of the benevolence of 
* Catholic doctrines, and the innocence of Catholic practices; to 
the Catholic, a most eligible book of reference or companion for 


the closet ; and to all, an elegant transcript of an amiable, finely- 
toned and pious mind. 





Art. III.—1. Recollections of a Service of Three Years during the War 
of Extermination in the Republics of Venezuela and Colombia. By 


an Officer in the Colombian Navy. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Hunt and 
Clarke. 1828. 


2. Memoirs af General Miller, in the Service of the Republic of Peru. 
By John Miller, 2 vols. 8vo. London: Longman & Co. 1828. 


We have always had a great distaste for all voyages and travels 
by anonymous authors. There is no sensation more uncomfort- 
able than that of being uncertain whether a narrative in which we 
are interested, be true or false,—nothing. so disagreeable to the 
intellectual eye as the sometimes real, sometimes visionary pros- 
pork presented to us in a work of this kind. We feel that the 

nowledge we may have gained, is at the mercy of every one wha 
chooses to question its foundation ; we never dare quote a.passage 
for fear of being called upon to prove the authenticity of the sala 
and we end with thinking that, except.as a novel, we might aswell 
never have read it.. Formerly, much more than of late: years; 
the most profitable speculation of the working literateurs of. Lon- 
don was the composition of works of travels: Imagination; 
learning, and labour were all.employed in this ingenious art ; and 
the surest resource of an author,-when his drama or his poem failed, 
was a fire-side journey to the East, or the grand tour, made in his 
dressing closet, over Pounts and Italy. But there were in those 
days extraordinary facilities for the exercise of this trade. If the 
high-ways of the world were as open then as now, many keen eyes 
had not examined them, and assertions might. be made |without 
any extreme hazard of contradiction. The knowledge .of what: 
was doing from Indus to the Pole, had. also as many charms as: 
at present,—but it was to satisfy curiosity that it was sought for, 
and curiosity will be satisfied when. the lonint of knowledge that 
may be useful, is left as craving and inquisitive as ever. . Authors, 
therefore, might make experiments in those days on public credu- 
lity with a sure prospect of profit, because the public was served as 
much to its desire bya well got up fiction, as by truth; but at 
pent when: aids to inquiry are more sought for than was, per- 

aps, ever the case before—when every one who reads wishes to 
be thought fit to debate any question of public or domestic morals, 
and the world itself is up at arms against all that.is illiberal or 
Savours of ancient ignorance, in these circumstances nothing 
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which has not.more than the veil of truth can obtain a character 


with the public ; it can give no axioms, no incontrovertible argu- , 


ments or new principles, and, therefore, contributes nothing to the 
wealth of the reading world. It is a little surprising, however, 
that we have lately seen an unaccountable attempt made by 
writers of travels, some real and others fictitious, to introduce 
again the anonymous mode of publishing. Whether this may or 
may not be judicious in a certain class of literary traders, we are 
not prepared to answer; but we are very sure that it 1s an unwor- 
thy practice in any party who have a real knowledge of the 


facts they relate, and who have no desire to impose falsehoods or ° 


hap-hazard truths on the public. One or two publications have 
appeared in this manner, the respectability of which is beyond 
doubt, but for the great mass of travels so sent into the world 
either in the present day or before our time, we believe they are 
totally unworthy the attention of any thinking reader. While the 
petty-fogging artifices of publishers, or the “ servility of 

ook-makers, are restricted to the compiling and vending of novels, 
anas, or spelling books, they are on ground they have claimed a 
right over from time immemorial; but we are not so satisfied of 
the propriety of leaving them in their usurped possession of more 
important branches of literature. Well written books of travels 
are among the most valuable contributions to general knowledge ; 
but it is just as bad for people in general to read those which are 
composed by ignorant or unqualified men, as it is for them to 
travel themselves blind-folded and with a thousand follies in their 
heads. The absurd notions which have been given of men and 
nations by weak, ill-judging travellers, as most anonymous ones 
are, would fill a long list, and we believe would present a suffi- 
ciently awful spectacle to prevent a reader putting faith in any 
assertion of such writers. 

We have said this generally, and without a more particular re- 
ference to the work on our table, than to others of a similar kind. 
The practice of anonymous publishing, in the case of travels, even 
if it did not finally do away with their authority as works of 
reference, would be still fraught with many disagreeable conse- 
quences—a conspicuous one of which is, the doubt which in all 
cases must at first prevail as to the author’s opportunities of posi- 
tive information. The publication before us is in this respect an 
example in point. It contains an account of circumstances of a 
highly interesting character, but which it must be allowed almost 
any man of some imagination might have invented to ornament and 
mix with facts less striking. Had now the readera full 4 MEMES 
of judging whether or not the writer’s situation made it likely that 
he should have experienced the things he mentions, doubt would 
be at an end, and the narrative as useful as interesting. Again ; 
this same work passes judgment occasionally on the characters 
and measures of men engaged in the country. described. But 
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with the usual information obtained through the ordinary mediums, 
a man of acuteness, and a dashing bold mind, might pass judg- 
nent in the same manner on the generals and. ministers of the King 
of Ashantee, and on those of the King of France. It is only the 


| peculiar situation of the observer that can render his reasons better 


than our own in point of authority, and it is only when we know 
who and what he is that we ought to give credit to his opinions. 

It appears that these ideas have struck other readers of the 
‘Recollections,’ and given occasion for a bold attack upon the 
author’s character for veracity. He has, however, replied to this, 
and asserted, that every thing which has been said has originated 
in the anger of persons whose conduct he has unfavourably repre- 
sented. ‘It is throwing away time,’ says he, in a justificatory 
letter, ‘to reply to the observations of those whose views and 
interests render it necessary for them to throw a shadow of dis- 
credit over the work. There are those who feel their pride 
wounded, or their prospects endangered, by the exposé given of 
Colombian affairs in the ‘ Recollections,’ and prompted by sinister 
motives, may wish to denounce that as false which is but too true. 
To use some of Mr. Maceroni’s own words, the time is now happily 
gone by when the cause of justice in this hemisphere can be 
affected by such mercenary attempts. The public is too enhght- 
ened to be biassed now as it has been, and it may therefore be 
only a waste of time, which might now be more laudably occupied, 
to endeavour to warp their opinions.’ He again further observes, 
‘there are friends of a certain soi-disant general, whose proceed- 
ings have been detailed in the ‘ Recollections’ with some accuracy, 
who may wish to persuade the public that some minor points in 
the work are untrue, in order that those which most affect them 
may be disbelieved. Mr. Maceroni (one of the principal assail- 
ants,) may not be of either class. He may be a native of Colom- 
bia, and may not like a too open description of the mismanage- 
ment of affairs, and the poverty which characterises it; but he 
should, if such he is, consider, that a just account of all that 
occurred was due from one who professed to have seen any service 
in the country, and that I have only given things as they were, 
not as they now are, for it is possible that peace may have done 
much to advance the intellect of the Republic. It is at all times 
a thankless office to set people right with respect to characters in’ 
whose favour they have been long prepossessed; but time will 
Show which is the most correct—the opinion gained. from news- 
papers, or that formed upon observation. The latest arrivals from 
Demerara tend to prove, that the views of certain parties in Co- 
lombia are not quite so free from ambition, as their partisans on 
both sides of the Atlantic would have us believe.’ 

Who Mr. Maceroni is, we have not the pleasure of knowing, 
nor can we say whether the other assailants of the author have 
spoken for the sake of public truth or out of personal pique. We 
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cannot consider the defence which the writer has set up in the 
letter from which we have quoted the above, as tending consider- 
ably to prove the uniform authenticity of his work. He has merely 
removed a few of the most trifling objections, and given no general 
or positive reason for our belief in the most important of his 
details. The only method by which an author in his situation can 


succeed in silencing his opponents, is by at once convincing his. 


readers that he has occupied, throughout, the station he professes 
to have been in, and has had the advantages of information he says 
he throughout enjoyed. An author of credit is never without the 
means of thus proving his veracity, and we wish that every anony- 
mous writer who professess to eg information of either men or 
sings» was obliged to do it before the public read a page of his 

Notwithstanding, however, that our confidence has suffered 
some diminution from the work wanting all the proper signs of 
authenticity, we have no doubt either as to its containing much 
which may be depended on, or as to the author’s having seen 
much which he describes. We shall give the account he has pre- 
sented of his original connection with the Colombian service, in as 
few words as possible, and then pass to the body of the narrative. 

It will be in the recollection of many of our readers, that in the 
summer of 1818, Colonel English came to this country, to raise a 
brigade for the service of South America. A great value was set 
upon the assistance of this British force, and the contract appears to 
have been one calculated to insure success, A body of two 
thousand men, consisting of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, was 
accordingly soon raised, but Colonel English failing in means to 
complete the design, resigned the contract to a London merchant 
of the name of Herring. Our author, who it seems was a half- 
pay officer in the navy, tired of an inactive life, determined on 
offering his services in the cause of Venezuela. While, however, 
preparing to-sail with the expedition, Major Beamish, a relation 
of his, fitted out a vessel to convey an Irish battalion to South 
America. Of this vessel our author obtained the command, and 
they sailed from the Cove of Cork, July 17, 1818. In less than 
a fortnight from this time, Major Beamish suddenly expired of 
apoplexy, and his relative was left to the entire Pe Aa of the 
vessel and the troops on board. The next event which occurred 
was a desperate mutiny, but it ended in the discomfiture of the 
malcontents, and the party arrived at Margarita, August 29. The 
commander was received at the government house by Generals 
Arismendez and Urdenetta, and having soon after by order of the 
former delivered up the troops under his charge to Admiral Brion, 
returned to reside at Margarita till he should receive a command 
which was promised him. 

In the beginning of October, Admiral Brion arrived with the 
Venezuelan fleet from Angostura. Our author expected to receive 
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an appointment from him, but to his horror, the Admiral employed 
himself during the dinner to which General Arismendez had invited 
him, in nothing else but pies, a. against all the British officers 
in the service, and declaring his determination to be rid of them 
entirely. A command, however, was obtained, and our author was 
fortunate enough, almost immediately after setting sail, to meet 
with a Spanish vessel having on board a considerable quantity. of 
specie, as well as arms, ammunition, and clothing for a thousand 
men; she was soon captured, and the successful commander re- 
turned with his prize to Margarita. Arismendez was overjoyed, but 
Brion hated even a prize taken by any Englishman, and our author 
was sent from the former to obtain his reward from the congress 
of Angostura. His reception here was very encouraging, but as 
the account of it is a little singular, we shall allow him to give it 
in his own words, warning our readers, however, that it is one of 
the passages in the work which has called down upon the writer 
much of the vengeance of which he complains. 


‘The Republic was at this time in a wretched state of insolvency, and 
the amount sent by Arismendez to the Congress was a sum which it had 
not possessed for many months. Its poverty was plainly denoted by the 
appearance of its members, who more resembled a troop of mendicants 
than a body of legislators. Most of them were attired in a coarse, striped, 
cotton shirt, with trowsers of the same material, patched in different direc- 
tions; a straw hat grown old and dirty with constant wear, and a Euro~ 
pean blanket, with a hole cut in the centre for the head to pass through, 
thrown over the shoulders as a capote or cloak. Some few were fortunate 
enough to possess shoes, or boots; others had the remains of them, 
attached to their feet with little ropes made of cow-hide, termed sogos, in 
humble imitation of the Roman sandal; but by far the greater number 
had their feet wrapped in a piece of cow-hide, canvas, or blanket, while 
the whole of them were destitute of stockings. A worn-out half-famished 
mule, adorned in some instances with a hussar saddle and its trappings, 
but more commonly with a back galled by a seat somewhat resembling an 
English pack-saddle, a musket, and a machetti, completed their equip- 
ment; and thus attired and mounted, they rode in procession to the 
Government House on the three days a week appointed for their assembling. 

‘On the Monday following the day of my arrival, I was desired to 
appear before the Congress, in order to receive the confirmation of my 
rank, which direction I attended to; and certainly, as far as promises and 
verbal encouragement went, I had reason to be perfectly satisfied, I was. 
established in the rank of a commander of ships of the second class ; 
which is about equal to that of a junior post-captain in the British navy, 
except in the article of emolument, which, in the Republican service, is 
one-third more than in the English, amounting to fifteen shillings per day. 
I also possessed an equivalent rank in the army; in which, if called upon, 
I was compelled to serve. The distribution of prizes, one-half of which 
was claimed by government, was not to take place until their independence 
was established, or the war otherwise terminated ; at which period all 
claims were to be audited, and three months allowed for payment, which 


was to be made on bills on the government, at six months’ date.’—vol 1.’ 
pp. 45—A7, 
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There is certainly something not very flattering in this account 
to the ears'of a native, but we really can discover nothing in it so 
monstrously bad or abusive as to deserve the rebukes with which it 
has been answered. There is very little, after all, in the members 
of a Venezuelan congress wearing during their sitting cotton shirts, 
old hats, or new blankets, for cloaks. The honourable gentlemen 
were no doubt thinking more of the important business on which 
they met, than on their personal appearance, and we can hardly 
discover any greater malice in the author’s describing their costume 
as he has done, than we can.in the description which many 
foreigners have given of the members of the English Imperial 
Parliament, habited in driving coats, Belcher handkerchiefs, and 
jockey boots. | 

It was a little time after the affair just mentioned our author 
had the satisfaction, if so it may be termed, of losing his old 
enemy, Admiral Brion. The character of this man is given with 
some humour, but we suspect with a little ill nature by the writer. 
He appears to have been a man of narrow mind, proud of his 
station, but ignorant of his duties: he embraced the naval pro- 
fession at the late age of forty, and then obtained the command 
of the fleet, only because he fitted it out at his own cost. With re- 
gard to his courage, little more can be said than with respect to his 
intelligence or professional accomplishments ; for when he was on 
the point, during some engagement, of capturing a large portion 
of the enemy’s fleet, he suddenly fled and contented himself with 
displaying on the yard-arms of his vessel a barrel of wine and two 
or three live turkeys, as tokens of the jolly fare of his squadron. 
He was, in short, a character; and if the work before us have no 
other value, it is highly entertaining for the many happy hits the 
author has made in describing such human curiosities. The 
admiral’s dress on board used to be an English hussar jacket, 
and scarlet pantaloons, with a broad stripe of gold down the sides, 
a field sth a uniform hat, with a verylarge Prussian plume, and 
to complete the personal equipage of this strange figure, he wore 
cenqann boots, of an extraordinary size, which were armed with 
gold spurs, extending in horrid length and thickness. Let the 
reader, especially if he be a naval one, image to himself a Dutch- 
man thus dressed and pacing the quarter deck of a man of war, 
and he will have as curious a picture before his mind’s eye, as ima- 
gination can well draw. There were, however, many points in the 
private character of this remarkable man, which should be set 
against those which rendered him so ridiculous in the eyes of the 
Englishmen with whom he came in contact. He was fond of his 
fellow countrymen to excess, was liberal to all who came in his way, 
of whatever nation they might be, and could hardly be surpassed 
in the hospitality of his table; he seems, in short, as the author 
says, to have been at times so liberal, that every thing could be 
obtained from him ‘ except fighting and naval promotion.’ 
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Another character described in this work, as being as ill adapted, 
though in a different way, to the defence or pursuit of South 
American independence, is that of General Urdenetta ; a man who, 
if any reliance can be placed on the present account of his charac- 
ter, is an example of all that is base in men raised to a high 


station by the arts of a bold but base nature. Next to him is 


mentioned General Valdez, equally bloody and tyrannical in temper, 
and only different from Urdenetta in possessing less craft and 
subtlety. Several other characters of nearly the same description 
are given, all tinged with the darkest vices, and most of them 
manitesting the same dislike to the English. This latter feature 
of character in assertors of liberty like those described, is what we 
might be almost sure to find. Men whose youth has been spent 
in adventure—whose education has been how to intrigue the most 
successfully or dare the most desperately ; and every one of whose 
impulses, noble or base, has been mixed up with the desire of self 
agerandisement, are not likely under any circumstances to enter 
with a right spirit into the defence of liberty, and will, . therefore, 
be seldom found to unite well with others who have been bred u 
with different views, taught to look to the attainment of their 
object, as to the first great principle of exertion, and on their 
personal will as subordinate to the public good. We do not pre- 
tend to think that all, or even many of our English adventurers in 
the South American war, went out with feelings highly elevated 
above those which most men possess, who have been born in a free 
country; but there is a certain order of sentiments which they 
habitually feel and respect, and which render them unacceptable 
overlookers to men naturally less true to the cause of right. 

But. we turn from these characters, and from the military 
details of the work, to a portion of it which few readers we believe 
can peruse without interest : it 1s a description of some of those 
awfully sublime solitudes, which the traveller in South America 
so frequently finds on his journey from one part of the New World 
toanother.. The author, we must observe, had been deprived by 
the caprice of the Admiral, of his vessel, and was journeying with 
a party of men to the town of Maturin. On his way he determined 
upon making the ascent of the Andes, with no other companion 
than a large and faithful dog. The account of this adventurous 


undertaking is given with some force, and we extract it as nearly 
entire as our limits will admit. 


‘Taking an extra cloak, which had belonged to a man who had died the 
preceding night, and a broken lance to assist me in climbing, I left the 
division, having my rifle and the flag-staff slung over my shoulder with 
my provisions, and accompanied by my dog, which would not stay behind 
me. I separated from my companions about noon, and pursuing a nearer 
direction to the puint I was making for, left them to the left, and before it 
was dark I had nearly lost sight of them.. I slept about four hours, after 
having drawn upon my stock of provisions, and as I had'now regularly two 
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meals a day, I was acquiring strength hourly. I travelled all: the next 
day, taking little rest, being apprehensive that if I lost too much time I 
should not overtake the division; and being without a guide or food in an 
unknown country, I should have been in an awkward situation. 1 found 
the temperature vary considerably as 1 increased my ascent, and at night 
it was very warm, but a refreshing breeze passing over the spot where I lay, 
made it agreeable. At dawn of day I again set forward, and taking 
advantage of an easier path, winding to the left, obtained a view of my 
military friends, who were still proceeding, though much below me. I was 
now relieved from all fear of being left behind, as I was certain that I 
could reach the furthest extremity I wished to arrive at nearly as soon as 
they could arrive at the top of the part they were crossing. On perceiving 
them I discharged my rifle, which produced one of the most powerful 
echoes I ever heard, reverberating from rock to rock fora long time. It 
was answered by the firing of ten or twelve muskets, the reports of which 
were rendered by the echo equal to those of as many twelve-pounders. 
_ T found the air grow colder as I advanced, after ten a. m. of this the 
third day, and lay down at night amidst large flakes of snow, with which 
the summits of the Andes are continually covered. There was a slight fall 
of it, occasioned by the wind driving it from the higher parts; but being 
under the lee of a crag, it drifted over me, and my couch was free from it. 
In the morning the sun shone vividly, though the cold increased to severity ; 
but I had the satisfaction of knowing that before another night I should be 
at the extreme point of elevation, unless accident prevented me. Thinkin 
I had better start early enough to enable me to descend below the place 
where 1 then reposed, to sleep the next night, I did not repose more than 
two hours, On resuming my journey, I found that I had the most labo- 
rious part of it to perform, and in spite of my endeavours to conceal it from 
myself, I felt that my strength was gradually diminishing. The ascent 
was now, for some distance, almost perpendicular, and the face of thé 
mountain composed of the species of stone I have before spoken of. Its 
sharp edges soon cut through the flimsy covering I had on my feet, which 
was merely a piece of cloth, and the half-closed gashes inflicted upon them 
at the commencement of our march were re-opened. The biood was 
frozen before it could well emerge from them, and the pain was then lost 
in the benumbing sensation created by the cold. My hands were also 
lacerated by these excrescences, as I was necessarily compelled to catch 
hold of them at times for support. At six a. m. I found myself on a plain 
gradually inclining from east to west, and extending about a mile in length, 
and three-quarters of a mile in breadth. I ran across it to restore myself to 
a necessary degree of warmth, and came to the foot of another rock, as 
upright as the last, but more lengthy. This was the worst of all, and must 
have occupied me at least five hours in the ascent; although I had now 
no means of ascertaining the time, as my watch had stopped, and upon 
examination when I reached Maturin, I found the mainspring had flown 
into several pieces, owing tothe cold. . 
‘ It was while climbing this rock that I first experienced the strong incli- 
nation to sleep, which the Creoles had cautioned me against. It was = 
troublesome, and scarcely resistible, and at times I could not shake it o 
without: inflicting pain on myself, which I did by striking the shaft of the 
lance against my forehead. The wind was blowing strong from the west- 
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ward, and I had taken the precaution recommended by the natives, to 
envelop my head and neck warmly, and keep my face averted from it; but 
when the tendency to sleep increased too violently, I turned towards the 
blast, which caused a sharp pain like that which follows a smart lash of a 
whip, and banished drowsiness for some minutes. The highly rarified 
air operated so powerfully upon my lungs, and caused such an oppression, 
that I was under the necessity of stopping at every ten or twelve paces to 
gain breath; but on the slightest cessation of motion, a chill which affected 
every fibre, came over me, which was succeeded by the desire to repose. 
To proceed was sometimes impossible, and to stay was dangerous; I there- 
fore hesitated to go farther, but feeling no wish to be laughed at for 
relinquishing my project, I still went on. On surmounting this steep, 
which had well-nigh baffled me, I found another plain, where I halted to 
replace the covering on my feet. About the centre of it was a small crater, 
which had been evidently formed by one of those volcanic eruptions so 
common in the Andes. From the appearance of it, it must have been 
burned out several years, but the streams of Java were still visible in many 
places, and where the snow had partially melted, several channels could be 
seen filled with it. The crater exhibited nothing remarkable, except its 
amazing depth, which was far greater comparatively than that of Mount 
Vesuvius. 

I had now arrived at the foot of the last rock, which was in a more 
sloping position than the previous ones, and consequently easier of access. 
After two hours I attained the height of my aérial trip, but so wearied that 
[ could not resist the temptation of sitting down afew minutes. Herel 
remarked that the dozing sensation first came upon my canine compagnon 
de voyage, but either he had more self-command than his master, or it did 
not assail him so heavily. He seemed to have an instinctive dread of its 
effects, for the instant he felt his eyelids drooping, he jumped up and shook 
himself violently, and then sat down, placing his nose between his paws 
to shelter it from the wind. On one occasion the sagacity of this faithful 
animal certainly preserved me. I had sunk intothe deadly slumber so far. 
as to lose all recollection, when I was startled by his loud bark, accompanied 
by a rough scratching on my breast.—pp. 143—148. 


. There is a great deal of matter similar to this scattered over. the 
‘Recollections.’ The descriptions are lively, and, as we have 
before said, many of the_persons who made a figure in the war, are 
bia forward in a very skilful manner;. but it is a history in 
which, interested as a reader can hardly fail to be in many of its 
details, we continually perceive the want of some solid ground for. 
conviction, and which we therefore turn from without satisfaction. ’ 
The Memoirs of General Miller come forth under auspices of 
which we can better judge, than of those of the former publication. 
They are authenticated by the name of his brother, and the most 
part of the accounts are taken from the mouth of a person, of whose, 
character for probity and veracity every one has the means, of; 
judging. The subject of this biographical sketch was originally» 
with the English army, and served in Senin but in what capacity, : 
whether civil or ar: sy his brother does not inform»us—an » 


Omission for which we are unable to account. While on the con- 
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tinent in 1816 and 1817, he bad an opportunity of becoming con- 
nected with a French mercantile concern, but he resisted the: 
temptation, and preferred setting off for South America, the river 
Plata being the point to which he turned his eye. He landed at 
Buenos-Ayres in September, 1817, and upon application, obtained 
a captain’s commission in the army of the Andes, which was then 
in Chile, and was under the command of San Martin. He hastened 
to Santiago, the capital of Chile, arrived there on the 24th January, 
and was immediately put upon duty. In a very short time he 
obtained the brevet rank of major, and embarked as the senior 
officer with the troops pertaining to the Chilian squadron. Shortly 
after this, Lord Cochrane arrived and took the command of the 
fleet. The expectations and hopes which filled the hearts of the 
Valparaisans on this occasion, are described by Mr. Miller as 
raised to the highest pitch. But there is nothing in the former 

art of the memoirs which we can fix upon as possessing the 
interest we had expected to find marking them throughout. To 
this, however, must be particularly excepted the highly romantic 
narrative of the singular escape of Benavides. This man was a 
celebrated leader of some desperate bands of freebooters, and an 
object of terror to the F eatay army. His barbarity was unequalled 
for its monstrosity. He cut out the tongues of his prisoners with 
the most Algerine delight, and he employed every species of torture 
to revenge the injuries which the Araucanian Indians had formerly. 
suffered. General San Martin having obtained possession of Val- 
divia, by that means deprived Benavides of his grand depot; but 
the history of the way in which he became at first connected with 
this villain, who afterwir s leagued with the opposite party, deserves 
to be recorded. Benavidesand his brother had been made prisoners 
at the battle of Maypo. They had obtained a pardon as regarded 
their lives, but were expelled the country. On their way, they 
attempted to bribe the soldiers who accompanied them. The 
commandant discovered it, and ordered their instant execution. 
They were accordingly shot; but what was San Martin’s surprize, 
when, some time after, he was informed that Benavides was still 
alive, and desired an interview with him. To make the romance, 
however, complete, this meeting was not till certain stipulations | 
had been made, and it took-place in the chapel porch of a lonely. “ 
country mansion, and at midnight. But we shall follow Mr. 
Miller’s own example, and give the relation which Benavides has ~ 
himself made of the extraordinary affair of his escape. ee 


‘The following is the account which Benavides himself gave of the ~° 
transaction to General San Martin. He said that, upon leaving San- 
tiago, neither he nor his brother entertained any suspicion they were to be 
executed on the road; that if they had apprehended any such design, it’. 
would have been easy for them to have absconded before they left ‘the 
capital : but feeling satisfied on the score of personal safety, they post® 
poned the attempt until a favourable opportunity should occur in the course~ 
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of their march, and more particularly as they wished to avoid compromisinS 
their friends of the royalist party then resident at Santiago; that on the 
evening of the second day the officer of the escort ordered a halt for the 
brothers to be searched, and seventeen doubloons being found in the lining 
of the boots of the elder, the officer asked if they had attempted to bribe 
the soldiers, which was answered in the negative ; that the party then left 
the road, and having arrived at a lonely spot at nightfall, the officer 
ordered them (the two brothers) to prepare for instant death. They were 
made to kneel, with eyes unbound, and a volley was fired. Benavides 
received two balls, one of which passed through his right shoulder, the 
other through his left side. He fell, but, preserving his presence of mind, 
he feigned himself dead, in the hope of ultimately effecting his escape. 
The serjeant of the escort, as he supposed, drew his sword, and gave him 
a heavy cut across the throat, saying at the same time, “‘ Take that, villain, 
for the murder of my family!” The soldiers then threw a quantity of earth 
and stones over the two bodies, and withdrew. Benavides remained 
motionless for some minutes, when, finding that his executioners had 
finally left him, he immediately set to work to disengage himself from the 
load of earth with which he was encumbered ; he then, with great diffi- 
culty, untied the cords with which he was bound, and having stripped off 
the jacket and shirt of his deceased brother, to bind up his own wounds, he 
quitted the fatal spot. He walked the greater part of the night, suffering 
acutely from the pain of his wounds, and from the still less supportable 
agonies of thirst. Having reached the hovel of a good old man and 
woman, they took pity upon him; and although poverty confined their 
means of cure to the constant washing of his wounds with water from a 
neighbouring rill, Benavides found himself sufficiently recovered, at the 
end of sixteen days, to creep unperceived into Santiago, where he remained 
concealed. 

‘General San Martin and Benavides had several subsequent meetings, 
which were held at night near the fountain in the great square of the city. 
Benavides revealed the names of those who were still inimical to the 
patriot cause, and also the means they employed to carry on their corres- 
pondence with the royalists, and to remit subscriptions to promote the 
} restoration of the ancient order of things. He reiterated the offer of his 

services to the republic : they were accepted, and a plan of operations for 

the ensuing campaign in the south of Chile was determined upon. He 
was soon afterwards sent, in charge of an officer, who was kept in ignorance 
of the name of the person he escorted, to General Balcarce, at that time 
commanding the troops in the province of Concepcion, and who was 
minutely informed of the character and conduct of Benavides, and of the 

. ¢ircumstances which rendered it expedient to place such a person upon 
| staff. Balcarce was instructed to observe the utmost circumspection 
#6t carrying into execution plans suggested by Benavides: and, taking care 
- hotto betray any signs of mistrust, to keep a watchful eye over that extra- 
ordinary man, whose local knowledge and prior connexions with the 
royalist chiefs, as well as his influence over the Araucanians, gave vdlue 
and weight to his opinions, and rendered him a desirable instrument in 
th prosecution of the war. There can be no doubt that to his counsel 
‘Was owing the conquest of the island of Lajas, and of the fort Del Nact- 
“miento, and the successful issue of that campaign. Indeed, General 
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Balcarce distinctly attributed it to the advice of Benavides, whose adhesion, 
to the cause of the country became undoubted. 

Unhappily General Balcarce imparted his secret to Colonel Freyre, 
governor of Concepcion, who, at a conference at which all three were 
present, had the indiscretion to tell Benavides, in a moment of warm dis- 
cussion, that a man of his species was not to be trusted. Fired at the 
insult, the stern Benavides disappeared within eight-and-forty hours, and 
speedily commenced a desolating war with fire and sword, committin 


unheard-of barbarities upon the helpless and unoffending inhabitants.’ 
vol, i. pp. 248—251. 


After having been actively engaged in the various engagements 
which occurred during the years 1818 and 19, and having been 


dangerously wounded, Major Miller received from San Martin, — 


the promotion to a lieutenant-colonelcy, and set sail in the Santa 
Rosa, to aid in the liberation of Peru. He was again after a short 
time facet and took upon him the government of the district 
round Ica: but rapid as seems to have been the promotion of Mr. 
Miller, and important as it doubtless was to him, as well as in the 
idea of an affectionate brother, we cannot help smiling very 
frequently at the somewhat absurd notion of calling this work the 
‘ Memoirs of General Miller,’ because there is an occasional oppor- 
tunity for mentioning his name, and he was in the South Ameri- 
can army when the war of independence was being carried on. 
General Miller was, we have no doubt, very brave and very active 
during his service, but we have certainly not read a single thing in 
the first volume of his memoirs, which could rightly give the book 
such a title, instead of that of a narrative, or a history of the war 
itself. We shall therefore take our extracts without further attempt- 
ing to draw with us the slender thread of personal narrative which 
the work affords. What Colonel Miller did, a great many other 
persons of his rank were doing at the same time; and, as we have 
not yet seen that he, in any marked way, or out of the ordina 
line of duty, contributed to the events of the war, we feel it would 
be difficult to take our specimens of the publication with a view 
to the General’s personal deeds. As, however, his brother has 
taken a long quotation from the Lima Gazette, respecting his 
wanderings on the desert shore of Lima, when endeavouring to 
reach Callao, we shall give the description of the truly fearful 
scenes which he passed. 

‘ The coast of Peru may be said to consist of a line of sandy desert, 
five hundred leagues in length, the breadth varying from seven to above 
fifty miles, as the several branches of the Andes approach to, or recede 
from, the shores of the Pacific Ocean. It presents great inequalities of 
surface, and has the appearance of having once formed a part of the 
bed of the adjoining ocean. Were it not for the stupendous back ground, 
which gives to every other object a comparatively diminutive outline, the 
sand hills might sometimes be called mountains. The long line of desert 
is intersected by rivers and streams, which are seldom less than twenty, 
or more than eighty or ninety miles apart. The narrow strips on each 
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bank of every stream are peopled in proportion to the supply of water. 
During the rainy season in the interior, or from the melting of the snows 
upon the Andes, the great rivers upon the coast swell prodigiously, and 
can be crossed only by means of a balsa, which is a raft or frame-work, 
fastened upon four bull-hides sewed up, made air-tight, and filled with 
wind. A few of the large rivers reach the sea, but most of those of the 
second order are consumed in irrigating the cultivated patches, or are 
absorbed by the encompassing desert, where it never rains; where neither 
birds, beasts, nor reptiles, are ever seen, and where a blade of vegetation 
never grew. Sometimes a rill of water bubbles up, and is lost within the 


space of a hundred yards. Very often the banks of rivers are too steep 


and rugged to admit of the water being applied to the purposes of irri- 
gation ; consequently the surrounding country cannot be cultivated. No 
stranger can travel from valley to valley, as the inhabited strips are 
inappropriately called, without a guide; for the only indication that the 
desert has been trodden before, is an occasional cluster of bones, the 
remains of beasts of burden that have perished. The sand is frequently 
raised into immense clouds by the wind, to the great annoyance of the 
traveller, who generally rides with his face muffled up. The obstacles to 
moving a body of troops from one point to another in this country can 
only be appreciated by military men who had to contend against them. 
But description, unaccompanied by a statement of facts, will fall short 
of conveying even a faint idea of the horrors of the desert. | 

‘{t is not a rare circumstance for the most experienced vaquianos, or 
guides, to lose themselves. In that case, terror instantly reduces them to 
a state of positive insanity. Unless they recover the path by chance, or 
are fortunate enough to see other travellers loom above the horizon, they 
inevitably perish, and their fate is no more known than that of a ship 
which founders unseen in the distant ocean. Inthe desert, a puff of 
wind obliterates the footsteps of a column of soldiers. 

‘ The vaquianos are nevertheless very expert, and regulate their course 
by circumstances unobservable to the casual traveller. When Colonel 
Miller galloped across the desert of Siguas, ten leagues in breadth, he 
expressed some doubts to the guides, as to whether they were in the 
proper direction. They told him that, so long as a bright star which 
they pointed out was in sight, there was no danger in losing themselves, 
They remarked, that as the wind always blew from the same quarter, they 
had only to keep the breeze in their left eye, to make the valley of Vitor. 
However, detachments, and even entire corps of the army, often have 


been known to lose themselves for a considerable time.’—vol. ii. pp. 
51—53. 


This is extremely interesting, and throughout the work there 
will be found abundant matter of the same kind for the curious and 
inquisitive reader. It contains information respecting almost all the 
subjects connected either with the present or past state of South 
America; and the romantic narratives with which the purel 
historical details are varied, are given with a good deal of ability. 
We find fault with Mr. Miller for having endeavoured to fill the 
large, gilt and splendid frame of such a history, with the portrait 
of his brother, but the work itself is one which few readers could 
lay aside without regret. , 
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Of the kind-of materials with which a great part of the work 
is filled, nd which give it an interest independent of the military 
details, the account which is given of the City of Cuzco, is a good 
specimen. The same also may be said of that of the origin of the 
children of the sun, the history of the Peruvians being certainly 
one of the most remarkable of which human tradition has pre- 
served any fragments. They were separated from those portions 
of the world which were supposed to enjoy the exclusive pos- 
session of learning, of laws founded on reason, and customs in- 
fluenced by a known progressive refinement. But notwithstandin 
their separation from the people of the other quarters of the globe, 
they were in most of the circumstances which regard civil life, in 
a high state of enlightenment. Their cities were grand by their 
extent, and the plan of their edifices, and they were built so as to 
accommodate a ee addicted to luxury and elegance. The 
history of the Incas is too much mixed up with fable, to be ‘re- 
garded in many points as authentic; but what light can be drawn 
from the singular traditions of the country, is sufficient to shew 
that, however the arts might advance, there was an insuperable 
barrier to the real advancement of civilization. An isolated nation 
may, by the slow but certain result of human ingenuity, workin 
with human necessity, become skilful in science, nt even we 
acquainted with the best and most necessary rules for the protec- 
tion of wae 4 It may, as the result of this knowledge, be- 
come gradually more wealthy, and more fixed, in a state of 
regular, undisturbed peace. But if it be to grow enlightened in 
the same proportion as other nations differently circumstanced, or 
to be seen tending towards the strength and glory of an emanci- 
pated humanity, it must feel the breath of the mighty spirit, 
which gives a oneness to all people and nations; and which, 
whether there be peace or war on the earth, forces men into the 
consciousness that, as they are all of one kind, so have they all 
acommon bond and destiny; not to know which, is to be still 
within the chances of the wind or rain to make them again barba- 


rians. There are some curious traits mentioned in the following 
extract :— 


‘On the invasion of Pizarro, the Peruvians were found to have attained . 
a high degree of civilization, much higher, indeed, than any other nation 
was ever known to have reached prior to the knowledge of letters, or 
graphic records. Wonderful remains of works of utility prove their 
knowledge, skill, and extraordinary industry. In many of the provinces, 
the sides of lofty hills, or rather mountains, are cased round with terraces, 
or hanging gardens as they have elsewhere been called, which rise one 
above another to a surprising elevation. Each terrace is faced with stone, 
and, although of inconsiderable width, they cover the sides of such high 
and extensive mountains, that they alone must have produced subsistence 
for a very considerable population. Those terraced strips of land were 
by the Peruvians called Andenes, which probably induced the conquerors 
to give the name of Andes to the entire mighty ridge of mountains, or 
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cordillera, which stretches from the straits of Magellan to the isthmus of 
Panama. The. Andenes are often to be seen in districts where rain never 
falls, and how they could have been irrigated is now unknown, 

‘In the lower ground, what are now desert levels of many leagues 
square, were once irrigated by immense azeguias, which conveyed abun- 
dance of water that gave fertility to tracts at present condemned to absolute 
sterility. In several places may be seen the ruins of well-built cities, 
which cover more ground than modern Lima, or Madrid. Some of them 
are upwards of twenty miles from the nearest supply of water. 

‘The crumbling remains of numerous fishing villages on the border of 
the Pacific prove, that the ocean was made to contribute extensively to | 
the wants or luxuries of the people. By means of the messengers before 
described, the tables of the Incarial family at Cuzco were regularly 
supplied with sea fish. The subterraneous azequias of Nasca are worthy 
of investigation. How far they extend is not known, but it is supposed 
that the Peruvians drove an adzt horizontally until they met with a peren- 
nial spring. The valley of Nasca depends exclusively upon water thus 
obtained. The desert north and south of it is nearly a hundred miles ia 
breadth. The underground aqueducts are lined with uncemented ma- 
sonry. From the bottom of the channel to the crown of the arch, is about 
four or five feet, and about three feet in width. Many of them are now 
choaked up; but a sufficient number remain to give amazing fertility to 
the valley of Nasca, where the vine, which is extensively cultivated, is 


often equal in girth to an elm of thirty years’ ulti 






‘The valley of Santa once contained a populati@m of seven hundred 
thousand souls. It now numbers only seven hundred, according to the 
account given by the governor in 1824, Acari once reckoned sixty 
thousand inhabitants: it now contains but six thousand, the greatest part 
of which are negro slaves, Acari, or Nacari, signifies tribulation, and 
is the spot to which offenders and criminals were formerly exiled. | 

‘It appears that the Peruvians never built a town, or suffered a single 
house to occupy a spot that was susceptible of cultiyation.. wad 

‘The monuments which in Cuzco still survive the destructive barbarity 
of its conquerors, attest more strongly than the concurring accounts of 
early Spanish authors, the power, the splendour, and the civilization of 
the people, by whom they were erected. The extent and magnificence of 
this city arose, in a great measure, from one singular and striking trait in 
the policy of the incas. Every tribe or nation of which their vast empire 
was composed, was allowed (on being conquered) to add a new division to 
the city. Those who, from commercial, political, or other views, chose 
' to reside or settle in the capital, were permitted to do so, in the full 
enjoyment of their own language, usages, and costume. These aggre- 
gations were rendered the more numerous, by a regulation which obliged 
the youth of certain superior classes to be sent from all parts of the 
empire to be educated in the capital.’—vol. u. pp. 188—190. 


There is much general information also of a statistical kind in Mr. 
Miller’s work, and the observations which he appears to have 
made on the present stateof Peru, &c., are many and judicious. 
As soon as the war ended, General Miller, who had advanced to 
that rank, was made prefect of the department of Potosi. This 
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district contained three hundred thousand souls, and:is rendered 
of considerable importance by the extent and value of its mines. 
The town of Potosi itself is surmounted by the Cerro, an argen- 
tiferous mountain, in which above five thousand mines have been 
‘opened, but only fifty or sixty of which are at present worked. 

€ upper portion is supposed to be exhausted, ‘but the lower part 
of the mountain has ‘been left almost unworked, it having cost 
560,243 dollars to drain off the springs, with which it abounds, 
from one of the principal mines. The information given on this 
interesting suber is very full, and forms a useful feature in the 


work, The following extract will give some idea of this celebrated 
mining. district :— 


‘The surrounding country is also metalliferous. Silver of great fineness 
abounds in a hill called Guayna-Potosi, close to the Cerro, but which 
cannot be worked, on account of numerous springs being met with at no 
great distance from the surface. ‘The ore is pulverized in mills, worked 
with overshot wheels, turned by streamlets conducted from lakes or pools 
in the mountains, from one to ten miles distance from the city. The 
largest of these lakes are formed by dams built across the quebradas or 
ravines. The water is sparingly let out by a sluice in the day-time, but 
never at night, and sometimes not oftener than twice a week, according 
to the supply. Some of the larger pools are fed by tributary ones, situated 
in higher recesses ofjthe same mountains. People are constantly employed 
as lakekeepers, to attend to the sluices, and to repair damages. In very 
dry seasons it has happened that a scarcity of water has caused the mills 
to stand still. This inconvenience might be obviated if the azequias, or 
channels, were paved, and the lakes properly cleaned out. 

‘In the year 1572, a mint was constructed, at the expence of 11,000 
dollars. It was intended to be only provisional; but it was not until 
the year 1751 that the present edifice was built. Up to the last mentioned 
date, the different sorts of money coined at Potosi were flat angular pieces 
of silver or gold, bearing the Spanish arms, and a figure denoting their value. 

‘ The process of extracting silver from the ore was of the rudest kind 
until 1751, when Velasco introduced the amalgamation with quicksilver. 
Before this, several thousand hornillos, or small furnaces, were used for 
smelting. Their appearance at night on the Cerro is described by Acosta, 
and other early travellers, as forming an illumination as beautiful and 
symmetrical as it was extraordinary. : 

‘If eight’marks of silver zx pina be obtained out of each caxon (which 
is fifty quintales, or fifty hundred-weight of ore), it is considered that the 
proprietor does not lose by working his mines on the Cerro of Potosi. At 
other places from ten to twenty marks per cazon is the proportion required 
to pay expences, which are augmented by the situation of mines in 
mountains difficult of access; distant from inhabited places, provisions, 
fuel, and water to turn a mill. The mines actually worked in the Cerro 
of Potosi do not in general yield more than ten marks per cazon. * At 
many pos on the side of the Cerro are extensive heaps, called rodados, 
formed by the refuse of mines, when they were so productive as to render 
the rodados unworthy of attention, They have however become valuable, 
and are found to produce from three to fifteen marks per cazon. 
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‘The richest vetas, or lodes, and the largest mines, are now under 
water, and it would require European science and capital to drain them. 

‘The Portagalete mines, in the province of Chichas, sixty-five leagues 
from Potosi, produce ore that gives from sixty to eighty marks the cazon. 
Another mine, the Gallofa, in the province of Chayanta, produces ore 
that yields forty marks per caxon.’—vol. ii. pp. 241—243. 

e have to repeat, in closing this work of Mr. Miller, which 
certainly, contains much interesting and useful matter, the observa- 
tions we have already made, that it might as well and better have 
been termed a history of the South American war, than Memoirs 
of the author’s brother. From beginning to end it possesses the 
character not of a personal, but a general history. It contains 
the date of Geet Miller’s birth, tells us how and when he 
entered the army, and relates some anecdotes of his exploits, 
and of those of his particular acquaintances; but we really can 


discover nothing in all this which could either make us think a 


simple life of General Miller worth reading, or the life of General 
Miller of such importance to the cause of independence in South 
America, as to render it fit to be the initial letter of its history. 
As a work of general information on most of the topics connected 
with the late scene of the patriot war, the publication will, we 
have little doubt, be long regarded as highly valuable and enter- 
taining, and it in a great measure deserves to begs but it should 
have been sent into the world under its proper €lf@racter—a work 
made up of the united recollections of two brothers, the one a 
member of the patriot army, seeing much, but disliking authorship ; 
the other a traveller, learning things of a different nature, and 
loving to describe all he saw or was told of. Of the Recollections, 
we have already given our opinion. The work is in some parts 
infinitely amusing, but wants the seal of authenticity, and 1s far 
below that of Mr. Miller, in respectability or usefulness. 
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Art. IV.—A Spinster’s Tour in France, the States of Genoa, S¢., 


during the Year 1827. 12mo. pp. 427. London: Longman & Co. 
1828. 


For the publication of this little journal, we have the usual plea 
of the kind commendations of partial friends; though we have 
not met for some time a volume that stands less in need of apo- 
logy. France has been traversed in every direction ; so. likewise 
have been the States of Genoa; often have their attractions been’ 
displayed in sober prose and animated verse; but they are not yet 

ted. Much remains in even the most frequented. countries 
© tOuFists to describe. Without depending on cathedrals and: 
picture galleries, on celebrated. scenes that have been over and 
over depicted, and anecdotes that are to be found in every guide- 
book, there are a thousand traits in foreign countries which have 
hitherto escaped the attention of our most observant. travellers. 
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The: habits and features of the people vary m every province; 
every ‘village has its peculiar notions and traditions ; and to a man 
of imtelligence-and feeling, who permits none of the sufferings or 
enjoyments of his fellow creatures to escape his sympathies, sub- 
jects will tually present themselves at every step he takes, 
which he can hardly fail to render engaging, if he have only the 
enviable faculty of treating them with vivacity and good taste. 
‘Besides, how few are there even among the best educated of our 
‘travelled gentry, who approach the soil of France or Italy with 
‘that enthusiasm, apparently so necessary to any writer who would 
attempt to redlize the ideas which are generally associated with 
teeming eee with flowery vallies, elevated mountains, and 
transparent skies! How few are there who can bring back to us 
the mysterious sounds of the forest, the music of the fields, the 
calm and happy aspect of the secluded hamlet, and the annals of 
its inhabitants! The hum of the evening, or the joyous bustle of 
the early morning may be found among the most delicious sources 
of pleasure which the wanderer experiences ; yet how seldom does 
he note them; how vain his efforts to communicate them to the 
mass of mankind, who have no sense for luxuries such as these! 
From early life we have most of us been accustomed to look 
on France as sce soil of chivalry, of rural gaiety, simpli- 






city and benev@ience ; of romantic scenery, of quiet industry, and 
of happiness that would seem to make every day a festival. But 
if we compare our youthful prepossessions with the pages of our 
modern tourists, we turn away very generally in a either 
with them, or with ourselves: with them if they be wholly occu- 
pied, as they usually are, with public buildings, works of art, 
trade and manufactures ; or with ourselves for entertaining such 
poetical fancies of a land, said to be flat and uninteresting, and 
intersected’ by no streams that are at all worthy of fame. We 
mention with praise the Loire, and are told that its navigation is 
interrupted by beds of sand ;—the Garonne, and are informed 
that it is a sluggish, turbid river, and so we go on from page to 
page, chastising all our early bright prepossessions, uritil we are 
at last convinced that they are mere visions of the heated brain that 
ought to be committed to the winds. | 

f for nothing else, we feel no little gratitude tothe good Spinster 
who has furnished out the present volume, for this at least, that 
she has awakened in us those very dreams of childhood, which a 
severe philosophy would: have taught us to forget. She has re- 
stored, as far as in her lay,—to the streams, their nymphs ; to the 
vineyards, their blithsome maids ; and to every spot, the faygurite 
genius of the place. She looked at France and Liguria i 
eye:of rapture; nothing,escapedher intelligent glance. “was 
alive to.every enjoyment that was supplied to the inhabitants of 
those countries by their soil and happy skies, and her work fully 
reflects the delightful feelings by which she was animated. Here 
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- most certainly not in their bodily comfort. No 
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and there we discover a tone of thought, and a depth of informa- 
tion almost masculine; but she relates: too many circumstances 
peculiarly feminine to make us for a moment doubt the truth of 
the name which she has affixed to her title page. If she be, as 
we apprehend on calculation she must be, an old maid, we must 
say that she is the most agreeable of that hapless tribe whom we 
have ever encountered. Her style of composition is. vivid, and 
never verbose ; neat without primness, and familiar without negli- 
ence. 

. Her first sojourn was at Bernay, of which she gives a very 
favourable picture. Her description of the comforts of the imha- 
bitants may be applied to the French people generally. 


‘Who can observe and not Jove this people for their urbanity, their 
independent spirit, which induces them to every active pursuit, their kind- 
liness to each other, their strong domestic attachments? The pride with 
which the parents lead along their pretty well-dressed children of a 
festival day; the happy countenance of the good-wife, who enlivens the 
atélier or métier of her husband with her chat, while her eye and hand 
are busy with her work or distaff, or spinning reel ; the confidence neigh- 
bours have in each other, by living as they do with open doors and win- 
dows, all bespeak the highest qualities of human nature and of Christians. 
Their supposed inferiority certainly is not in their. or their heart, 

anigy or bourgeoisie 
are more neatly or substantially clad; and the cheapm@™™ of every prime 
article of food, and their own simple and sober habits, allow them almost 
always to have more than a sufficiency. An additional proof of an 
orderly mind is in their houses: look into the humble cottage, you seé 
substantial, sometimes curious furniture, good kitchen apparatus, a garden 
stored with their favourite vegetables and fruit, and enlivened with 
beautiful flowers, the out-house preserving peats ‘or fire-wood. The fowl 
is admitted, it is true, into the family circle; but as most of the active 
housewives brush out their dwellings every day, and strew them with sand, 
or sprinkle them, litters do not accumulate. At the inns the beds are 
good; the rooms prettily decorated with the papers manufactured in this 
as in other provinces; the linen is always clean, though coarse; and the 
cotton blankets are very beautiful, though rather heavier than those of 
wool. The communications throughout the country are continual, and 
the roads in this province much less obstructed by repairs than in 
many counties of England. Certainly the tea equipage is not generally 
understood by the French: a tin pot, with a cover which rarely fits, is 
lieu of tea urn, to which a plate, basin, and large table 8 is the 
couvert ; and those substitutes for fingers, the sugar-tongs and salt-spoon;, 
are never put upon a table, though they sometimes ornament'a shelf.’— 
pp. 29—31. _ } to 


thence our fair Spinster seems to have had a pleasant 
J to Alencon, Beaumont, and Le Mans. - The latter is:one 
of ost spacious and agreeable towns in France ; but: we own 
that we should have been better pleased with our Spinster’s account 


of it, if she had not filled her pages. with. so en 
sketches of the celebrated persons whom it has produced. There 
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is, as every traveller knows, in each of the considerable French 
towns, a portly quarto, which has been laboriously compiled by 
some clientless advocate, or patientless physician, giving a full 
descriptiou of all the localities, produce, manufacture, character of 
the people, eminent persons born within the district, and all the 
matural and other wonders by which it has at any time been dis- 
tinguished. From such a volume our author has easily collected 
great abundance of heavy matter, which might have been well 
dispensed with. This is a vice to which she is rather too prone, 
She seldom mentions a town without winding up her remarks upon 
it with an extract from the quaint eulogium which the topogra- 
pher usually takes care to place in a prominent chapter of his — 
volume. . 

-. Although in religious matters she is of course an exclusive, and 
appears firmly to believe that every person who is not a sound 
Protestant will gostraight to the old gentleman ; yet we are happy 
to find that she gives the French women due credit. ‘It is an illi- 
beral and erroneous judgment,’ she truly says, ‘ that we often form 
of French women. Because they have ease and liveliness of man- 
ner, we imagine their thoughts and their conduct unsteady. But 
observe a well-educated French woman of any rank, watch her 


cgi dial, will find that her ease proceeds from an 






obliging di n, and her liveliness from a good and guileless 
heart.’ She adds a rhodomontade about religion, which as 
it springs entirely from ignorance, may be passed over. It is im- 
possible, however, for any person at all acquainted with the 
various forms of worship existing in the world, not to laugh at this 
and another similar passage whieh occurs in her account of Genoa. 
‘Never,’ she asserts, ‘during my sojourn in this country, did I 
hear the mediation of Christ invoked ; and I firmly believe that 
‘the mother of God ” is considered a sufficient mediatrix by the 
devoted, the deluded people.’—(p. 334). All that need be said 
upon this is, that she must not have understood any one of the 
numerous offices of the churches at which she attended, as it is 
well known, that there is scarcely a single prayer out of the many 
composing them, which does not conclude with the words—“ per 
Christum dominum nostrum.” So much for the Spinster’s know- 
ledge of religion ! , 

From.Le Mans our fair traveller had the courage to make an 
excursion to La Fleche, whose hills were visited with delicious 
breezes, ‘that recalled all one had ever read or heard of the fresh- 
ness and fragrance of the brilliant skies of France. Streams of 
golden and purple light as the sun sank, heightened then ned 
every tint; while hay-harvest that still lingered (it was ‘ll 
of August), tul: it mixed with the busy wheat fields, brought out 
eroups:of villagers, whose gay dresses and merry faces were in per- 
fect keeping with the scene.’ | : 


From La’ Fleche to Angers is but the journey of ‘day. Our 
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author’s account of the latter place is somewhat too copious. We 
shall only extract from it a single anecdote, which,. wherever she 
found it, is really too good to be passed over. 


‘When the parliaments were exiled under ‘the administration of the 
Chancellor Maupeau, Monsieur de Montbelin, one of the most ancient 
and respected members in that of Paris, was treated with extreme severity, 
because his influence was known to have directed the opinions and con- 
firmed the opposition of numbers. A “ lettre de cachet”. ordered him, to 
l'Ile Dieu, where in a wretched village, consisting merely of ‘fishermen’s 
huts, he found only one habitable dwelling, that of the priest, in which 
he requested he might take up his abode. The curé received him with 
the ease and politeness of a man accustomed to good society, gave the 
stranger every possible accommodation, and surprised him by his intelli- 
gence and erudition. Equally pleased with his visitor, the curé ventured 
to ask what could have induced him, possessed of every qualification for 
society, and who had evidently been in the constant habit of it, to choose 
so desolate a spot as l’Ile Dieu for his residence. The poor exile feelingly 
replied, ‘‘ that it was not from choice, but in obedience to an imperative 
order, that he had craved his hospitality; for,” added he, ‘‘ as counsellor 
to the parliament of Paris, I am member of a body which has had the 
misfortune of displeasing the king, while performing only its duties. 
But allow me to ask you, sir, how, with the intellect and manners that 
must have distinguished you in the world, you can have confined yourself 
to a spot where neither can be valued?” ‘* Necessit choice fixes me 
here; for, being a Jesuit, 1 am a member of a bod h has had the 


misfortune of displeasing the parliaments, while performing only its 
duties.” ’—pp. 156—158. 


We must take the liberty to pass over our fair Spinster’s account 
of her journey to Paris, and of the curiosities which she inspected 
there. Neither shall we offer any apology for refusing to linger 
with her at Lyons, or at Turin, on her way to Genoa. "The moun- 
tains of Savoy, and the winding picturesque roads of that count 
might, perhaps, have detained us, if our author had endeavoured 
to convey more accurate ideas of their remarkahle beauty. . At’ 
Asti she began to feel the influence of Italy. 


‘ The profusion of beautiful fruits arranged in stalls with much effect, 
and served by pretty, sprightly women, whose gypsy countenances be- 
came the large double handkerchief carelessly tied over their black. well- 
parted hair, or left, to fall lightly on the shoulders; the various forms and 
devices and shades of the maccaroni; the profusion of fancy bread, with- 
out one butcher or poulterer’s stall intervening, bespoke the simple taste 
of the people; while the portiera in place of doors, the apparatus, 
for making lemonade at every house of refreshment, the outer-closed 
shutters, or long blinds, more general than at Turin, announced the 
Tee Peroach to a tropical climate. We replenished our fruit-basket, 
list eagerly to the first accents of Italy, and returned the smiles and: 


nods which the good-humoured people gave, as if from habit, to the 
great diligence.’—p. 315. 


We hasten to Genoa, ‘the superb city,’ with the appearance of 
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which. Barker’s Panorama must have made every Londoner ac- 

quainted, who has not had the good fortune to visit the beautiful 

original. ‘This new world,’ exclaims our author, ‘this new life, 

is; wonderfully pleasing. It seems as if we were returning again 

to.childhood, observing every object in nature, endeavouring to 

ade new combinations, and to fix impressions in the mind for the 
st time.’ 


‘In the morning my senses were charmed by airs fragrant with orange 
and verbena; for that elegant plant in this climate is no longer a slight 
shrub, but a lofty, strong, and richly scented tree, whose long-spiked 
blossoms are one of the greatest ornaments of autumn. I was somewhat 
perplexed to conjecture whence all these sweets proceeded: my apartment 
was “‘ au troisiéme,” and the depth from my window to the court seemed 
profound as to the bottom of Carisbrook’s famous well. Another tier of 
apartments rose above me, and yet in higher air were suspended the ter- 
races and the gardens that sent all this regale to our lower regions. The 
breakfast was peculiarly refreshing. The bread simple, delicate, guiltless 
of all the artifices which give it unnatural fairness in England, unspoiled 
by the carelessness which generally makes it an atrocious food in France. 
London does not receive such teas as Genoa; but it is possible the great 
difference immediately perceived in every aliment and beverage here, may 
be attributed to the mediums of air and water in which they are taken, 


One must in voll become an epicure at Genoa; and yet it is not 






epicurism to with thankfulness the sanatory and exquisite gifts, 
which Providencé, by a rare combination, perfects in this fine climate. 
There can be no doubt that many of the ills which embitter so much. of 
our existence in our chilling climate and experimental country, would be 
Initigated, if not entirely removed, by migrating in due time and season 
to this unsophisticated land, where the people gather the rich fruits, rear 
the nourishing vegetables from the native soil, and where the most simple, 
and consequently the most safe, process prepares whatever aliment is 
vended or served. The good Madame Germain, with the heartiness of a 
Burgundian, did honour to the English lady, and to her own adopted 
country, by giving her every dainty the season offered. Quails and orto- 
lans, the freshest vermicelli and most delicate Parmesan cheese to season 
the potage; choicest green figs, opening to show the rich crimson of their 
juicy pulp, and grapes, sweet and transparent, were amongst the daily 
varieties, and all at the cost of three lire for the lady and her companion. 
The apartment, which was completely furnished, was twenty-five Genoese 
lire a week, about equal to nineteen shillings English ;@thus the invalid 
who is obliged to form her arrangements with economy, may come to 
Genoa without apprehension for her finances, which would be difficult in 
many cities even of Italy. —pp. 324—326. 


It makes one’s heart bound even to imagine the various delicious 
enjoyments which are yielded by the harbour, the hills, the lei 
and fruits of Genoa. Life must be there a beautiful stream, if 
be but spent in innocence. Our good Spinster is almost beside 
herself with rapture, when she speaks of some of the. festival days 
she witnessed amidst its fragrant scenery. | 
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‘If you are at Genoa on St. Matthew’s day, the 21st of September, you 
may possibly be attracted by the groups of gay citizens and persons of 
all ranks in their mise de féte pacing along la Strada Balbi, towards the 
city gates. Continuing with the throng that pass the magnificent palace 
of Prince Doria, where you will have often lounged, and from its terrace 
watched the moving scene in the harbour, yon will be led on and on, up 
precipitous steeps and down abrupt descents, till, at the distance of two 
miles, the crowd becomes impenetrable, and you are borne along to the 
little chapel of the saint, which is the end and object of the pilgrimage. 
This appears a favourite festival of the young, for “‘ each lad” seemed to 
be ‘‘ with the lass he loved;” who, in neatest array, eagerly sought admis- 
sion to the shrine where her vows were to be offered. ‘The whole of the 
way presents every beauty of Genoese landscape, and all the kindliness of 
Genoese character. This charm of country, this orderly gladness of the 
people, entirely accord with the brightness and serenity of their heavens. 
Round some of the hills the path is dizzying, for a rushing stream fills 
the mid-way, and the bank slopes suddenly into a deep valley. On many 
a knoll amongst the rocks, shaded by ilex, chesnut, fig, whole families 
seat themselves, purchase fruit and fancy bread from the stalls, which are 
set out wherever a ledge of rock gives space, while others are covered 
with toys, chaplets, and the trifles which, on such a day as this, are 
received as important gifts from those beloved. The animated beings 
grouping in every direction—the sounds of mirth—the exhilarating air, 
still more balmy as the sun declines—the feeling, that, though a stranger, 
you are kindly regarded by this happy-tempered peopl r the time must 
obliterate every care; and when returned to the sad ies of life, the 
remembrance of San Matthew's rural festival will often chase away the 
heaviest thoughts.’-—pp. 338—340. 






We are surprised to learn that music is seldom heard in the 
streets of Genoa. The beauty of the climate, the murmurs of the 
neighbouring sea, the plenty that teems over the land, and the 
gaiety which rings every where around, ought, one should think, 
to place a guitar in every hand. The Genoese are peculiar, and 
not at all enviable in this respect. They love better to lounge of 
an evening through the streets, or to assemble on the neta 
whence they may admire what is not unjustly called, ‘ one of the 
most superb panoramas in the world.’ Their chief pursuit at, pre- 
sent, among the fine arts, is painting, which is successfully culti- 
vated by several noble amateurs. Such is the ‘ march of intellect’ 
among the ladies, that the Siesta is now nearly exploded. But 
instead of dwelling further on the occupations of the Genoese, let 
us join our author in an excursion to Voltri. | 


‘ Saturday, the 22d of September, was one of those bright, calm days, 
freshened sufficiently by Mediterranean airs, which are pectliar to these 
favoured climes. It was not possible to resist an excursive fancy; the 
limoniera, with our careful driver, was ordered early, and in this commo- 
dious light carriage we proceeded leisurely to Voltri; a‘small coast-town,. 
about four leagues from the city, and at the entrance of the Corniche. 
toad, The gardens of the palaces throughout the whole drive perfumed 
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the air: orange: and tuberose, carnation and jasmine, seemed to draw 
increased fragrance as well as greater beauty from their native skies; 
for it certainly is not the care of the gardener or the lady of the villa that 
improves their growth and brilliancy. The concourse of the country 
ple towards the city was amusing, and the sails that glided over the wide 
waters, completed the animation of all nature. The skies indeed around 
Genoa are not peopled: no bird did we ever perceive; for the ortolans 
and beccafiche seldom rise above their favourite coverts, and not one 
little chirping sparrow ever attended our explorings in any direction round 
the city. But if the air is tenantless, the earth is swarming; never in 
our most active districts have I seen greater population than in these 
little coast towns, where industry is unwearying, and the supplies of 
wholesome and favourite food plentiful and cheap. The beauty of the 
children is often remarkable, and the pictures which they form when 
grouping round some venerable old man, whose silver beard descends to his 
girdle, are studies for a Guercino.’ 
* * # * + SS * % * % ” 

‘The valley which winds up amongst the hills that enclose Voltri on all 
sides, except that which spreads along the sea, is very picturesque ; and the 
river Chierusa,. which imperceptibly steals through it inthe summer, is a 
powerful torrent during the rainy season, and runs foaming over its rocky 
bed.into the Mediterranean, immediately under the western limit ‘of the 
town, where the houses are built on a high cliff. Much of the grain 


which gives the people a sufficiency of bread and maccaroni is supplied — 


from their valleyggithat yield the figs, grapes, chesnuts, habit has rendered 
needful to the ees: The olive gardens are not so valuable as in 
those districts more open to the sea and sun; for this narrow vale is kept 
inclining northward by the hills, which attract many noble families during 
the hot season to their villeggiatura. The principal uccupation of the 
women here is preparing cotton from the pod to the thread, which is 
greatly imported from the kingdom of Naples; and the waste and refuse 
serves to keep large paper-mills in activity, which have been established 
time out of mind, about three miles up the valley, where the flow of the 
river is certain.’ 
* * + + * * of * * * * 

‘The noble families of Voltri have been profuse in their gifts of rare 
marbles, and gems and ornaments, to decorate not only the altars and 
chapels of this elegant church, but the very pavement and columns; 
and it must be the splendour of these religious buildings, with the music 
and the august ceremonies often performed in them, that preserves the 
taste and humanises the manners of this poor and ignorant people. We 
were surrounded with curious groupes, as we passed through the long, 
narrow, thickly-peopled streets. All were respectful, all pleased with the 
stranger’s notice. The spinning-wheels were stopped, to show the 
ingenious but simple machine for drawing the cotton easily and firmly 
into a thread. The mothers were delighted at our surprise of the extreme 
fairness of the children; and all smiled and bowed as gracefully as 
Catalani, when we admired their country, and sky, and sea. Cheerful 
as this scene was, we escaped from it to climb the high rock that over- 
hangs the entrance into the Corniche, a station inspiring to the poet and 
the romance writer, and therefore sacred from the hurried description of 
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a tourist’s pen. Thence- we descended on the shores of the great sea, 
whose majestic waves rolled leisurely and evenly on the clean shin 
shore. For the native of Le Mans, who had never seen a collection of 
waters greater than the Loire, this interminable expanse was overpower- 
ing; and to the Hyperborean, who had only known the cerulean seas 
of her land of mist, these glowing heavens and these roseate waves 
realised the poet’s vision. Hour after hour passed deliciously: at length 
the declining sun warned us to our repast; and up a laddery staircase, 
and through a chamber where priests and travellers were taking a meal 
potent with oil and garlic, we penetrated into our little, clean room, where 
the couvert was neatly laid. The exquisite smelts, which had been 
bathing in their own clear waves late in the morning; an omelette such 
as Italy only prepares; lettuce more delicate than that of Cos; grapes 
and figs, with bread, fresh, light, fragrant, gave the corporeal after an 
intellectual teast ; and sun, moon, and stars poured all their effulgence 
upon us on our late return to the city of palaces.’—pp. 352—360. 


We shall indulge the reader with only one extract more, which 
presents a very lively picture of the preparations usually made for 
the great market of Genoa. The author’s concluding observations 
on the general character of the Genoese, are in unison with all that 
we have ever read or heard on the subject. 


:' § The peculiar costume of every surrounding village is now exhibited to 
perfection. Here the handsome native of Recco, with her fanciful blue 
boddice, trimmed with gold braiding, her rose-colour™petticoat, her large 
gold fillagre Maltese cross, and immense bell-shaped ear-rings, ranges 
her elegant osiers and reed-baskets, in which the rich green fig, the purple 
and white grapes, oranges, olives, or the succeeding fruit of each season, 
are neatly spread. The villager, from the hills towards San Quirico, with 
her head attired after the fashion of Asti, her substantial striped. stuffs, 
her hard-featured, tanned face, exhibits her maccaroni of every shade and 
fancy, her filberts, her chesnuts, and the berries which seem equally prized 
by the people as fruit. The gardeners of San Pier d’Arena, Sestri, &c. 
with their smart jackets, ornamented with silver fillagre buttons, their 
tricoté, jelly-bag cap, whose long tasselled end hangs negligently on one 
shoulder, while their curly black hair adds to the humorous expression 
of their keen, handsome features, display their vegetables, particularly 
their artichokes, which are in request even at Milan. The Genoese them- 
selves, and the immediate peasantry, some in their mise de féte, with the 
rich chintz, or clean muslin, placed over their braided hair; others in their 
most dishevelled, unshod, unadorned state, add their various contributions 
to the general stock. Perhaps some pretty girls, more anxious for display 
than the graver matrons, have teased the simple country women, who bring 
profusions of plants and nosegays to this gay mart, till they have given 
them the finest tuberose, the orange or pomegranate blossoms, the spri 

of rich jasmine, or bunch of fine carnations, their fancy had decided on; 
then, in childish glee and triumph, they seat themselves onthe first empty 
basket or unoccupied stand that offers; and in an instant, with all the 
seriousness of friendship, begin smoothing and plaiting each other’s beau- 
tiful long hair, secure it in the classic Roman coil, then arrange every 
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curl in the most effective manner, and place becomingly on one side the 
flowery prize that has been the motive of all this anxiety. 

* Never have I seen more cordiality and kindliness amongst a people 
than in Genoa; and their liveliness, their continually thronging or sitting 
at their occupations in the streets, shows their habits and tempers evi- 
deatly to the observer. We may well believe the assertion of my Italian 
friend, a Milanese by birth, that since her residence of three years in this 
city, during which time she has had an opportunity of knowing whatever 
has passed amongst the people, not one instance of theft, aot one serious 
quarrel, not one attempt at any violence whatever, has been alleged against 
any individual, Yet there are many poor whom the public and private 
charities, and the fraternities of this great city, fail to relieve, though 
beneficence is most active.’—pp. 378—380. 


Putting out of the account the mass of dull matter which our 
Spinster has borrowed from the guide-books, and to ographical 
quartos, the reader can hardly fail to conclude from the passages 
which we have quoted, that this is a very pleasant and well-written 
volume. The author appears to have felt a particular delight in 
noting down sunny landscapes, and in. preserving the memory of 
acts of kindness performed towards her, and of persons whose 
features and manners afforded her pleasure. Her work may be 


fairly said to be the reflection of a good and cheerful mind, and an 
amiable heart. 





Art. V.—America: or a General Survey of the Political Situation 
of the several Powers of the Western Continent, with Conjectures on 


their future Prospects. By a Citizen of the United States. 8yo. 
pp. 356. London: Murray. 1828. 


THE motto which the author has chosen to prefix to his work— 
Matre pulchra filia. pulchrior—at once discloses the main object 
which it has in view. To probe and expose the vulnerable parts 
in the political condition of England; to shew that its present 
ascendancy is raised upon an artificial foundation, which sooner 
or later must give way; to shadow out the opening glories of 
North America, and to demonstrate that each succeeding centu 
to the end of time, is likely only to widen the circle of her national 
opulence and power ;—in a word, to convince the world that the 
daughter. is fairer and destined to be greater than the mother, wha 
is, however, admitted to have some claims to beauty and to station— 
these are the leading points, which through a dense array of 
argument. and conjecture, this citizen of the United States exerts 
himself to establish, ; | 

We must do him the justice to acknowledge that his essay, 
however objectionable it may be to an Englishman in several 
respects, is marked by ability of the very first order. Since the 
publication of those admirable dissertations which were collected 
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in * The Federalist,” we have not seen any political composition 
from the pen of an American, that can at all be compared with 
this. The style is idiomatic and thoroughly English, formed’ in 
our best school. It is, indeed, occasionally verbose, but still the 
language is good, and musically arranged ; and we are often com- 
pelled to admire the beauty of the periods, when we are most 
disposed to differ from the sentiments which they convey. 

As a matter of course, this work will appear to Englishmen 
as overcharged in every page which touches on the present or 
prospective position of the United States. We dare say the author 
thinks that Le is a mere matter of fact writer when he. treats of 
that subject, and that he really intended to separate himself from 
those boasters, who have made the world sick with their nauseous 
exaggerations and visions of American grandeur. It is necessary, 
however, only to turn over a few leaves of his book in order to 
perceive that, whatever may have been his ‘whe designs on 
setting out, he is soon carried away with his absorbing theme, and 
becomes quite as enthusiastic upon it as any of his countrymen. 
It is amusing to observe how calm and rational he can be when he 
speaks of France, or Germany, or Russia, and how rapidly he 
glides into what he himself justly designates as fanfaronade, when 
it is necessary to underrate the fortunes of England, or to magnify 
those of his own country. This is the universalecharacteristic of 
American writers, and is just as conspicuous, though not perhaps 
as offensive, in the author before us, as any author that has 
ever existed. He has a courteous method of expressing his notions, 
which in some measure veils their deformity, and palliates their 
erroneousness ; but as a genuine Yankee braggadocio, he differs in 
no respect from Mr. Cooper. | 

Information, and that commanding knowledge which arises 
from much study and reflection, as well as experience in the world, 
the writer of this volume possesses in an eminent degree. There 
is scarcely any fact unproduced by him to be found in ancient or 
in modern history, which tends in any way to illustrate his argu- 
ments, or to give them plausibility. He is a capital rhetorician, 
and under an outward appearance of great candour, exercises 
occasionally a degree of discretion which sinks into cunning. 
His views are certainly very often comprehensive, and treated ina 
statesman-like manner. But he is a diplomatist by profession, 
and seems generally to have in his contemplation, an antagonist 
whom he sometimes wishes to bully, and sometimes to overreach. 

His essay comes very seasonably after that of Colonel Evans, 
which we reviewed in our last number. It is impossible fora 
British minister of the present day to take up both, or either of 
these works, and not to feel that they contain matter for his most 
serious reflections. In order to restore legitimacy upon the con- 
tinent, and to save Russia from being a: province of » France, 
England has burthened herself with a tremendous debt, which 
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must cripple her energies for centuries. And yet no sooner have 
the European powers begun to enjoy that independence which she 
had secured for them, than they apply their renovated strength to 
projects of their own ;—projects which, particularly in one instance, 
are calculated on a basis of self-aggrandizement, that must dis- 
concert all the hopes she had fondly entertained of the future 
repose of the world. This is for England a new and an un- 
expected position. How she is to extricate herself from it without 
making new sacrifices, and at the same time without hazarding 
that supremacy which she has long enjoyed and _ beneficially 
exercised, is a problem which it will very soon be necessary for our 
government to solve. We recommend to their grave attention the 
work before us. It will place not only Europe but the Americas 
under their view, considered in those relations which it is the 
business of politicians to inquire into, and understand in all their 
bearings. 

It is easy to perceive that it is a darling object of ambition with 
the author, to connect the political system of the United States 
with that of Europe. He wishes that the influence of their 
councils should be felt here; that the acts and words of their 
government should command as much attention in the Old World, 
as those of the cabinet of England. He has no wish that America 
should borrow any institution or custom from Europe; but that on 
the contrary Europe should imitate America in everything, and 
adopt not only her form of government, but submit to all the sug- 
gestions of her envoys. To render the ‘‘ Union” the great and 
principa) leader of the Christian nations, is the Jonging desire 
which pervades every sentence of this work; and so fondly does 
its author cherish this idea, that it is sufficiently apparent before he 
terminates his task, that he seems to himself at least to have 
realized his glorious vision. In more than one passage he styles 
his country the head of the Christian syste. Beyond this even 
American enthusiasm cannot soar. The fledged eagle now looks 
at the sun itself undazzled. 

It was the advice of the illustrious Washington, that the United 
States should form a political system of their own, “ entirely 
distinct. and separate from every other.” This recommendation 
was strongly urged in his farewell address, and has been hitherto 
considered as a presiding and invariable principle with the different 
presidents who. have succeeded him. Our author, however, thinks 
that the season is arrived when it ought to give way before his 
better doctrine ; it was sufficiently suitable to the time when it 
was first propounded ; but it would never comport with the new 
destinies of the Union. 

With respect to the states of Europe, it cannot be denied that 
they have risen with the enlargement of their colonial possessions, 
and have sunk again to their original station, as soon as they lost 
their dependencies. Thus Spain, Portugal, and Holland, which 
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in turn held the rank of eminent powers, in proportion to their 
distant conquests, have resumed their secondary rank since their 
colonies have been lost to them. In the same way it is contended 
England must consent to be a subordinate power, as soon as. she 
shall have lost her colonial possessions—an event which our author 
believes likely to occur in the course of two or three centuries. 
Meanwhile he considers the British empire as the second of the 
three principal elements Speapnaing the yeneral political system 
which prevails throughout Christendom: the continent of Europe, 
with its dependencies in other parts of the world, he considers the 
first of these elements, and America, including its whole extent, he 
enumerates as the third. The contirent of Europe, however, he 
looks upon as entirely under the control of Russia, in consequence 
of the immense physical force that is wielded by that state; and in 
the American world the United States take the lead, by reason of 
their priority of political existence. ‘ Russia, Great Britain, and 
the United States, are therefore he contends, now the three promi- 
nent and first-rate powers of the civilized and Christian world. 
All the rest-stand at present in an order secondary to one or the 
ether of these.’ Having thus complacently fixed the United States 
beside Russia and England, our author may be excused for settin 
down Austria and France as second-rate powers, which are destin 
to be mere satellites of the northern Bear. 

The author then institutes a comparison between the forms of 
government existing in the three grand divisions which he has 
just arranged. | | 


‘The United States are admitted by all to furnish the most finished model 
of a popular government that has yet been seen; and they afford indeed 
the first instance, in which purely popular institutions have ever existed 
tranquilly for any length of time in a great community. The British con- 
stitution, on the other hand, is undoubtedly the most favourable specimen 
that has ever been exhibited of the mixed or intermediate system of govern- 
ment ; while the Russian empire, although the aspect of its administration 
varies very much, like that of all despotic states, with the changes in the 
person of the despot, has displayed on the whole, since the time of Peter , 
the Great, one of the best examples, as it certainly has the most imposing 
and remarkable one ever known, of the worst description of political insti- 
tutions. Here then we have a vast and splendid panorama, in which those 
persons whose attention is directed by curiosity or habitual pursuits to the 
science of politics, may study the practical operation of the three great 
systems, developing themselves under every possible advantage and on the 
most extensive scale. Such a spectacle is surely well fitted to attract the 
observation of all those, who feel an interest in the fortunes of the human 
race, and have duly considered the permanent influence of political insti- 
tutions upon their condition and happiness. 

‘ If the object were merely to settle in the minds of the impartial inquirers, 
the question of the comparative advantages of liberal and arbitrary govern- 
ments, it would perhaps be quitesufficient to survey, however superficially, 
the present situation of these different sections of the Christian world, 
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especially of the continents of Europe and America, in which the two 
forms present themselves respectively in a pure and simple shape. Under 
the operation of the liberal system, we see throughout América an exhi- 
bition of prosperity, national and individual, such as probably the world 
never witnessed before upon the same scale; a substantial equality of 
property and of personal and political rights, a high degree of intellectual 
and moral activity pervading and animating the whole mass of society, a 
general diffusion of the material comforts of life, of knowledge and virtue, 
and, as a necessary consequence, of happiness ; an increase of population 
and a progress of improvement, unheard of, unthought of, in any former 
age or region ; gigantic enterprises in the way of internal development and 
foreign commerce, of which monarchs never dreamed, conceived and 
executed by states and individuals; tens of millions of busy, proud, and 
wealthy men, governed and defended almost without either armies or taxes; 
and finally, as if in mockery of the idle fears and vain pretences of the ~ 
adversaries of this system, the whole movement going on in uninterrupted 
tranquillity, while at the same time the empires which are ruled upon the 
Opposite principles, and whose professed object, and only supposed advan- 
tage, is tranquillity, are constantly convulsed with revolutions, and given 
up for ever to the standing curses of foreign and domestic war. 


‘ The despotic system, as exemplified on the continent of Europe, presents 


us with a picture in every respect precisely the reverse of this. We there 
see a few individuals in each separate state age 


lizing all the property, 
and enjoying exclusively the material comforts of life, somewhat happier 


of course, but, from the vice of their position, not much wiser or better than 
their fellow citizens; the mass of the community poor, abject, and 
wretched ; no intellectual or physical activity ; no generous expansion of 
social feeling; no circulation of thought or diffusion of knowledge ; no 
virtues but those of instinct, and all the vices which ignorance and misery 
constantly engender; wealth and population declining, or at best stationary; 
the useful and liberal arts at a stand; manifest improvements, familiar in 
more favoured regions, rejected and prohibited ; loathsome and inveterate 
abuses in morals and politics retained and cherished, with a sort of affec- 
tation; we see, in short, in consequence of the very peculiar situation of 
these nations, the spectacle, altogether new I believe in the history of the 
world, of a number of contemporary governments voluntarily shutting their 
eyes upon the lights of the age in which they live; spurning in practice, 
at truths which they cannot dispute in theory, and regulating their public 
conduct agreeably to known and acknowledged errors. Such is the 
singular condition of the vast communities professing the Greek and 
Catholic religions, which occupy so extensive a portion of the ancient 
continent, and whose policy, as I have already stated, is now preponderant 
through the whole of it, and unresisted except by the vain wishes and 
stifled complaints of a few individuals. It may be proper, however, to add 
that the Protestant countries, and also to a certain extent, France and 
some parts of Catholic Germany, though moving in our order secondary 
to the great military power of the continent, are yet Boverned, as respects 
internal affairs, on a better system, commonly called the mixed or inter- 
mediate one, and which is also established in the British empire, or at least 


that part of it (not by any means the largest) which is subject to the 
British constitution. 
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¢ This intermediate.system exhibits the principle of..liberty and,that of 
despotism or arbitrary power, co-operating together, or rather contending 
for the mastery, within the compass of the same body politic. Institutions 
of this description have found, like those of despotism, their apologists and 
even their admirers; and have sometimes been extolled by men of high 
discernment, under the name of mixed governments, as the most finished 
products of political wisdom. In reality, however, although they argue a 
better state of society than that which exists of necessity in despotic 
governments, they may perhaps, when considered in the abstract, be fairly 
ranked as inferior to both the simple forms; or, to speak more properly, 
they should be described, not as a distinct class of governments, having a 
separate principle of their own, but as a sort of transition or passage from 
one of the simple forms of government to the other. This is the light 
under which they are now viewed by some of the most intelligent European 
writers, asfor example, M. de Chateaubriand ; and we find in fact, that, 
in all: the countries in which we see them established, they have been the 
effect of accidental circumstances, which have planted the seeds of liberty 
and encouraged its growth, in a soil before appropriated to despotism, If 
this notion of the system be correct, it would seem that it can hardly bein 
any case a very durable one. When the new occupant becomes strong 
enough to display his character, a struggle must ensue between the two 
pretenders to the mastery, which, though it may endure for a considerable 
period of time, must apparently terminate in the complete triumph of one 
or the other. The intervening po of confusion and collision is the one 
through which the constitutional monarchies of Europe appear to be now 
passing; and the incongruous forms of legislation and administration, 
naturally produced by this conflict of principles, constitute, at least on this 
view of it, the celebrated system of mixed governments. 

‘ We find accordingly, upon examining this system as exemplified in 
England, the only country where it ever grew up spontaneously, and where, 
if anywhere, it must be supposed to exhibit itself in its natural and proper 
shape, that it displays a combination of contraries, which no ingenuity can 


xeconcile in theory, and. no art or skill unite in harmonious action. We 


find institutions existing together, which suppose the truth of directly 
opposite principles, and which, if they retain any real force, must lead of 
necessity to continual collision :—a king reigning by the grace of God, and 
a parliament claiming and exercising the right of deposing him at pleasure; 
—an established church, with universal liberty of conscience and worship ; 
—equality of rights and hereditary privileges ;—boundless prodigality in 
the public expenses, with a strict accountableness of all the agents ;—with 
a thousand other incongruities of the same description. adininis- - 
tration of these countries presents in fact the appearance, which we should 
naturally expect from the view here taken of their political forms. We see 
in their proceedings and ‘condition something of the favourable influence of 
liberty, and something of the ruinous effect of arbitrary government ; but 
their most remarkable and distinctive feature is a, continmal, collision 
between the two principles, and a ceaseless fluctuation in the public 
measures, as one or the other predominates in turn. pp, 1217... 
We do not mean to controvert any of the assertions which are 
made in this eloquent and striking passage. It contains many 
truths which it may be disagreeable to our tories to hear; and 
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which it is occasionally useful for us all, of every party, to reflect 
upon. We cannot, however, agree with the author in thinkin 
that there was any inconsistency between the encouragement whiek 
the British government has given to the independence of Spanish 
America, and its long and relentless opposition to the Revolution 
of France. It was not against the principle of revolution that 
Great Britain waged war, when it proceeded to hostilities against 
republican France; that would have been an error which no 
British statesman would be allowed by the country to commit, 
seeing that the house of Brunswick sits on the throne of England 
by virtue of an acknowledged revolutionary compact. It was 
against the spirit in which the French revolution was conducted, 
the firebrands which it scattered over all Europe, the enormous 
crimes which it perpetrated, the destruction of all the land-marks 
of society which it avowedly contemplated, and the military A ey 
which was its offspring, that our country rose in arms. Had the 
French conducted their revolution with a proper temper, Great 
Britain would have been among the first to recognize their new 
system of government. In acknowledging the young states of 
panish America, she acted upon a principle too long and too well 
established in her history to be departed from with impunity. 

From the comparison which our author has made between the 
three great empires above enumerated, he, of course, concludes that 
the pre-eminent station is to be conceded to the United States. - 
He shudders, with due diffidence, at the vast responsibility which 
such a position imposes upon his country ; but he assumes it to be 
one which she cannot, even if she would, avoid; and, therefore, 
he proceeds to a survey of her institutions, policy, and prospects, 
in order that her citizens may clearly understand their rights, to- 
gether with their corresponding duties. 

In order to make this part of his essay the more intelligible, our 
author offers a rapid sketch of the principal political events of the 
last five years. The first of these was the recognition of the Spanish 
American Republics by the United States and by England. The 
author is mistaken in considering that this recognition afforded the 
earliest decisive indication of the separation of England from the Holy 
Alliance. The first step towards that separation was taken at Verona, 
when the Duke of Wellington, as the representative of Great Britain, 
gave every Opposition in his power to the expressed intention of 
the Allied Powers to interfere with the constitution then established 
in Spain. The recognition of the Spanish American States was 
the consequence of that act; and, as Mr. Canning very truly said, 
the New World was by him called into political existence, to repair 
the errors of the Old. The most important of: those errors was, 
the overthrow of the constitution of Spain by France, at the mere, 
dictate of Russia. From the day that M. de Villele declared that 
unless he made war in the South, he should have to meet one in 
the North, and showed his fear of the latter by preferring the 
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former, he may be said to have surrendered France to the A utocrat 
It was not the loss of her colonial possessions that reduced France 
to the station of a secondary power, but this timid and disastrous 
policy on the part of the French ministry. Had they taken their 
stand on that occasion, and declared that no. foreign government 
whatever should interpose in the affairs of Spain, what a point of 
support would not the liberty of Europe now have possessed 
against the designs of universal domination which Russia scarcely 
affects to conceal ! ? 

The opposition of England to the invasion of Spain commenced, 
and her subsequent recognition of the Spanish American States 
completed, her separation from the Holy Alliance. She was‘des- 
tined thenceforth to move, as Mr. Canning more than once ex- 
pressed it, in an orbit of her own; and whatever vacillation may 
be perceptible in the councils of our present ministers, it cannot 
be doubted that her true policy is to be found in that orbit, and no 
other. We do not therefore understand the point of our author’s 
assertion, that the recognition of South America was to England 
‘almost equivalent in, its consequences to a geographical removal 
from one quarter of the globe to the other. Distrusted by the 
continental powers, as a false friend, and. deserter of..the common 
cause; banished from their markets, excluded from their councils, 
and»an alien from their principles, Great Britain seems to have 
lost: her hold on the other world in which she is situated, and to 
have become an American rather than a European state.’ We 
have no objection to the cultivation of the warmest feelings on 
both .sides between America and England; on the contrary, we 
are confident that the true interests of both countries require that 
amity the most cordial and unreserved should subsist:for ever be~ 
tween them. But.England wants no geographical removal; nor 
any thing equivalent to it, we trust, in order to be enabled to pre- 
serve her independence, and to pursue her own policy. If she be 
but thoroughly English, that is to. say, true to her own:glory, and 
to the spirit that first raised her from being a petty idleen to be 
the mistress of the seas, the geographical position which she now 
holds is the very one that is best suited to her wishes. But if she 
much longer continue to permit her influence to be trampled under 
foot by Russia, and to be scorned even by the contemptible usurper 
of Portugal, the sooner she is sunk in the sea, the better for her 
memory. . 

The death of the late Emperor Alexander, is another fact that 
has occurred within the last five years, upon which the author 
makes some just reflections. It is evident that that: monarch was 
a great favourite with him. He calls the Autocrat ‘ the Titus of 
the age, and the delight of the human race.’ «* He felt a real sym- 
pathy in the fortunes and concerns of other men; and was fond of 
mingling with them on equal terms. I have seen him repeatedly 
in the streets of St. Petersburgh, walking unattended, by the hour 
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together, and conversing familiarly with persons of -all classes, 
whom he happened to meet.’ Had the author deferred closing 
this chapter until he had learned that the troops which Alexander 
had so long detained behind the Pruth, were now actually invest- 
ing Shumla, and on their march to Constantinople, he would pro- 
bably have devoted a considerable portion of it to the policy of the 


new Emperor, He concludes with the following grandiloquent 
observations :— 


‘ During this interval, the boundless regions of Spanish America have 
completed their emancipation from the government of the parent country ; 
and our own United States have taken the stand which -they are hence- 
forth and. for ever to occupy, in the political system of Christendom. 
What volumes of detail are comprehended in these lines! How -insig- 
nificant do the events of former times appear by the side of those which 
this new epoch must bring to light! How confined the sphere on 
which the most distinguished actors in those events performed their parts, 
compared with the present political theatre, which has no limits but those 
of the globe! Is it too much to anticipate that the minds which are to 
figure upon this more extended field of action, before this enlarged circle 
of observers, will be moved by purer and nobler views, and rise to loftier 
heights of patriotism and virtue, than those which preceded them? May 
we not hope at least that the new world will continue to produce Wash- 
ingtons instead of Cromwells and Buonapartes ; and Adamses, Franklins, 
and Jeffersons, instead of Machiavels and Mirabeaus? Certainly the pre- 
sent appearances tend to encourage very strongly these ideas, and to cheer 
the hearts of the lovers of our race with delightful visions of the future.’ 
pp. 58, 59. 


The remainder of the volume is engaged in commentaries upon 
these two events—the emancipation of Spanish America, and ‘ the 
stand which: the United States have taken, and are for ever to 
occupy, in the political system of Christendom.’ The latter topic 
is treated first in point of order, as it seems to be a matter of 
course that the United States are to take the lead in every thing. 
In noticing this over-ambitious, not’ to say inordinate arrogance 
of our author, we wish ‘to be clearly understood as having no desire 
whatever to undervalue the political institutions, the domestic 
prosperity, and the legitimate foreign influence of that great Re- 
public. To talk, however, of the stand which it has taken in the 
political system of Christendom, simply because its President lately 
said, that it would not view with indifference any attempt that 
might be made to restore the Spanish States of America to the 
mother country, seems at least evidence of a desire to infer the 
largest possible consequence from a very narrow, and not to say it 


disparagingly, a very equivocal premise. The phrase, ‘ not to view” 


with indifference,’ might, if circumstances required it, be construed 
to mean absolutely nothing. For ourselves, we doubt extremely 
whether the people of the United States would ever undertake a 
war, the sole object of which would be to defend the freedom of 
South America. A war even for their own preservation, when it 
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affects their commerce, is not very agreeable to them, as their his- 
tory shows; and to suppose that they would contract a new debt, 
and shed the blood of their children, for the sake of securing inde- 
pendence to Mexico or Columbia, is far more than any man who 
knows the people of New York or Massachusetts, would ever expect 
from them. It is all very well for the President to use fine words, 
which may admit of any meaning which future circumstances 
might render necessary ; but it isa little too much for an American 
writer to place his own construction upon them, and then to erect 
them into a great and permanent principle of action, upon which 
his country has taken a stand in ‘ the political system of Christen- 
dom!’ The thing looks ridiculous, and is, in fact, mere bombast. 
If by Christendom, Europe be chiefly meant, we assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that America has taken no stand here, and that 
when her councils are not confined to her own hemisphere, they are 
treated with no degree of respect, 

In the author’s commentaries upon the general and local con- 
stitutions of the United States, he adopts uniformly the fantastic 
and absurd language of M. Chateaubriand, that the representative 
republic of America is ‘‘ the most splendid discovery of modern 
times.” Could the author, or the author whom he quotes, ,have 
been ignorant that a commonwealth once existed in England, 
which was in a great measure representative, although its forms 
were abused? Could they have been ignorant that since the 
revolution, at least the democratic branch of the British constitution 
has been treated by our best lawyers as a representative republic, 
and as the first one of the kind that ever endured for any consi- 
derable period ? The states of Holland also, what were they but 
a rather less perfect picture of what the United States of America 
now are, in their mode of government; and yet are we told that 
a representative republic is ‘the most splendid discovery ; of 
modern times!” -Our author, not contented with this, gives.a long 
and elaborate history of the discovery of.the representative prin- 
ciple, as if it had never been known or reduced to practice, save 
in the new hemisphere! There is a want of candour, and of 
fairness towards England, in this part of his work, which we 
much regret to perceive in the pages .of so able a writer, who 
cannot be supposed. ignorant of the history of the. country which 
gave all the models of her free institutions, and what is better, the 
spirit that produced and defended them, to his own.. 

With the exceptions just noticed, the explanation which our 
author has given of the federal, and the States’ constitutions, is 
clear, copious, and satisfactory. They are rather more complica- 
ted in their relations, and at the same time more distinct from 
each other in their practical application, than most foreigners, 
even Englishmen, are apt to imagine. To those who. wish -to 
understand them, we recommend the essays in the ‘‘ Federalist,” 
and the third and fourth chapters in the book before us. They will 
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see in the former the plans traced out by Madison and Hamilton; 
they will see in the latter the manner in which their theories are 
carried into operation, as well as very able biographical sketches 
of those two justly celebrated persons. In these chapters there 
are also some remarks on the internal economy of the United 
States, in which we find great encouragement given to the esta- 
blishment of manufactures. So anxiously does the author feel on 
this point, that he even recommends a minister of trade to be 
added to the cabinet, for the purpose of superintending and pro- 
moting this branch of industry. : 
The fifth chapter is taken up with the political condition of the 
new states of. Spanish America. The- author looks upon the 
emancipation of those states as completing in one of its principal 
arts, the ‘developement of a new universal system,’ and as 
orming ‘ one of the leading circumstances, in the most interesting 
crisis in the fortunes of Christendom, that has occurred since the 
first establishment of the European commonwealth upon the ruins 
of the Roman empire.’ The causes both immediate and remote of 
that revolution, are treated in a masterly manner. In the author's 
observations on the political institutions of the new states, we are 
not altogether disposed to acquiesce.. They are founded on the 
plausible principle that ‘ the material virtue of a good constitution 
is its conformity to the condition of the people who are to be 
governed by it.’ Speaking generally, this rule may no doubt be 
received as a good one; but it admits of exceptions. As for 
instance, in the case of the Spanish Americans, what condition 
could be said to appertain to them, to which a constitution of any 
kind could be considered as strictly conformable? . They were not 
rich enough to support a despotic government, still less a mixed 
government, which would be much more expensive. In selecting 
a republican form of government, they sought to enjoy the prac- 
tical advantages of that liberty, for. which they had so long and 
so heroically struggled ; and if they were at first untutored in the 
theory and practice of legislation, and in the exercise of the fran- 
chises which are necessary for the support of a general system of 
freedom, is it therefore to be contended that they ought to remain 
slaves for ever? A few years will give them all the experience of 
which they can stand in need under their circumstances ; and 
although the constitutions on which they fixed cannot be said to 
have been in conformity with the condition of the men of the 
revolution, they will be perfectly in consonance with that of their 
children. Liberty is always worth an experiment, and if it only be 
permitted to have fair play, it cannot fail in due time to knit itself 
into the hearts of those who are within the sphere of its influence. 
The author does not tell us what form of government he would 
have given to the Spanish states, if they had consulted him on the 
subject. He thinks, indeed, that they all possessed in common one 
element—that of religion—of which they have made too little 
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use as a means of union and strength for their political systems. 
It might, he says, have been rendered with great propriety and 
utility the principal basis of their institutions. In other words, 
perhaps he would have them governed as the Indians of Paraguay 
formerly were by the Jesuits, or by patriarchs, who: would be at 
once the law-givers and executive officers of the new theocrasies: 
In strict reasoning, perhaps, a government of :this’sort would have 
been more conformable to the condition of the Spanish Americans 
than any other, for in point of religion their condition was uni- 
versally the same. But although we set as high a value’as an 
person can set on the utility of religion, yet we apprehend that no 
greater injury can be done to it, than by converting it into a 
political instrument. When mixed up with the government’of a 
nation, its sacred name is often assumed as a mark for hypocrisy 
and vice of every description. A political system, solely founded 
on religion, would not be practicable, and certainly not at: all 
conformable to the present usages of the world. e may add, 
that if governments supported entirely by religion, had been esta- 
blished in South America, there is not one of the new states that 
would not at this moment have been again under the dominion of 
the Peninsula. > thow 

The author’s notions on this subject are eminently absurd and 
paradoxical. ‘Religion,’ he says, ‘ wherever it can be employed 
in this way, seems in fact to be the proper corner stone of eve 
political fabric ; the theory of the natural separation of the churc 
and state, which grew up at the time of the reformation, and:has 
since gained so much currency that the Catholics themselves have 
found it necessary to admit it, has, in fact, no foundation whatever 
in truth.’ It is not true that the theory of the natural separation 
of the church and state, grew up at the time of the reformation. 
It was established by Him who said that His kingdom was not of 
this world, and the innovation commenced with Constantine, who 
for the first time allied the Christian church with the state. . Far 
from the theory of separation growing up at the time of. the re- 
formation, it was then violated more vigorously :than ever, in 
England, in Saxony, in Prussia, in Holland, in Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark, in Scotland, and in Ireland; in each of which king- 
doms the doctrine of the natural union of the church and state was 
enforced by law, and often by persecutions of the'most flagitious 
character. If there be any one thing more enviable than another 
in the system of the United States, it is its total want of an 
established religion. This is.a matter which it has wisely left to 
every individual to take care of for himself, and we hope that 
sooner or later the same practice will prevail all over Christendom. 
‘No church can be the true one which requires to be bolstered up by 
human laws. | : 

In treating of the European colonies in America, (to which the 
author devotes his sixth chapter), he takes it for granted, as 
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indeed he may, that the Spanish Islands will soon abandon their 
dependence on the mother country. He cautiously avoids going 
into any details about Cuba, which already exercises a virtual 
sovereignty as to its foreign trade. He thinks this a delicate sub- 
ject; he knows that the United States are, in fact, suspected of 
looking upon that fair island with an eye of desire, and rather 
than dissipate the visions which are fostered concerning it, he 
rapidly passes it over. The British dependencies, he need hardly 
inform us, will also fall off from the parent empire in due season. 
We disagree with him in thinking that the Canadas will be the 
last to cling to us. On the contrary, they will be the first to 
claim, or at least to obtain, their independence. Indeed, every 
one who has read the debate that incidentally arose concernin 
them in the last session of Parliament, must have seen that the 
retention of them was a matter concerning which the government 
is not, and need not be, very anxious. The West Indies will 
remain with us to the last, because the proprietors of the soib 
require all the protection we can give them. 

e have been much pleased with the tone in which the author 
touches in this chapter on the question of Hayti. He properl 
enough considers that island as a European colony,. since it hol 
its independence ‘ by a somewhat doubtful tenure, (the price that 
is to be given for it being not yet paid).’ It is well known that 
the. successive governments of the Dnited States have declined to 
acknowledge the de facto independence of Hayti, from a fear of 
encouraging a spirit of revolt amongst the numerous slaves who 
are spread over their own territories. The greater the measure of 
praise, therefore, that. is due to our author for the manly and 

nerous language in which he expresses himself on this sr 
e shews in a very satisfactory manner, from the history of the 
Ethiopians, the Egyptians and the Moors, that the natives of 
Africa instead of being that inferior and degraded race which ~— 
are generally represented to be, were the original authors of muc 
of the civilization, and many of the arts which are now so highly 
appreciated in Europe. He insists that it is most unjust to 
derive arguments against all the inhabitants of the African conti- 
nent, from the unhappy specimens of them who are carried away 
from their native shores in the slave ships, and suddenly transfer- 
red to a distant land, of the language and usages of which they are 
totally ignorant. The whole of his reasoning on this interesting 
subject proves that he has given it great attention, and his mode 
of handling it is novel and engaging. 
In the seventh chapter we have a dissertation on the foreign 
licy of the two Americas. The author considers the relation 
etween them and the Continent of Europe, so far as it is repre- 
sented by the Holy Alliance, as one of ‘hostility actual in some 
parts, and only. virtual in others, but real and effective in all.’ The 
causes of this hostility resolve themselves, as was remarked by the 
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President Monroe,’ into the opposition that exists between the: 
principles of government that respectively prevail in the two great: 
divisions of the Christian system. The Spanish Americans are 
contending for independence and liberty, and the United States’ 
sympathise with them, because they have not long since : 
through a similar struggle, by means of which they acquired and 
are now enjoying those great blessings. The continental powers 
of Europe sympathise with Spain, because their governments are 
all organized on arbitrary principles, and because they are naturally 
led by this state of things, to disapprove the extension of liberal 
Ly pa age in any part of the world, and to apprehend the re-action: 
of such extension upon their own subjects at home.’ The author 
gives the continental governments some very good advice upon 
this subject, which we much fear will be lost upon them, at least 
for the present century. The position of the British empire, as’ 
respects the two continents, is by no means so obvious. It was’ 
certainly placed ‘ in a friendly attitude towards America, and in a 
hostile one towards the continent of Europe,’ since our recogni-’ 
tion of the South American States; it continued to be so until the 
Russian armies crossed the Danube ; but to what new changes of 
policy, to what new alliances in Europe that important event 
may give rise, it is difficult at this moment to ascertain. If Great 
Britain, Austria, and France, shall unite to oppose the ambitious 
designs of Russia, it is manifest that the European system must 
be altogether altered, and that the Holy Alliance must give way. to 
a tripartite league against the Autocrat of the North. . This. 
league, however, cannot affect the friendly attitude of England 
towards America. Upon this subject we cheerfully extract: the 
following observations. They are somewhat acidulated in’ their 
spirit, and want that very tone of cordiality which they profess to 


encourage; but they are nevertheless well intended, and we are 
happy to second their object. - , ol 


‘It has so happened, therefore, by a somewhat singular effect of the 
course of public events, that Great Britain and the. United States, who 
but a few years since were at war with each other, upon grounds, as it then 
appeared, of a permanent and essential character, who for a long time 
previous had been in a state of continual and bitter collision,. and had 
never since the war of independence, one may say, in fact, ‘since the first 
settlement of the colonies, had a single moment.of real cordiality, have 
now, without any sacrifice of pride or principle on either side, without 
concession and indeed without concert, been brought, by the mere force 
of circumstances, into a situation of virtual alliance and amity, so deeply 
and" broadly founded in the interests of both, and in the established 
political system of Christendom, that it cannot well fail to supe: all 
the old motives of contention, and to endure as long, perhaps, as the na- 
tional existence of either. This relation is so far from having been the 
effect of any reconcilement of feeling, between the countries and their 
governments, or of any artificial arrangements, digested ‘by leading 
individuals, who might be supposed to rise above the low sphere of na- 
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tional animosity, that it has taken place, as it were, against the will of 
the parties, whose sentiments are even now less friendly than their position, 
and. who seem to glare on each other with eyes of hatred and suspicion, 
at the very moment when they are exchanging good offices of high im- 
portance, and taking the field, in fact, together against a common enemy. 
It is known indeed that the British government, though often requested, 
has constantly refused, through the whole period during which this new 
relation has been growing up, to act in concert with the government of 
the United States. They declined the proposition made by the latter, 
that the two governments should recognise, by a simultaneous act, the in- 
dependence of the American states, although such a proceeding would have 
been perhaps upon the whole even more honourable to them, than to 
follow step by step, and at short distances, in the course marked out and 
pursued by us. They also affected to consider as hostile to them the 
declaration made by President Monroe, that the American continent was 
no longer open for colonization, although the obvious purpose was to 
discourage a cession by Spain of any part of her American. colonies to 


any other power, a purpose that had already been distinctly and formally - 


avowed by England. There is, therefore, this rather singular difference 
in the form and spirit of the relations now existing between the British 
empire, and the two continents respectively; that with that of Europe a 
feeling of deeply seated animosity is veiled by a semblance of apparent 
good will, while in regard to us, the new sentiment of amity has hardl 
yet begun to beam out brightly, in the countenance of either party, 
through the sour and gloomy expression, which had been so long worn 
by both, that it had become habitual and in some degree natural. But 
this is a matter of little consequence. The forms in this, asin most other 
cases, accommodate themselves, after a while, to the substance; and we 
have reason to’ expect that the two governments, after they shall have 
stood. by each other faithfully, for half a century, in regard to their most 
important interests, will not refuse at last to exchange a few civil speeches 
and good humoured looks. Mr. Canning indeed, whose decision and 
talents have done so much in fixing the new position of the British em- 
pire, in regard to the continent, has been also among the first to perceive 
the bearing of this position upon the direct relations between that. em- 
pire and the United States. His address to Mr. Hughes, at the Liver- 

I dinner, is conceived in the true spirit of these relations, as they now 
exist. The tone being thus given by the leading voices, the minor per- 
formers will of course in due season join in the chorus; and it would not 
be surprising if we should, after a while, be as much surfeited by the 
gross adulation of the inferior British Presses and second rate politicians, 
as we have heretofore been disgusted by their causeless and tasteless 
satire.’—pp. 243-— 245. 


‘We cannot reconcile this passage, however, with one which fol- 
lows it at the interval of two or three pages. We shall give it 
without commentary, as at the conclusion the author pretty well 


accounts for it, by almost admitting it to be a mere effusion of 
national pride. 


‘In the progress of future events, we may anticipate that America will 
become every year more and more important to England, and that England, 
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on. the other hand, will gradually cease to render any essential service to 
America. Such is the rapid growth of our continent in population, wealth, 
and political power, that it must ut no distant period be entirely secure in 
the extent of its own resources, not mezely from conquest, which it is 
already, but from any apprehension or danger of attack. The adherence - 
of Great Britain to our system will then be to us of no utility; while the 
same causes will render the connexion, in an economical point of view, to 
her constantly more and more valuable. Add to this, that while our con- 


 tinent is yearly developing new resources of every kind, it is altogether 


probable that the British empire will be gradually brought within smaller 
dimeiisions, by the successive falling off of its distant appendages, and 
will ultimately be reduced to its primitive possessions on the north-western 
coast of Europe. The United States, having thus become the most popu- 
lous ahd powerful nation of English origin, will naturally take the place of 
the British islands, as the commercial and political centre of the English 
settlements in every part of the globe; while the original, but then exhausted 
parent soil, wiil lose her present high standing as a constituent member of 
the great system of Christendom, and finally sink into a dependency on 
the continent. But without dwelling too much in anticipations, which 
may appear to some to be dictated by national pride rather than just | 
political foresight, it is sufficient for our immediate object to remark, as I 
have done before, that the existing friendly relation between the British 
empire and the continent of America is, for the present at least, whatever 
it may be hereafter, equally as well as highly beneficial and honourable to 
both the parties.’—pp. 248, 249. 


We have left ourselves no room to notice an excellent proposi- 
tion, which the author has taken much pains to recommend to the 
attention of the Governments of Europe; its object is to establish 
as a maxim of international law, that upon the seas, as upon land, 
in time of war, all private property should be held sacred. The 
two caseS are not, perhaps, in all points parallel; but the propo- 
sition certainly deserves the most serious consideration. Any 
thing that tends to civilize the ancient ferocity of war, ought to be 
received in these enlightenéd times with the utmost attention. 

The eighth and ninth chapters are employed on subjects pecu- 
liarly American—the international relations of the northern and 
southern portions of the continent, the abortive congress of Pa- 
nama, the fiftienth anniversary of the declaration of the independ- 
ence of the United States, and the death of Messrs. Adams and 
Jefferson. The tenth and concluding chapter, which treats of 
‘the prospects of the future situation of America, and its influence 
on the fortunes of the world,’ is little more than a repetition of all 
the dreams of grandeur which the wildest of American visionaries 
have already imagined. The following paragraph will perhaps 
be deemed a sufficient specimen of its contents. 

_ ‘With a territory equal to that of the greatest empires of ancient or 
modern times, with a government far superior, as we think, to any one 
that was ever tried before, unless the auspices under which we have entered 
on our march of national existence should, contrary to every reasonable 


anticipation, prove fallacious, we must become, and that at no very distant 
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period, a more populous, wealthy, and powerful community than any the 
world has ever seen. Supposing the number of our citizens to increase as 
it has done, from the first settlement of the country up to the present day, 

and as it must continue to do, unless arrested by disastrous political events,) 
it will amount at the close of the present century, to about eighty millions, 
a population twice as large as that of Russia at present. By the middle 
of the:next century, it will reach three hundred millions, and will then be 


equal to the most exaggerated estimates of the population of China, and: 


much exceed those of later date and more authentic character. Con- 
tinuing to advance on the same principles, it will arrive, in less than two 
centuries, at the sum of twelve hundred millions, and will then considerabl 
exceed the present estimated population of the globe.’—-pp. 339, 340. 


Thus it will have been seen that amid many wise and admirable 
reflections on the present political condition of Christendom, some 
gleams of the American visionary now and then break out. We 
take leave of him, however, with unfeigned respect for his talents, 
which are calculated to raise him to distinguished eminence in his 
own country. 





Art. VI.—Hinterlassene Schriften von Carl Maria von Weber. Zwei 
Bande. Dresden und rk, Arnoldsche Buchhandlung. 1828. 


Carl Maria von Weber’s Posthumous Works. 2 vols. London: Black 
and Young. 1828. 


THe charms of music have been sung in all ages; the rude and the 
civilized, the sage and savage, have all paid homage to its com- 
manding and sympathetic power. Other arts and sciences are 
suited only to one people or to one age, but this is common to all ; 
its language is understood without previous cultivation ; it speaks 
to all nations and to all times; it is the associate of man, and ex- 
presses his feelings alike in the depression of grief, the calm sere- 
nity of contemplation, the harrowing accents of despair, or the 
ecstatic delights of love and happiness: it brings him more closely 
in connexion with universal nature, for in its origin it was less the 
result of the principle of imitation and adaptation, which so re- 
markably distinguishes man, than the effect of the same impulse 
which induces the light and feathered tribes to express their in- 
stinctive joy in existence by their thrilling and delighful warblings. 

Whence is it, (it has been often asked, and the question has been 
recently repeated), that in former times such marvellous effects were 
attributed to this divine art, whilst men in our degenerate days 
are comparatively insensible to its powers? Is the difference to be 
accounted for by any change that has taken place in the art, or 
are we to suppose an alteration in the state of human feeling ? 

A few observations on this subject may not be without advan- 
tage, and may serve in some measure not only to explain the dis- 
tinction that is to be made between ancient and modern music, 
but to show what is the ultimate object of this art, and, conse- 
quently, what ought to be expected from it. 

The stories of Linus and Orpheus have been constantly and 
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triumphantly advanced as indisputable proofs of the degeneracy 
of modern taste and feeling, by the daudator temporis acti, the 
eulogist of former ages, who finds a strange consolation in en- 
deavouring to persuade himself and others that the world gra- 
dually becomes weaker as it advances towards maturity. But if 
these fables mean any thing more than the civilizing power 
exercised on man by the arts and sciences,—for our readers should 
_ recollect the universal bearing which the ancients attached to the 
term music,-—and are to be considered as unadorned instances of 
the power of musical sounds upon the human feelings, they clearly 
prove that music, as an art, was in its infancy. Nor could they 
have occurred except in a very simple form of society. The 
savage, whose wants are few, whose desires are the more intense 
in proportion as his sphere of action is more limited, expresses 
them more vividly than the civilized European. Unrestrained by 
any cultivated powers of mind, he proclaims his internal feelings 
by outward actions; he testifies his joy and — by shouts and 
dances. The peasant or the shepherd who (like his ancestors from 
time immemorial) has passed his life in one sequestered spot, finds 
there his only associations, and his soul is wrapt in the wild or simple 
melodies of his native land. Our readers will easily recal to mind 
instances of children, whose ecstacy of joy at the sound of music 
realizes the most highly coloured fables of the times of old. Thus 
music, considered as the instinctive expression of the feelings, pro- 
duces effects equally powerful as those so yauntingly advanced by 
the depreciators of modern art: we allude now, of course, to simple 
melody. But it is an essential principle of the human mind as it 
is at present constituted, that it remains not contented with the 
given reality, but seeks always to extend the sphere of its activity. 
Music soon felt the influence of this principle, and when man 
investigated the principles on which harmony depends, and sought 
to apply them in a particular manner to the science of sound, he left 
the field of nature, and entered that of art, Itis therefore manifest 
that music should now be judged by the rules of art, which are not 
varying or capricious, but fixed and immutable as the laws of 
nature, or rather proceeding from the same source. Those who 
would judge of music at the present day according to the visible 
effect produced on the hearer, mistake its nature and object. 
Mere outward emotion is not the object of the arts, nor is it so dif- 
ficult to be excited as is usually imagined. It is more frequently 
the result of constitution or habit, and therefore weakness of 
nerves would, on this principle, be an infallible proof of purity of 
taste. But it has for its object the Beautiful*, strictly so called, 
and should consequently be considered according to the degree in 
which it attains the aim which it proposes. cf 





* We have before entered our protest against the use of the term Jine 
arts; such indefinite expressions should be abolished, and some word 
adopted which could convey their true object,—the Beautiful. 
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Every work of art should be formed upon the principles of the 
universe, nay should even become an image of it. Now emotion 
is so far from satisfying this conviction, that it necessarily pre- 
supposes a violent and undue preponderance. Complete harmony 
cannot subsist unless the parts are so blended with the whole as 
to form an undivided unity.. The passions and feelings in their 
deepest intensity are not discernible to the sense of vulgar emotion, 
but partake of the calmness of repose: in pourtraying the beau- 
tiful, this should always be the repose of completion, and not of 
exhaustion. A higher delight should be conveyed than the pain 
of pleasure, ‘‘ or the warm weeping rain of rapture.” That this 
aiming after repose is really the highest object of the art, and not 
the opinion of one school or one nation, may be proved from phi- 
losophy and history. The course of the celestial world which rolls 
on in one majestic, uninterrupted sphere, so beautiful and so equa- 
ble, is produced by an infinity of forces each mighty in itself, 
yet so admirably subdued and tempered to the rest, that in the 
wonderful ease and apparent simplicity of the whole, we are apt 
to overlook the vast and infinite variety of combining causes. 

' The longing of the human heart after rest, the calm repose 
which all nations suppose to exist in the regions of the blest, the 
undisturbed serenity of Divinity, prove that this feeling is the 
highest and purest of our nature. Art, therefore, which acts not 
upon a servile imitation of outward objects, but attempts to give 
some idea of the spirit which pervades nature, should endeavour 
always to attain the highest. er 

From all this it follows that the artist, in the real meaning of 
the word, must not only be conversant with the technicalities of 


‘his art, he must likewise have studied carefully the principles 


of nature and of human nature; he should trace the feelings to 
their source, and whilst his mode of describing or exciting them 
may partake of the almost infinite variety into which individual 
character diverges, he should never lose sight of those primary 
features which alone can command the sympathy of all. 

- Music may excite the feelings more powerfully than the sister 
arts, but it cannot express them so definitely ; the highest aim of 
the artist should be to give to these indefinite expressions a local 
habitation and a name. He must not remain enveloped in his art, 
for he would thus be embarrassed by the vicinity of personal con- 
tact, but should place every thing in the clear objective point of 
sight: he should stand above it, and judge not only of single parts, 
but combine the scope of the whole. The good artist must conse- 
quently be a good man, not misled by human passions, or in the 
moment of creative power seeing clearly through them, exalted by 
enthusiasm for what is great and beautiful, yet taking that calm 
and collected view which the consciousness of superior power 
alone bestows. It is this rare union of self-collectedness and en- 
thusiasm, that constitutes genius in its highest, purest sense. And 
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this union Weber possessed in no common degree. Mild and: 
cheerful in private life; although always disposed to seriousness, 
enthusiastically attached to his art, he neglected not the more 
comprehensive view of nature and of character that can alone exalt 
the composer to excellence. Without yielding up his own opinion, 
which was formed upon mature reflection, he endured. patiently 
the mistakes and even misrepresentations of others, and opposed to 
the violence of personal attacks only the moderation of his own 
mind and the truth of his cause. 

Who is there that has not felt the power and poetry of his 
music, his chaste and manly, although diversified, expressions of 
human feeling in all its varying gradations ; the boisterous merri- 
ment of rustic mirth, the exhilarating excitement of the dance and’ 
wine, the airy gracefulness of fairy song, the pleasing melancholy 
and longing of devotion, the agitating palpitations of fear, and the 
overwhelming combination of united feeling? These form his most 
honourable monument, and entitle him to rank among the great 
masters of German music. 

Among the somewhat unconnected contents of the volumes 
before us, is a short and not uninteresting account of Weber’s life 
by himself, which was found among his papers after his death. 
As we are not aware that it has previously appeared in an English 
dress, we shall give our readers a condensed translation of it. 

Carl Maria Von Weber was born on the 18th December, 1786, at 
Eutin in Holstein, and his education was carefully superintended 
by his father, who was a celebrated violinist. 


‘The retirement in which my family lived, the constant intercourse 
with grown-up persons of talents and culture, and the great care taken 
to preserve me from noisy youthful companions, early taught me to live 
within myself and in an ideal world, in which I sought my employment 
and my happiness. Painting and music principally divided my time, and 
I successfully cultivated several branches of the former art, yet after a 
time, I knew not how, music expelled her sister. My father frequently 
changed his place of abode; but the injury which a succession of masters 
produced was .afterwards amply compensated by the awakening of my 
own power, and the necessity of drawing on my own reflection and 
industry. 

‘,... As my father observed the gradual developement of my talents, 
he spared no sacrifices to extend them, and took me to Salzburg to 
Haydn, but the serious man was at too great distance from the child, I 
learned little from him, and that with great labour.’—p. 7. 


His first opera, das Waldmadchen, was performed in November, 
1800, before he had completed his fourteenth year. It afterwards 
attained greater celebrity than Weber wished, (it was performed 
fourteen times at Vienna, translated into Bohemian at Prague, 
and acted with applause at Petersburg), for ‘it was a very 
immature production, in some parts not altoget we destitute 
of invention.” The second act was composed in ten days, 
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‘one of the unfortunate consequences of those marvellous anec-— 
dotes of celebrated men, which excite a young mind to imita- 
tion.’—p. 8. 

‘In 1802, my father made a musical journey with me to Leipzig, Ham- 
burgh, and Holstein, where I diligently collected and studied theoretical 
works. Unfortunately, a Doctor Medicinae destroyed all my beautiful sys- 
tems with the oft-recurring question, Why is this so? and threw me in & 
sea of doubts, from which only the.formation of a system of my own, sup- 
ported upon natural and philosophical grounds, gradually delivered me, as 
I sought to trace the excellencies of the old masters to their fundamental 
causes, and to form them to one selected and complete whole.’—p. 9. 


In his residence at Vienna, he became acquainted with many 
celebrated men, among whom was the Abbé Vogler, of whom he 
was always the ardent admirer, friend, and defender. By Vogler’s 
advice, though not without considerable reluctance, instead of con- 
tinuing to produce compositions of his own, he dedicated two years 
to the diligent study of the different works of the great masters, 
and, with his adviser, traced the structure, train of ideas, and 
means which they adopted to produce effect. 

An invitation to become Director of Music at Breslau, opened 
to him a new field for acquiring a knowledge of effect ; and although 
his various employments precluded him from producing much of 
his own, yet it gave time for the confusion arising from the at- 
tempts to master such various adaptations of principles of art to 
subside. He afterwards resided for some time in the house of Duke 


Louis of Wurtemberg, until, in 1810, he again devoted himself 
completely to his art. 


‘ From 1813 to 1816, I conducted the opera in Prague, after I had 
completely remodelled it. Living only in my art, in the conviction 
that I was born only to cultivate and extend it, I relinquished the manage- 
ment at Prague, when I had attained my object, and every thing had been 


performed that could be done with the limited means of a private manage- 
ment, 


‘I then lived in the world unoccupied, quietly awaiting the sphere which 
fate would present to me. I received many honourable offers, but I deter- 
mined to accept the invitation to establish a German opera in Dresden. 
And thus I entered with vigour and diligence upon the task I had under- 
taken; and if a stone be laid upon my grave, these words may with justice 
be inscribed upon it—‘‘ Here lies one who wished to act sincerely and 
purely towards his art and towards mankind.” ’—pp. 13, 14. 

In this there is abundant evidence of the pure and earnest striving 
of his mind after improvement, although we could have wished 
that the tone in which he speaks of himself had been seen ctu” | 
somewhat more modified. The volumes before us present us wit 
many other instances of his earnestness to discharge his duty, and 
exhibit that union of inflexible uprightness, integrity, and forbear- 
ing kindness, which so eminently distinguished him. 

We shall give some extracts from a letter to one of his pupils. 
After warning him to beware of the seductive power of the imagi- 
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nation, and to correct the tinge which real life receives from that 


intentional pursuit of the varied dreams of fancy which becomes 
necessary to the artist, he continues— 


‘ But the real power of a man is displayed in proving whether he rules 
the spirits and lets them play freely in the circle which he has drawn 
round them, or whether, possessed by them, he wanders like an insane 
man or a faquir, the victim of idolatry. 

‘ But unwearied industry is the magic charm that will transmute these 
demoniac influences to pure inspiration. How foolish is it to imagine 
that a diligent study of means impairs the mind. The free creative power 
proceeds solely from a conquest over them ; only by traversing all the beaten 
paths, and moving freely over them, can the mind discover new ones,’— 
p. 29. 


We find the same earnestness of feeling, the same conviction of 
the dignity of his art, the same self-consciousness and indepen- 
dence of sentiment and opinion, pourtrayed in the numerous criti- 
cisms which have been copied into these volumes from other works. 
These are written in the true spirit of a master more anxious to 
discover beauties than to detect faults, expressing himself in clear 
and unaffected language, not losing himself in fruitless pedantry, 
but viewing and examining collectedly the whole. With a mind 
disposed to do justice to all times and all ages, his love of the 
serious and earnest, and the peculiar colour of his own thoughts, 
would probably, under any circumstances, have induced him to 
prefer the depth and fulness of the German school; yet he frequently 
assisted the Italian opera, and, with the tolerance of true genius, 
was ever the first to defend it when attacked. The warm friendship 
that subsisted between him and many of the most celebrated men in 
Germany, proves the estimation in which he was held by his country- 
men, not only as an artist, but as a man; and the zealous affec- 
tion with which the former have cherished his memory, is honour- 
able alike to the survived and the survivors. It may, perhaps, be 
admitted, that in the volumes before us, much is to be found which 
the partiality of friendship would alone have admitted, yet many 
of the pieces of poetry are not without merit, and the Tonkun- 
stler’s Leben, (Life of a Composer,) displays considerable humour 


and talent in delineation: many of the scenes are evidently 


worked up from incidents that occurred to himself, and we would 
willingly have given some extracts if the work, in its present state, 
had admitted it. As it is, the light which the present publication 
throws upon the character and the merits of a man who ended his 
days amongst us, and bequeathed to us the dying sounds of his 
lyre, will impart to it additional interest; and in communicating 
the contents to our readers, we have only discharged a debt of 
gratitude for the refined enjoyment the works of Weber have often 
afforded us. 
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Ant. VII.—The Life and Remains of Wilmot Warwick. Edited by 
his friend, Henry Vernon. © 8vo, pp. 326. London: Ridgway. 1828. 


THERE is one respect at least in which the making of books differs 
from that of chairs and tables, which authors of all sorts would do 

well to remember. In this particular department of art, an imi- 
tation even of the best models may be too close. There may be 
such a thing perhaps as the abstract excellence of a jointstool, but 

not of a book. When we think of the latter production, it is 
always with some reference to the producer. An article of furniture, 
whether useful or ornamental, pleases or displeases us by its own 
qualities alone, and generally speaking, might, in respect of its 
origin or fatiination, have sprung ready fashioned out of the earth, 

or dropped from the clouds, for any thing that our tastes or affections 

care about the matter. Not so a book. This, except it be an | 
almanack, or a dictionary, or a volume of Term Reports, is abso- 
lutely nothing to us unless when considered in relation to its author. 

Not that it is necessary that he should in every case be known to 

us by name, any more than it is that we should have a visiting or 
bowing acquaintance with him; but he must be at least among 

the number of the familiars of our imagination. Features and a 
shape of one description or another he must have in our mind’s 
eye, before we can take any more interest in his book thanwe | 
should in so many sheets of blank paper. The principal charm ofall = 
our best works in particular, is derived from this association of them 
with their authors, If we had no Homer and Milton to think of 
in reading the lliad and Paradise Lost, how comparatively lifeless 
and dius Hectinr would be all the poetry of either! 

Jt is on this account, we suppose, that every body feels imitation 

in literature to be so very unsatisfactory and insipid. It perplexes 
and confounds our conception of the real author of what we are 
perusing. The work reminds us, it may be, in every sentence, of a : 
favourite writer, whose production, nevertheless, we know all the 
while it is not ; and thus we are kept hopelessly and provokingly — 
oscillating, like a pendulum, between the fact which we cannot 
forget, and the imagination which we cannot turn away from. 
It is exactly the same state of mind into which we are thrown by 
an exquisite piece of mimicry, with the difference.that in this case 
the titillation is taken in the way of sport, and enjoyed accordingly. 
When the imitation is meant to. be seriously understood, the pre- 
dicament of the ass between the two bundles of hay, or of a man 
tossed in a blanket between heaven and earth, continually approach- 
ing and yet never reaching either, is a fit type of his feelings who is 
compelled to endure it. 

Among other consequences of this obstinate aversion’ in human 
nature to the imitative in book-making, it happens that the per- 
formances of the unfortunate practitioners of thisart, stand obviously , 
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a very poor chance of having even common justice done to them by 
the world in general. The work is, in truth, of a sort which nobody 
cares to have any thing to do with, and is accordingly without 
ceremony voted a bore by every body. - Nay, the better it is done, 
the worse is it likely to be treated, for it is thereby rendered only 
the more like to that, the resemblance it bears to which is its crime 
and its ruin. . Better a thousand times for his credit and reception 
in the world, that a man should write downright nonsense, than 
that he should write the soundest sense that may be, just as another 
would have written it. - | 

There is possibly a sort of instinctive and unconscious justice, 
after all, in this universal hostility of mankind to the species of 
composition we are considering. A writers manner of thinking 
and expressing himself is his own property, and ought no more to 
be pilfered from him or encroached upon by another, than the estate 
of the landholder, or the invention which its discoverer has secured 
by a patent. Doubtless it is difficult, and indeed hardly possible, 
for a man to preserve himself in the age to which the world has 
now arrived, altogether unaffected by the productions of prede- 
cessors or contemporaries. The greatest minds and happiest natures 
are in some respects of all others the most liable to be fascinated 
and impressed by what they see elsewhere of the excellent and the 
splendid—and in so far to become the veriest slaves and bondsmen 
of imitation. But such are never imitators merely. Original’ are 
so intermixed in their works with borrowed beauties, that even the 
borrowed too seem to.be original. Or rather to them the worshipped 
model has been in reality not so much a copy, as a fountain of 
inspiration; not a thing of brightness of which, looking toit from a 
distance, they laboured to achieve a cold phosphoric representa- 
tion, but a central sun, whither they ‘ repaired, and in their golden 
urns drew light.’ A thorough and genuine imitator, on the con- 
trary, plays much the same part, in our estimation, with the echo 
from the walls of a room where we have met to hear a great debate, 
which seems to have nothing more to do than to annoy and disturb 
both the speakers and the audience. 

In another respect, too, it appears to us, even the best mere imi- 
tation resembles an echo, as compared with the imitated original. 
There is always. about it a something of incurable imperfection 
which betrays the counterfeit—a want, if we may so express our- 
selves, of that firmness and polish of touch which, in every art, the 
inventor of a style generally gives to his productions. Whether 
it is that the imitator, not having the same inducement, does not 
take the requisite pains here, or is, by virtue of his subordinacy as 
an imitator, incapacitated for rivalling his prototype in this parti- 
cular part of the operation, or that one man cannot so entirely con- 
vert himself into the copy of another, as that some unalterable dif- 
ference shall not remain to distinguish the two, we know not; but 
certain it is that .2 competently tutored taste will, we may say in 
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almost all cases, very quickly and certainly detect the work of the 
imitator, by its inferiority in the respect to which we have alluded, 
It seems to be that it is only that which is thoroughly natural 
that admits of exquisite and perfect finish. The artificial is ham- 
mered out by a process of too much elaboration, and under a feeling 
of too much constraint, to come forth from the work-shop other 
than bearing some tokens of its ruder and more anxious fabri- 
cation. 

The volume before us affords not a bad exemplification of the 
truth of these observations. It is written in evident and almost 
avowed imitation of Mr. Washington Irving; and we shall bestow 
upon it as much praise as, in these circumstances, the author has 
any right to expect, when we say that it is — a very 
fair, and, in some passages, a highly successful copy of Mr. Irving’s 
style and manner. It is deficient certainly in that ease and grace- 
fulness which belongs to Mr. Irving’s compositions ; and this is to 
be accounted for both from the fact to which we have already ad- 
verted, of the unattainable nature of such qualities, in any very 
perfect degree, by a mere imitator, and from certain radical differ- 
ences which, obviously enough in the present case, distinguish the 
mind of our author from that of his model. The writer of the ‘ Life 
and Remains of Wilmot Warwick,’ is a man of coarser—some, per- 
haps, would say, of more healthy and vigorous tastes, than the 
celebrated American essayist, as is manifest from the whole tenor 
of his volume. The sensibilities of the one are neither so timid 
and shrinking as those of the other; nor is his wit so refined, or 
his humour so gentle and airy. He lays on his colours in general 
with a more lavish and dashing hand, and gives in every way more 
warmth and less delicacy to his delineations. In other respects, it 
is but fair to admit that he has copied a good deal of what is best 
in Mr. Irving, with much tact and felicity. There is in both the 
same subdued and meditative tenderness; the same imaginative 
partiality for by-gone times, and the remnants of old and fading 
manners; the same sympathy with eccentricity of character, and 

ower of exhibiting its grotesqueness in a full and favourable light. 
oth conceive rather readily and vividly, than either extensively or 
profoundly, and express themselves with too trim and punctilious 
a carefulness to write very naturally or powerfully. There is more, 
finally, to please us in the manner than in the matter of each ; and 
if we are generally pleased with both, we are rarely excited to any 
deeper emotion by either. 
ut near as the merits of the one authcr may thus be thought 
to approximate to those of the other, their claims upon the admira- 
tion of the public both deserve, and are certain to meet with very 
different measures of attention. An imitator, to rival his original 
im desert, must; in fact, greatly surpass him in essential excellence. 
Only to come near to him, is utterly to fail. And such, we appre- - 
hend, will be the verdict passed upon the present writer—in spite, _ 
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even, of not a few passages in his work which may be thought: to 
merit a better fate. 

The ‘ Remains of Wilmot Warwick’ are rather clumsily introduced 
by a preliminary paper, which represents the author as leaving 
them on his death-bed in charge of the friend who professes to be 
their editor, after a life, the story of which is neither more probable 
nor more interesting than such prologues usually are. Warwick 
and Vernon had set out in the world as fellow-runaways from a 
public school, but this was nearly the only part of their sublunar 
career which they performed in company. The father of the former 
dying insolvent, and that of the latter leaving his son a handsome 
patrimony, the more fortunate youth passed through life in the 
enjoyment of the ease and independence to which he had been 
born; while the other, after a short experience of its buffetings, in 
the office of an attorney, falls in love, gets jilted, shoots his rival 
in a duel, and eventually takes to the occupation of an itinerant 
ballad-singer, in which condition he is at last discovered by his 
old school-fellow, but only in time to permit them to recognize 
each other before he expires. From this rencontre, however, as 
we have stated, the present volume takes its origin, the collection 
of sketches of which it consists being the contents of a packet, 
‘which occupied,’ says our autobiographer, ‘ many a spare hour 
during the last two years of my apprenticeship.’ 

These sketches are of various degrees of merit, and exemplify 
also a good many different modes of composition. The ‘ Old 
Gentleman’ who is introduced in the first, and occasionally re- 
appears throughout the remainder of the series, is, as well as the 
antiquated spinster with whom he is contrasted, a vigorously, 
though pethaps somewhat coarsely drawn character. It is in the 
delineation of peculiarities of human character, indeed, that the 
author, we think, is most successful. We do not much admire 
either his sketches of manners or his mere tales. ‘The Haunted 
Mill,’ ‘The Dead Arm,’ ‘ The Wig,’ ‘St. Valentine’s Day,’ &c., 
have one and all of them hardly any higher pretensions than the 
ghost stories and pictures of society of which our magazines were 
wont to be made up some thirty or forty years ago. Of the 
remaining papers, one of the very best is that entitled ‘ Henry 
Halworth,’ of which we shall now proceed, therefore, to lay a 


few extracts before our readers. It commences in the following 
fashion :— , 


‘« T’~1 be a bachelor for the remainder of my life,” said Harry, as he 
sat at his wine one afternoon: “ yes, as Benedick says, 2 will die a 
bachelor.” | 

‘* And I,” said his sister Kate, ‘‘(to use the language of Beatrice) am 
of your humour for that—I will die a maid.” : 1 

‘“ Well,” said the mother,:“ (to quote from the same author)—as ¢ime 
shall try: in time the savage bull doth bear the yoke.” | : 
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‘ The old lady, however, disapproving all rash resolutions, hoped in time 
to see them both well mated. ‘“ As your vows,” said she, ‘‘ were put up 
in the language of Benedick and Beatrice, I trust they were also formed 
in the same spirit; that like Benedick and Beatrice, you may be hereafter 
justified in breaking them.” 

‘ Harry is a fine open-hearted fellow, with the frame of a Hercules,| and 
the spirit of an eagle. Though brought up chiefly amid scenes of rural 
activity, and accustomed from his youth to the hazards of the chase, 
his education has been by no means neglected, and he is equally an adept 
in solving the difficulties of Euclid, and mastering the fury of a youn 
horse. He does not exactly possess that capability for small talk which 
renders a man agreeable as adrawing-room companion; but his society is 
still extremely enviable, and his friendship such as every one must be proud 
to possess. His chief employment now consists in farming an estate left 
him by his father; this, andthe sports of the field, form his out-door oc- 
cupations ; otherwise, he is a domestic character, fond of his family, his 
books, and his fireside. 

* * * * * + s * *% * oo 

‘«« He has likewise a special contempt for pretty fellows” (as they are 
termed,) and their petty gallantries; ‘‘being,” as he used to say, 
‘‘ fully assured, that universal benevolence is inconsistent with matters of 
heart between the unmarried of the sexes,—that such affection, if not 
concentrated, is nothing worth; and that he who is attentive to all women 
cares for none.” He had no objection to the conversation of a sensible 
woman, and would be always happy to take a ramble with any lady who 
might feel inclined to honour him with her company; “ but,” said he, 
‘‘ if ever you see me ‘ bandying compliments’ with a giggling girl, who 
expects me to feed her vanity with flattery, and to pocket her pert repar- 
tees with patience—‘ write me down an ass.’” ’"—pp. 237—240. 


A not uncommon revolution of sentiment, however, upon the 
subject of the sex, is at last brought about in the mind of our 
hero by an event, the commencement and conclusion of which are 
thus p Meath narrated :— : 


‘ His mother and sister would occasionally joke him about some pretty 
girl or other; but he always denied the charge, and at one time was even 
rash enough to defy the little god in all his power. He said that he had 
stood the test of beauty and of time—for he was now thirty years old— 
and intended for the future to pay his court to the married women, and 
not “‘ meddle with the young girls” till an additional twenty years should 
authorise the freedom. 

‘Vain was the determination ! | 

‘It certainly was a most extraordinary circumstance, that, of all the 
women in the neighbourhood, he should fix upon the only one who might 
be said to realise his opinion of female demerit: yet such was Miss 
Amelia Musgrave—the prettiest girl in the place, and the vainest. No 
sooner had she attracted attention by her beauty, than it was super- 
seded by disgust for her affectation; and Harry Halworth—as if to 
prove the impotence of the stoutest heaft that ever boasted invulnerability 
—became enamoured of her! 


‘ The first symptom of my hero’s apostacy appeared in his dress, which 
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was completed with more nicety than usual: the jockey coat was ex- 
changed for one of a London cut; and the spotted neckerchief was super- 
seded by a cravat of the whitest muslin. Reports had already found 
their way to the principal tea-tables in the. neighbourhood, and became 
still more general on his having, upon one occasion, escorted the lady 
through the high street. This circumstance, in short, was deemed ‘con- 
clusive. Successively related at each house, it gained an accession at 
every transfer, till it reached the parsonage at the end of the town, when 
suppositions were argumented into certainties, and appearances established 
as facts. The clergyman’s wife issued a second edition, improved by her 
own addenda; and it was soon almost universally understood, that if 
Mr. Halworth and Miss Musgrave had not been already united in some 
other parish, the ceremony would be immediately performed in their 
own. 

‘When all this came to Harry’s ears, he had but one reply to make : 
he honestly confessed that he liked Miss Musgrave, and was only sorry 
that the report was so great an exaggeration. | 

‘«* However,” said he, .“’tis a pity all this talk should be about 
nothing; so I’ll e’en give them cause for a little more tattle, and make 
the young lady a regular offer.” 

‘He did so—and was refused. Neither was he rejected in the civilest 
way possible; and he subsequently heard that she had deemed his offer 
‘‘ bold” and “ presumptuous.” © 

‘« Why, d—n it,” said Harry, ‘I don’t exactly see how I can have 
offended her, either; egad, I think I have paid her a very high cum- 
pliment. Have I not broken my vow of celibacy on her account? Have 
I not offered her the dominion of my house? the possession of my ewes 
and lambs ?—I’ll be a bachelor,” said he, “for the remainder of my 
life.” ’— pp. 242—245, 


A short time after this affair, a detachment of infantry is sta- 
tioned in the town, among whose officers was a Captain Sullivain, 
a mere St. James’s Street soldier, and a lady’s man in the most 
exquisite sense of that phrase. As Harry is one day waiting the 
arrival of his sister by the coach, he hears this personage, at that 
time a perfect stranger to him, addressing her, at the window of 
the vehicle, in a strain of impertinent familiarity. 


‘ His blood rushed up in a moment! he held back a while to be fully 
assured of the fellow’s purpose, and heard Miss Halworth desire him “‘ to 
go about his business.” : 

‘ « But, my love,” said he, ‘* my business is with you.” ’ 

‘ « First of all, Sir,” said Harry, turning the dashing captain from the 
door of the coach by his collar—* first of all, Sir, you'll settle matters 
with me. I am a fitter person for your insult than that lady, for I can 
resent it.” 

‘« D—n it,” said the warrior, ‘ here's a fa-e-llow! ‘And pray, Sir, 
who the devil are you?” 

‘One, who may prove a very devil, indeed, if you don’t instantly 
take yourself off. Come, Sir, magch! or I'll so soil your finery in that 
gutter, that your comrades won’t know you again.” 

*“T am a soldier—and—” 
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‘«¢ So, I suppose, by your livery,” said Harry, ‘‘though, from your 
manners, I very much question your right to the title.” , 

‘«« You are an impertinent scoundrel, I think,” said the man-o’-war; 
“and, I trust, you do not imagine that I shall put up with your 
insolence.” ’ 

“*¢ You'd better,” said Harry; “ it will be more easy to put up with 
than my resentment.” 


‘<¢ Your resentment!” exclaimed the other, fumbling for his card 
case. 
««« Come, Sir,” added Halworth, coolly, ‘‘ take yourself off, while your 
epaulettes are on your shoulders. A little reflection will, | am sure, con- 
vince you that you have done nothing worthy of a soldier by insulting a 
woman.” | 

«<< It is not my way,” said the son of Mars, ‘‘to argue the matter in 
the open streets. Here is my card—you will be kind enough to favour 
me with your's.” 

‘*¢T don’t carry cards,” said Harry, laughing; ‘‘ but if you wish to 
know my nameand place of abode, I'll tell you: my name is Henry 
Halworth, of Halworth Hall, close by.” 


‘* I shall remember, Sir—here is my card; and you may shortly ex- 
t to hear from me.” 

‘ Halworth took the card from him, and instantly tearing it in pieces, 
threw the fragments into the kennel. ‘‘ We differ,” said he, ‘in our 
mode of settling disputes.” 

‘«* Then,” replied the captain, ‘‘I have but one alternative.” 

‘“¢] guess at your intention,” said Harry: ‘you mean to post my 
name up as that of a coward. Now, hark you, Sir. It is not in your 
power to hurt my reputation, either as a man of honour or courage. I 
neither choose to subject myself to the fallacies of military custom, nor 
do I think that by doing so, I should give any proof of bravery. My 
life, Sir, is valuable to others, and certainly of too much worth to be 
staked against your own. If I have done you wrong, seek legal redress. 
For my own part, I should as much object to trouble myself with a 
prosecution, as I now scorn to take advantage of that physical force 
which would enable me to shake the very soul out of you! But you 
a that the weakness of your cause is equal to your personal im- 

cility.” 
$46 Sin” said the other, interrupting him, “‘ we shall meet again—or, at 
east—”’ 


‘ Halworth’s patience was now exhausted. He seized Sullivain by the 
collar, and thus concluded the conference. | 

**« Know, then, Sir—the lady whom you have insulted is my sister! 
she and her mother look up to me as to their only protector. You shall 
not rob them of that protector, depend upon it. Any communication 
from you will be treated with contempt; and, if you cast the slightest 
imputation upon my courage, by G—d, Sir, I'll break every bone in your 
skin!” ’—pp. 247—250. 

The characters here are at least spiritedly and forcibly drawn, if 
not with any remarkable fineness of touch. The author, in order 
to afford us the most favourable display of his powers, generally 
requires what we should call a few strong points of character to 
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deal with, and these he brings out with very considerable skill in 
all their breadth and prominence. Several of his other sketches 
are nearly as good as the one from which we have taken our 
extracts. We would particularly mention ‘The Poachers,’ and 
that entitled ‘The Painter’s Account of Himself,’ as very gra- 
phically told. 





Art. VIII—Conversations on Geology ; comprising a Familiar la- 
nation of the Huttonian and Wernerian Systems; the Mosaic Geo- 
logy, as explained by Mr. Granville Penn; and the late Discoveries 
of Professor Buckland, Humboldt, Dr. Macculloch and others. 12mo. 
pp. 371. London: Maunder. 1828. 


Tue science of Geology is comparatively too new and imperfect 
as yet, to be reduced to that popular conversational form, which 
has contributed so much to diffuse among our rising generations a 
knowledge of botany and of chemistry. Indeed, the name of science 
should not have been conceded toa pursuit, which is still far from 
being fixed upon any steady principles, or even upon any consis- 
tent theory. The minds of the various men who have given their 
attention to this subject, appear to have almost all arrived at dif- 
ferent conclusions respecting it. Hardly any two of them agree 
in a sufficient number of inferences, to afford a fair foundation 
even fora plausible system. Researches have been enthusiasti- 
cally pursued upon the Alps and the Pyrennees, upon the Appe- 
nine and the Andes ; their vallies and caverns have been explored ; 
the channels of rivers, the bed of the sea, the undulations of the 
desert, have been resorted to, in order to collect data for geological 
dissertations, but the results still continue to be unsatisfactory. 
Every new adventurer still returns with some fanciful notions of 
his own, which are strong enough in his opinion to overturn eve 
thing that was imagined before his time. Having erected in his 
mind some darling scheme, he is much more anxious to make 
whatever facts he may have collected, conformable to his preject, 
than to detail-them with philosophical accuracy and candour. 
Had those persons who have made geology their study, contented 
themselves, like Saussure and De Luc, with examining into the 
structure of the globe, and with simply reporting their observations 
upon it, without attempting to account for their discoveries, the 
scientific world would at this moment be much better enabled to 
compare and classify them, and if not to mould them into one 
system, at least to reduce them to order. But as matters stand, 
most of the facts hitherto ascertained, appear to be in a state of 
anarchy. 

The different strata which compose the surface of our planet, 
are, perhaps, better understood now than they were a century ago. 
But if we attempt to go one step farther, and ask how they hap- 
pened to be arietaged in their present positions, we are‘at once 
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thrown back to.the ignorance of the dark ages, and are bewildeéred 
amid a world of conjectures. One geologist assures us, that every 
thing that we see on the face of the earth, was thrown up from its 
po get and mysterious womb by the potency of fire. Another 
tells us, that the sea is the universa — ; that beneath its plastic 
power every rock was made, and those huge mountains which 
astonish us were lifted to the skies. A third proclaims that all 
these notions are mere absurdities; that the only true theory of 
the earth is to be found in the Bible, that it is pa for us to go 
beyond that supreme authority in our researches, and that all 
things which we behold appertaining to the structure of our globe, 
were fashioned by the hand of the Creator. Whenever a diffi- 
culty occurs, it 1s met by referring to His unquestioned power. 
Do we inquire why a flint is imbedded in a piece of chalk, we are 
desired to believe that it was the immediate work of the Deity ! 

Far be it from us to encourage the introduction of arguments or 
suggestions into this or any other scientific pursuit, which would 
tend improperly to lead the mind away from the Great First cause, 
the Fountain of all existence, to whom are finally to be referred all 
things around, beneath, and above us, in this boundless and won- 
derful universe, of which our planet forms a part. But when we 
turn our eyes downward on this earth, and then upward to the sun, 
and to the countless worlds by which he is surrounded, we must 
feel persuaded that the Divine Author of the creation acts, and 
has always acted upon general laws, calculated to produce the, 
effects which are so consonant to His final purposes. We cannot 
imagine the Deity interposing by his immediate power to mould 
every pebble that is washed on the shore of so inferior a planet as 
ours; and although we do not affect to understand the phrase 
that ‘‘the Creator has impressed his laws ” upon matter, we may, 
nevertheless, feel that His laws are in constant operation, and that 
there are multitudes of intermediate causes between those laws and 
the results which ultimately they produce. 

The scriptures were intended to teach us geology no more than 
they were meant to instruct us in astronomy. We are not bound 
to believe that the sun stood still because we find it so stated in the 
Book of Joshua. It seems to us perfectly consistent with all the 
reverence that is due to whatever we find related in the Old Tes- 
tament, concerning the creation of the earth, and its destruction by 
a general deluge, to push our inquiries into the structure and his- 
tory of the globe, as far as our feeble faculties, and the dim lights 
which we possess, can enable us to do. It depends altogether 
upon the spirit that directs us, whether we make a good or an 
evil use of the information which we may obtain. But taking it 
for granted that there can be only one. Final Cause for all things, to 
whom the creation, the disposition, and the surprising harmony, 
of the universe are to be ascribed, we see no reason for fixing any 
limits to geological researches, which would not be equally appli- 
cable to geometry, or indeed to any other science. 
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Few subjects of investigation can be much more interesting to 
us than those connected with the composition and vicissitudes of 
the planet on which it is our lot to exist. Compared with the 
innumerable globes which roll in their various orbits around our 
sun, or suns of their own, this earth is, indeed, but a speck,—a 
mere ruin as it were on the shore of the universe. But to us 
who are cast upon its rocks, it is still a source of laudable and 
useful curiosity to explore the various inequalities by which it is 
marked, the soils of which it consists, the changes to which it has 
been subjected, and which from year to year it still appears to 
undergo. Before chemistry and mineralogy were brought to their 

resent degree of perfection, geology was little more than a field 
for the wildest conjectures. Sonic hints have been afforded by») 
both the sciences first mentioned, which have explained some 
things hitherto obscure, and opened a field to new classifications 
that were before unthought of. Nevertheless, a great deal still 
remains to be done in this sphere of soquiny. before it can be said 
to assume any thing like an intelligible and satisfactory form. 

The conversations before us are calculated to do much good, 
because, however imperfect the state in which geology may be, 
they divest it of much of its repulsive technicality, and serve at 
least to place the young student in possession of the principal 
theories which are now floating in the scientific world. They 
laugh slily enough at the fancies of Burnet, who conceived that before 
‘the deluge of Noah, the earth consisted of a light crust or shell, 
of uniform thickness, with the waters of the sea under it; that 
there were no mountains, no valleys, but one smooth, unvarying 
surface over the whole earth ; and that this crust, being broken up 
at the deluge, formed the rocks and mountains as they at present 
exist !’ oodward was scarcely less imaginative, and certainly 
not less absurd, when he asserted, upon his own authority, that 
‘the deluge was caused by all the solid parts of the earth dis- 
solving, and forming a paste, among which the sea-shells were 
mingled by the agitation which then took place.’ But how were the 
rocks dissolved? Their powers of cohesion were suspended! How 
suspended? To this question Master Woodward gives no answer. 
But ridiculous as were these theories of grave philosophers, they 
were wisdom ‘itself compared with the theories of Whiston, who 
supposed that the deluge was caused by the tail of a comet; whereas 
we know that if a comet does any thing at all for us, it brings us 
fine weather; or of Descartes and Leibnitz, who maintained that 
our globe was an old sun, that had burnt out like the snuff of a 
candle ; or of the great naturalist, Buffon, who held, that a comet 
passing too near the sun, lopped off a little corner of it, which 
said corner being melted by heat, formed the sphere of our earth, 
and is now, or at least was in his time, undergoing the process of 
cooling! What extravagant dreams ! : 

But extravagant though they be, we might mention fantasies 
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much more whimsical even than these. As, for instance, that of 
De Marschall, who imagined that.all the rocks and mountains are 
so many meteors which have fallen from the sky! To:this we 
might add the theory of Demaillet, who says. that the rocks were 
all made by shell-fish, and that all animals, man included, inha- 
bited the sea, while the shell-fish were engaged in the construction 
of mountains high enough for our present land animals to stand 
upon! And last, though by no means least, in this catalogue of 
visions, let us not forget the happy thought of Kepler, who described 
the earth as being actually alive, with the waters for blood, and the 
rocks for bones ° ogieban 
These personages, however, and a great many of their disciples; 
we may leave to that oblivious repose which they have.for some time 
enjoyed, and apply ourselves to the modern theories, among ‘which 
that of Dr. Hutton, formerly Mathematical Professor at the Royal 
Military Academy of Woolwich, stands pre-eminent. He is what is 
called a Vulcanist, that is, he ascribes every thing to the immediate 
agency of fire. He sets out with imagining that before our globe 
was fashioned as we now find it, a great number of other globes 
must have formerly existed; that having been acted upon by the 
moist atmosphere, by rains, frosts, thaws, and tempests, those 
globes crumbled gradually away, and were carried by rivers, in the 
form of .sand, clay, and gravel, to the sea, at the bottom of which 
they arranged themselves in beds, differing in thickness according 
to the circumstances by which they might be affected. Being 
thus disposed in beds, the Doctor next imagines that a great central 
fire exists in the interior of the earth, which found its way to the 
said beds, and fused them into rocks. The newly-formed rocks 
were next elevated above the sea by the expansion of the central 
fire, and thus assumed the character of continents, diversified b 
hill and valley, which in their turn are destined to be again 
crumbled into sand, and to be returned to the bottom of the sea, 
where they are to undergo a repetition of the process just described; 
and thus matters are to go on to the end of time. Dr. Hutton 
does not pretend to inform us what seas are particularly favourable 
to this vast chemical manufacture of continents and mountains. 
Nor does he at all explain how the sea-beds are operated upon by his 
central fire, without the interference of the element beneath which 
all this fusion is constantly going on. As to the cause of the 
expansive power of the fire ceasing as soon as its products.are 
lifted to the pure atmosphere; or as to the sources whence his 
central fire is fed, the Doctor is discreetly silent. . Professor Play- 
fair, in his eloquent vindication of this system, compares the cen- 
tral fire to that of the sun, and maintains, that as the latter cannot 
be accounted for upon any principle with which we are acquainted, 
no questions should be asked about the former. If this reasoning 
be admissible, we are at liberty to imagine that the interior of the 


globe is inhabited, because the sun is said to be in a similar con- 
dition. 
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If, as Dr. Hutton insists, the rivers are constantly adding gravel, 
sand, and clay, to the bottom of the:sea, sufficient to form new'con- 
tinents, how happens it that the waters of the'sea are not continu- 
ally rising and inundating the land already constructed? Some 
islands and cities, we know, have been overwhelmed in the ocean, 
but the instances are not at all sufficiently numerous to meet the 
question. Again, how were those globes manufactured, the ruin 
of which was necessary before our earth was composed? But in 
fact the objections to this theory are endless. 

The next geological man of note is Werner. We shall give a 
description of his theory from the little work before us :— 


‘ According to Werner, all the substances which now constitute rocks, 
mountains, and soil, on the earth’s surface, were originally existing in.a 
state of solution in the waters of the great chaos, which he supposes, at 
the beginning, to have surrounded the globe to a vast depth. The sub- 
stances or materials of rocks, thus swimming in the primitive ocean, he 
conceives to have gradually fallen to the bottom, sometimes by chemical, 
sometimes by mechanical means, and sometimes by both together ; and in 
this manner he thinks all the rocks have been formed which we now find, 
on digging into the earth. The inequalities of mountains and valleys on 
the surface of the earth, which were thus produced as soon as the waters 
began to subside (and this subsidence is an important point.in, the system), 
gradually rose out of the primitive sea, forming the first dry land. The 
rocks which were in this manner first. formed, Werner calls the Original, 
or Primitive Formation ; they consist of granite, gneiss, different species 
of slate, marble, and trap. . 

‘ The formation of these rocks, however, did not, it seems, exhaust the 
materials floating in the waters, for the deposition went on, and a class of 
rocks were formed, consisting of gray wacké, -limestone, and trap, which 
rested on the primitive, and are called by Werner the Intermediate or 
Transition Rocks; because, on their appearance above the water, the 
earth, he conceives, passed into a habitable state. After the formation of 
these primitive and transition rocks, Werner alleges that the waters sud- 
denly rose over them to-a great height, covering them in many places, as it 
again subsided, with a new formation of rocks, consisting of sandstone, 
conglomerates, limestone, gypsum, chalk, and rock salt, which he called 
Level or Floetz Rocks. Since that period, the wearing-down of the rocks, 
by the action of the weather and other causes, and the washing away of 
the worn materials by rains and streams of water, have formed soil, gravel, 


sand, peat, and the various other beds which are called Ad/uvial,’—pp. 
58—60. 


The Wernerians do not pretend to account for the existence of 
their great chaotic ocean ; in this respect they claim the same freedom 
of hypothesis as Dr. Hutton insists upon for his: original globes. 
They argue, however, in this way. In every part of ‘the earth 
great masses of rocks are met with, the origin and formation of 
which can only be explained by supposing them to have been de- 
posited from a solution of their materials in water. But it is che- 
tically impossible that so extensive a solution could have existed 
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without a vast St ype of water; therefore the chaotic ocean 


must have exist Conceding this conclusion tobe true, we ma 

ask, what became of this chaotic ocean? Whither has it retired ? 
To a great central abyss, say the Wernerians, or hollow in the 
centre of the earth, formed by impenetrable walls of granite! But 
how were these walls formed? Supposing them, however, to exist, 
how could the ocean, which first contained the whole earth, be 
subsequently contained within it? Others say, that the earth was 
sent to afford a retreat to the waters of this sea, when they were 
no longer necessary ; and others again maintain that the waters in 
question were decomposed, and that its component parts were dis- 
posed of in the atmosphere. A conjecture more simple and more 
satisfactory than any of those just mentioned is this, that a suffi- 
cient number of Leviathans rose to the surface of this superfluous 
ocean, and drank it all up. This is a strong conjecture we grant, 
- but not more untenable than any that we have enumerated. : 

There are chemical objections to Werner’s hypothesis, of an ocean 
holding so many substances in a state of solution, which leave it, 
in our apprehension, without even the appearance of plausibility. 
Besides, he seems to have imagined that all the rocks in the world 
were like those of Saxony, which is as much as saying that all the 
porcelain in the world is like that of Dresden. 

But although we may be dissatisfied with the theories which 
make a great central fire, or a chaotic ocean the universal agent, 
we cannot deny that the deep produces rocks, and those, too, of the 
most solid description ; nor yet that, as the volcanic islands prove, 
there are powerful subterraneous fires constantly in operation. But 
both of these phenomena stand well authenticated by the reports 
of different voyagers. The former are the work of the coral ani- 
malcule—minute and delicate creatures, which seem to have the 
power of encasing themselves in a hard crust, for the purpose of 
protection. They are described as more like a snail, or a shell-fish, 
than an insect. Colonies of them abound in the seas between New 
Holland, New Caledonia, and New Guinea, where they have erected 
large coral reefs. Indeed, one coral barrier is said to run three 
hundred and fifty miles in a straight line, opening into the sea. 
This reef is connected with others, so as altogether to make an 
extent of nearly one thousand miles in length, and from twenty to 
fifty miles in breadth. The process by which the coral is made 
seems to resemble that by which the snail forms its shell. The 
sea water always contains lime; the coral snail produces by its 
breathing carbonic acid gas, which, uniting with the lime, forms 
the basis of the coral rocks ; and this being cemented and strength- 
ened by the slime of the animal, becomes that durable substance 
which the sailor often fears to meet amid the waves, and which we 
often see dangling from a lady’s ear. 

The intelligence with which the coral snails combine their ope- 
rations, is as wonderful a chapter in natural history, as that which 
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describes the economy of the bees. The mere creation of the coral 
rocks seems to be little more than the result. of a chemical process ; 
but the manner in which they assist each other, in order to produce 
a firm compact wall, from the bottom to the surface of the sea, is 
surprising. But it is still more so to observe that these reefs are 
generally constructed in the form of a crescent, or of a circle, with 
the convex side to the waves, as if the little masons were perfectly 
apprised of all the qualities of the arch in resisting the force of the 
waves. Ifthe barrier consist only of a segment of a circle, the 
strength of the arch is always sure to be nicely placed in that 

uarter from which the storm most frequently blows. The descrip- 
tion given by Captain Flinders, of the operations of the coral Ait 
is singularly interesting. 


‘*¢Tt seems to me, that, when the coral animalcules cease to live, their 
structures adhere to each other, by virtue either of the glutinous remains 
within, or of some propensity in the salt water; and, the interstices 
being gradually filled up with sand and broken pieces of coral washed up 
by the sea, which also adhere, a mass of rock is at length formed. 
Future races of these animalcules erect their habitations upon the rising 
banks, and die in their turns, to increase, but principally to elevate, this 
monument of their wonderful labours. 

‘« The care taken to work perpendicularly in the early stages, would 
mark a surprising instinct in these diminutive creatures. Their wall of 
coral, for the most part built in situations where the winds are constant, 
being arrived at the surface, affords a shelter, to leeward of which their 
infant colonies may be safely sent forth; and to this, their instinctive 
foresight, it seems to be owing, that the windward side of a coral reef, ex- 
posed to the open sea, is generally, if not always, the highest part, rising 
almost perpendicularly, sometimes from the depth of two hundred, and 
perhaps many more, fathoms. 

‘“‘ To be constantly covered with water seems necessary to the ex- 
istence of the animalcules, for they do not work, except in holes 
upon the reef, beyond low-water mark: but the coral sand, and other 
broken remnants thrown up by the sea, adhere to the rock, and form a 
solid mass with it, as high as the common tide reaches. That elevation 
surpassed, the future ones, being scarcely covered, lose their adhesive 
property, and, remaining in a loose state, form what is usually called a 
key, upon the top of the reef. 

‘The new bank is not long in being visited by sea-birds; salt plants 
take root upon it, and a soil begins to be formed; a cocoa-nut, or the 
berry of a pandanus, is thrown on shore; land birds visit it, and deposit 
the seeds of plants, shrubs, and trees; every high tide, and still more 
every gale, adds something to the bank ; the form ‘of an island is gradu- 
ally assumed ; and, last of all, comes man to take possession. 

‘«* Half-way Island is well advanced in the above progressive state ; 
having been many years, probably some ages, above the reach of the 
highest spring tides, or the wash of the surf in the heaviest gales. I dis- 
tinguished, however, in the rock which forms its basis, the sand, coral, 
and shells formerly thrown up, in a more or less perfect state of cohesion. 
Small pieces of wood, pumice-stone, and other extraneous bodies, which 
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chance had mixed with the calcareous substances when the cohesion 
began, were inclosed in thé rock.” ’—-pp. 153—1565. sade 


This island will probably be fit for habitation before the end of 
the present century. Captain Cooke says that the coral reefs are 
most probably “‘ the origin of all the tropical low isles over the whole 
South Sea.” Here, therefore, is a natural cause producing rocks 
and islands from the deep, though not exactly in the way that 
Werner and his disciples would be most happy to discover. 
~ On the other hand, Dr. Hutton’s theory of the agency of a cen- 
tral fire is partially countenanced by the fact, that islands have 
been occasionally thrown up to the surface of the sea by volcanos, 
The instances, however, of these eruptions are too few to establish 
a general conclusion in favour of his hypothesis. The island of 
Teneriffe is supposed to have been produced by an eruption of this 
kind. Anscdling to Mr. Barrow, eighteen small islands appeared 
above the surface of the sea, near the Azores, at the termination of 
a great earthquake, but they gradually sunk again, and vanished 
from the view. ' Professor Pallas gives us a curious account of an 


island that appeared in 1790, in the sea of Azoph, after loud 
thunder and subterraneous noises. 


‘«« Then,” he says, ‘ after an explosion like that of a cannon, an island, 
about the size of a large antient tumulus, rose from out of the sea, which 
in that part was from twenty-five to thirty feet deep. ‘The island was 
about six hundred feet in circumference, appeared to raise itself, to break 
into chasms, and to throw out mud and stones, till smoke and flame at 
length broke forth; the perpendicular height of the island was about 
twelve feet. There was an amazing swell of the sea during the whole 
process, which lasted two hours; and, in the course of the day, two | 
earthquakes were felt at the distance of fifty leagues. The final dimen- 
sions of the island were four hundred and thirty feet in length, two .hun- 
dred and eighty-eight in breadth, and seven in height; but the following 
year the island disappeared.” ’—pp. 158, 159. 


- So, also, an island which in 1811 rose from the bottom of the 
sea, in view of his Majesty’s ship Sabrina, and called by that name, 
was engulphed again in a few months after; whence it would 
appear that these volcanic islands are very unstable in their dura- 
tion. Teneriffe, however, is an example to the contrary ; as is also the 
island of Erini, in the bay of that name, about twenty-eight leagues 
to the north of Crete. Several other similar occurrences might be 
mentioned. Volcanos have also produced mountains on land, in 
some few instances, and not more than three or four years ago, we 
all remember that the shore of the Pacific, to the north of Valpa- 
raiso, was raised two or three feet by an earthquake—an alteration 
which it still retains. But Dr. Hutton’s theory applies only to 
rocks and mountains raised from the sea, and we rather fear that, 
however ingenious may be his speculations, he can hardly muster 
a sufficient number of facts to support them. 

It is time for us now to proceed to Mr. Granville Penn’s geolo- 
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gical theory, the third and last which is analyized in these Conversa- 
tions. He is the least imaginative of all the rest, as he founds his 
speculations on the Mosaic history of the world, and ‘he very laud- 
ably sets out with overturning the copious hypotheses of his Nep- 
tunic and Vulcanic predecessors. He insists that the whole globe 
is created in the same way as plants and-animals. There is cer- 
tainly great force in the argument borrowed from Newton, that 
‘the three great classes of animals, vegetables, and minerals, have 
a community of system, the earth being fitted to support the two 
first, and they again being necessarily dependent on the earth. 
They are, therefore, constituent parts of the whole, and the first 
formations of each must accordingly be referred to the same cause 
and to the same mode.’ Whence it would follow, that ‘if we can 
prove one of these to have been created immediately by God, tie 
others, also, have been formed in the same way.’ ut nobody 
denies that animals and plants were both created ; therefore the 
earth was created. 

Mr. Penn proceeds to argue that rocks and the different strata 
of the earth were created and arranged from the very beginning of 
the world. He shows satisfactorily enough, that there is no good 
reason for arriving at a conclusion the reverse of this proposition ; 
but in point of argument his affirmative is vaguely made out. He 
next infers from the sacred record, that the rocks, at their first 
formation, were wholly covered with the sea, and he thus accounts 


for the convulsions whith have recently taken place in many parts 
of the globe. He says— 


c 
‘ that though the earth was created on the first day, it was “invisible and 
unfurnished,” not ** without form and void,” as our translation has it ; 
and the sea continued to cover the rocks till the third day, when God 
said, ‘“‘ Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together into one 
place, and let the dry land appear,” and it was so. From this he very 
plausible infers, that to provide a basin-for the waters, in order to collect 
them into one place, a violent disruption and deepening of the solid crust 
of the earth must have taken okies and its solid framework burst, 
fractured, and subverted in all those parts where depression was required 
to produce the deep bed of the occean. As this first revolution of the 
earth happened before the creation of plants and animals, it explains the 


circumstance of none of their remains being now found in the rocks 
called primitive.’—pp. 307, 308. 


In confirmation of this account, he cites a beautiful passage in 
the 104th Psalm :—“ Who laid the foundations of the earth that it 
should not be moved? Thou coverest it with the deep as with a 
garment: the waters stood above the mountains... At thy rebuke 
they fled; at the voice of thy thunder they hasted away... They 
go up by the mountains; they go down: by the valleys, into the 
place which thou hast formed for them. Thou didst set a bound 


that they may not pass over; that they turn not again to cover 
the earth.” 3 
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So much for the separation of the water from the dry land. 
After this stupendous change took place, Mr. Penn contends that 
plants and animals were created, me then came the second Terres- 
trial revolution, caused by Noah’s deluge. We shall here select a 
page or two of the ‘ Conversations,’ as a specimen of the manner in 
which they are executed. The dramatis persone are a Mrs. R, 
and her son and daughter. 


‘ Edward.—I am completely satisfied with this explanation ; but there 
are many points of Geology which we formerly considered, which it will 
not account for: the existence, for instance, of conglomerate rocks, 
evidently formed from others, and the remarkable facts which you told us 
of large trees, inclosed in sandstone quarries, converted into coal. 

‘ Mrs. R.—All these, and similar appearances, Mr. Penn explains by 
the second grand revolution,—the Deluge of Noah, and the circum- 
stances which preceded it, from the creation onwards. It is important 
to recollect, that the period from the creation to the deluge was more than 
sixteen hundred and fifty years, and during that time, it is obvious that 
immense beds of shells would be formed in the sea, and not only so, but 
very probably would afterwards be covered with beds of sand, clay, or 
mud, and cemented together by the glutinous matter of the animals them- 
selves. Similar circumstances would also tend to cover, with extensive 
deposits, the moss-beds of sea-weed, coral, sponges, and other marine 
productions then existing. It is, also, to be remarked, that the constant 
tides and storms of the sea, as we formerly noticed, would tend to wear 
down the rock exposed to their warfare, and thence would form immense 
beds of sand, gravel, and clay, all of which would of course, exist in the 
bed of the ocean at the time of the deluge. 

‘ Edward.—This appears, however, to be little more than a version of 
Dr. Hutton’s system. 

‘ Mrs. R.—The account of the Deluge you will find to be very different 
from any system ; for Mr. Penn is no less original than simple. 

‘ Edward.—l| scarcely conceive how he can say thing new upon that 
subject, if he adhere to the history. ; 

‘ Mrs. R.—You shall judge better of that when you hear his account. 
All the recent Geologists agree, that the immense beds of sand, clay, and 
gravel, now covering the earth’s surface, have been formed in the bosom 
of a tranquil water, and have been exposed by its retreat or removal. 
Now, Mr. Penn finds it recorded by Moses, that the former earth was 
altogether destroyed, and a new earth raised from the bottom of the for- 
mer sea. ‘The record states, that, in consequence of the wickedness of 
man being great, God resolved to destroy ‘‘ man and beast,”—“ all flesh, 
together with the earth,” excepting only Noah and his family and a 
select number of animals. 

‘ Edward.—I never remarked the words, ‘ together with the earth.” 
before, though they seem to be so important. 

‘ Mrs. R.—All previous Geologists have overlooked them in the same 
culpable manner; but St. Peter was well aware of the force of the pas- 
sage when he says expressly, ‘the world which then was, perished, being 
overflowed with water ;” and Job also says, the earth’s foundations “ were 
destroyed by a flood of water ;” and, in another place, “ he sendeth forth 
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his waters and they destroy the earth.” What is no less conclusive, is the 
promise given after the Deluge,—‘ Neither shall there be any more a 
flood to destroy the earth.” 

‘ Edward.—He infers, therefore, I suppose, from all this, that a second 
earth was produced at the Deluge, after the first was destroyed. 

‘ Mrs. R.—Yes: and that it was upon the mountains of the new earth 
that the ark rested. It will also follow, that if the first earth was formed 
(as we have seen it was) by the breaking up of the first created rocks, in 
order to form a basin for the retreat of the waters, it is highly probable 
that the second earth, on which we now live, was formed in the same man- 
ner, by elevating the basin of the first sea, or by depressing and breaking up 
the crust of the first land. The earth, therefore, which we now inhabit, 
constituted the bed of the ocean for sixteen hundred and fifty years, and 
was also washed by the waters of the Deluge for nearly one year. These 
two circumstances will account well for the immense beds of marine shells 
found both in the soil and in rocks, in all parts of the world hitherto ex- 
plored,—-a circumstance which has induced geologists, of the most oppo- 
site opinions on other points, to agree unanimously that the present land 
was formerly covered by the sea. 

‘ Edward.—This, indeed, will solve my problém about the existence of 
shells in the rocks; but I understood you to say before, that the Werne- 
rians refer many phenomena to the Deluge. 

‘ Mrs. R.—But not at all on Mr. Penn’s view of the event, as I have 
now stated it; for it was never imagined that the former antediluvian land 
was now the bed of the ocean, and our land its former channel. It was 
only said that the water of the Deluge, by washing over our land, had pro- 
duced the great masses of shells and gravel which we now find, though 
= space of twelve months was probably too small for producing such an 
effect. 

‘ Edward.—There is not, however, I suppose, any passage in the Mosaic 
record which mentions this disruption of the rocks. 

‘ Mrs. R.—Yes: it is said expressly, ‘‘ all the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up;” and when the waters were assuaged, the same 
“fountains” were “stopped.” In corroboration of this, there is the ample 
evidence of the present appearance of rocks, precipices, and mountains, 
which, I need not tell you, exhibit every where the marks of convulsion 
and ruin,—vast ravines bounded by fractured walls—Alpine pr of 
granite, with their summits rent and ruined—the whole face of a‘ country 
covered with gravel, and soil, and huge blocks of stone, which have been 
detached from their native rocks, and worn smooth by water,—all most 
eloquent witnesses of the great catastrophe. 

‘ Edward.— From the same conclusion it will follow, I presume, that the 
Garden of Eden is now overflowed by the ocean; and, therefore, it would 
be vain to seek for it on our present land. 

‘ Mrs. R.—This is one of Mr. Penn’s inferences, and he fortifies it with 
some curious and ingenious criticism, some of which, however, I do not 
pretend to understand; but the best part of his system is, the simple and 
natural account which he gives of shells and of the bones of animals, 
which are now so abundantly found in rocks, and buried in the soil of 
many parts of the world, though, as this is both an extensive and interest- 
ing subject, it will be better, I think, to reserve it for your next lesson.’ — 
pp. 309—315. 7” 
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Mr. Penn’s account of the shells, bones, and other remains of the 
ancient world, which have been found in rocks, caverns, and various 
soils, is highly interesting and plausible. Into this subject, how- 
ever, we have no room toenter. On the whole, we think his theo 
more likely to stand the test of criticism than any that has yet been 
suggested, and we strongly recommend the reader to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with it. 

There ,are a few difficulties to be encountered by the student at 
first-in mastering the outlines of Geology ; but it is assuredly well 
worth his’ while to try what effect the ‘ Conversations’ before us 
will have upon him: ‘To us they appear very respectably done. 
The.science itself'is not, as we have already hinted, in a state suf- 
ficiently perfect to admit of as clear an elucidation as might be 
desired; but this little volume will at ledst serve to clear the in- 
quirer’s way a little, and to excite his powers of observation, when- 
ever he wanders on the beach, or climbs the mountain. 





Art. IX.—1. The Kuzzilbash ; a Tale of Khorasan. 3 vols. London: 
Colburn. 1828. 


2. Sayings and Doings; or, Sketches of Life. Third Series. 3 vols. 
London: Colburn. 1828. 


3. Yes and No; a Tale of the Day. By the Author of ‘ Matilda.’ 2 vols. 
‘ London: Colburn. 1828. 
4. Ringrove ; or, Old Fashioned Notions. By the Author of ‘ Letters to 


a Young Man,’ ‘ A Tale of the Times,’ &c. 2 vols. London: Longman 
& Co. 1828. 


In conformity with the intention we expressed in our last, of makin 
up our account with the novelists of the past season, we have headed 
this article with some of the works which are the most likely to 
attract popular attention. 

There are as many distinct kinds of novels as there are of poems, 
and these, if we believe poetical theorists, are almost infinite in 
number. There is one bad consequence in this, as it regards works 
of fiction, and. it is, that the good become confounded with the 
bad—the true, genuine productions of inventive genius, and know- 
ledge of human nature, with the weak, puerile, and noxious imita- 
tions of feeble and uncultivated minds. The bold and hardy de- 
scriptions of manners and character by Fielding and Smollet, have 
been followed by details confined to one small and narrow province 
of human life. The character and habits of mankind, the darkly- 
shadowed picture of society, are pretendedly set forth in a set of 
weakly-drawn sketches, representing the summer fashions of lords 
and ladies. The ‘rich A splendidly-illustrated romances of Sir 
Walter Scott—the very magic mirror of the magician—the record 
that best enables us to hold intercourse with the generations that 
are gone; these have been mingled in their character of historical 
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romances, with others as little fit to be their companions, as those 
we have before mentioned are fit to be named with the productions 
of Fielding and Smollet. Richardson, againj has had his imita- 
tors; but instead of the pure and determined morality which his 
pages exhibit, his followers have attempted to mculcate virtue by 
the whinings of a false sentimentality, or an indecorous mixture of 
religion with the separate province of fiction. Novels of all these 
kinds, ‘therefore, are in continual danger of being unfairly judged, 


and of being condemned without a hearing, by readers of a parti- 


cular class. A most plentiful, and frequently very pure, source of 
amusement is thus frequently cut off from the young and the un- 
employed of both sexes ; and the name of a romance or novel is 
made a bugbear to all prudent fathers and mothers, who imagine 
their daughters are sure to elope, and their sons to marry without 
a fortune, if they become addicted ‘to this kind of reading: » But 
this confusion with respect to novels of the same class, is not,’ per- 
haps, so fruitful in error, as confusion in regard to the different 
kinds of fictitious composition. We are very doubful whether an 

class or portion of society, depicted very closely, and in»all its 
variety of manners, pleasures, and occupations, could afford what 
may properly be considered a direct and obvious moral. — If, also, 
on the other hand; amusement’ be the chief object in a work of 
fiction, it is very certain that a novel of manners: must be vastly 
inferior to one which depends upon its plot and characters for in- 
terest. The class of novels, therefore, which come under the title 
of fashionable, we have always regarded as occupying the lowest 
place in the list of fictitious works. Their morality, with a very 
few exceptions, is more than doubtful, not perhaps from any in- 
difference or design on the part of the writers, but from ‘the very 
subjects which form the foundation of ‘their plots; and as tales 
they very seldom exceed ‘in ‘interest a common Magazine story. 
Turning, then, from these to the historical romance, we enter upon 
a new and more promising field of fiction.. Itis worthy of remark, 
that in this class of novels, description of manners, which in those 
of a fashionable character, is generally a mere vehicle for caricatur- 
ing, ora rapid detail’ of common-place occurrences, is a most in- 
teresting and highly valuable feature in the composition.» In the 
quick and stirring narrative they give of bygone events, nothing 
can be more entertaining than to see the living *picture in all its 
first vividness and freshness’ of colour.» It is like obtaining for the 
time an exemption from the'common lot of our'race, which forbids 
our seeing more than the objects of the present moment ; and the 
knowledge we thus @btain of old customs and habits, gives us an 
additional clue to that labyrinth of past ages,'in’ which the olden 
history of mankind is treasured up. Historical romances ‘have, in 
this respect, a considerable claim upon attention ; and even'sup- 
posing their story to be unimportant, or even ‘trifling, as some rigid 
critics may frequently decide it to’ be, they can seldom be read 
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without leaving many agreeable impressions and glowing ima 
in the mind. But their near affinity to the highest species of 
poetical composition, was acknowledged long before they attained 
that popularity in the reading world which they now enjoy. They 
succeeded the works which shone with the full and noontide 
brightness of ancient and yet unweakened imagination. The 
supplied the place of those half-heavenly offsprings of earthly 
natures, which had, as it were, grasped hold of the human mind 
with a force that was never to decay ; and they were sent into the 
world as evidences that the spirit of poetry was yet awake, under 
the ruins of the gorgeous temple which had been raised to its di- 
vinities. 

It is, in fact, a curious point in literary history, and well worthy 
of consideration—this transition from poetry to romance—or rather 
this change which took place in the form and style of early imagi- 
native composition. The old Grecian romances partook very 
essentially of the spirit of poetry. They presented many errors, 
and were imperfect throughout in the plan of their fable; but 
these were defects attributable to the newness of the experiment; 
and they were formed rather on the models of poems, than on a 
— similar to that which guides the modern romancer in his 

abour. As, however, this kind of works became more and more 
popular, as first the old classical style of poetry was forsaken, and 
then the legendary ballad became enlarged into the prose romance, 
they assumed a different form, were less confined to one particular 
kind of subjects, and became such as we see them in our own day. 

The historical romance, consequently, traces its descent from a 
source which gives it a legitimate rank above the other species of 
prose fictitious works ; but it has an additional merit besides those 
already noticed, and it is, the superior opportunities it affords a 
writer of talent for the delineation of the most powerful and the 
most complicated passions of our nature. The author of an histo- 
rical romance, in choosing his subject from the great book of the 
world’s history, not only finds the outline of his plot, but the cha- 
racters which he is to delineate in life and action. He has not to 
make guesses as to the manner in which they would act under 
certain circumstances ; but to judge relatively by the knowledge 
he already possesses. He has data for his imagination to act 
upon, and while he keeps them in view there is no danger of his 
offending against the laws and measure of probability. The cha- 
racters, therefore, which he presents, the situations in which the 
are found, and all the collateral circumstances which make up the 

icture, may be relied on ; and what is fictitious in the detail is to 
e regarded but as the filling up of some part which accident has 
left deficient. A similar observation may be made with regard to 
the interest of the story. In an historical romance, if the subject 
be at all well chosen, there is a verisimilitude throughout which 
gives an air of consistency and probability to the story, which 
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cannot be possessed by a work, the foundation of -which .is 
entirely fictitious. This results from two causes. In, the first 
place, the very knowledge which a reader has of one part, or 
the ground-work of the plot being founded in truth, is a suffi- 
cient aid to the imagination to give, during the perusal, an 
implicit credence to the whole. In the next place, as it is 
with respect to the characters, the key-stone of the work bein 
truth, the parts which are the result of pure invention, wi 


‘wear an appearance of consistency, all events generally possible 


being connected together by some principal circumstance in the 
series, which, if true in the details of a romance, makes the 
writer follow throughout the guidance of nature, or fail altogether. 
From these: causes it results, that an historical romance, when 
written with talent and according to the just rules of such a 
species of composition, is a work of no ordinary merit, and deserves 
a much higher place even among the solid productions of litera 
genius, than it is always allowed to claim. To be well written, 
however, it requires the union of no common talents in an author. 
It is harder to fill up the dim outlines of an historical picture, 
drawn by an artist of eminence, and to give the impression which 
we may suppose he would desire to the different figures in the 
piece, than it is to paint a picture after fancy, where any cha- 
racter may be given to the party and to the whole, which the 
taste of the artist may be able to exhibit with the most effect. 
Another difficulty, again, in the composition of a work of this 
sort, and one which only a writer of real ability can overcome, 
is the formation first of his counterplot, or rather the purely 
romantic part of his work, and then of the fictitious characters 
which must necessarily be introduced to carry on the action. To 
any author of genius, the having truth for the foundation. of 
the plot is of incalculable advantage, but to one of inferior 
ability it is sure to prove his most dangerous stumbling-block. It is 
only a powerful. mind that can so penetrate into the secret heart of 
nature and humanity, as to make truth its possession and subject, 
so as to be able to exhibit her whenever and under whatever forms 
it pleases. But this the writer of the historical romance must 
be able to do. If he be confined to the page of history, his work 
will be but a sort of disarranged record. If he have imagination 
only for his guide, there will be only a mixture of shadows with 
the substance, which will fail of giving the impression, desired. 
It is only a strong and* intuitive perception, therefore, of truth 
in all its different modes, that can enable him to form that one 
full, flowing, and compact fable, which every historical romance 
should present—the failure in which, consequently, renders so 
many imitations of the best works we possess of the kind mi- 
serably abortive. 

Of the historical romance there are many off-sets. Of these 
the numberless novels “ founded on fact” form one; but that which 
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comes the nearest to it in respectability and value, and which 
requifes an almost equal degree: of literary ability, is the kind 
of novel which takes the form of personal memoirs; and which, 
under that shape, describes men and things, and relates adven: 
tutes and events in a free and picturesque style. Theré are several 
works ‘in our language of this character, and the first-on out 
present list, and of which we are about to give our readers an 
opportunity of judging, belongs to this species of romance.. 
‘The Kuzzilbash’ is the history of a Persian of high rank and 
most adventurous fortunes. The narrative is prefaced with an 
introduction, specifying that the author discovered the manuscript 
from which it is translated among a heap of old oriental writings, 
which he had-collected during a long residence in the upper 
rovinces of India. Ismael Khan, the hero of the tale, was bien 
in the year 1740, and “was the son of a celebrated chief of the 
Turkish tribe of Affshar. While he was yet almost an infant; 
the whole tribe fell a prey to a horde of Toorkomans, and Isinael 
was carried away an orphan, into captivity. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for him, the chief into whose hands he fell, was pleased 
with his appearance, and had him carefully carried to his tent} 
td be a companion to his son, a little older than the young captive: 
Ismael: soon bécame a favourite both with his master and with all 
the members of the household ; and as he grew up, was allowed 
to accompany the Toorkomans in their predatory excursions into 
the territories of the neighbouring people. In these he distin- 
pe himself by an unusual degree of courage; and he -was 
ast rising in the good optnion of Omer Khan, his master, when 
an untoward event made him feel more heavily than he had before 
done, the misery of his condition as a captive and a slave. Omer 
Khan had a daughter, the very paragon of Toorkoman beauties ; 
and withal, so mild and gentle in her beauty, that the heart of 
the young Ismael became more deeply enamoured of this daughter 
of the: chief, than became his forlorn condition. His passion, 
however, was returned ’’ and as it appears these children of 
the desert have theit fondness for moon-light glens and secret 
bowers as strongly as lovers in ‘more peopled districts, Ismael 
and the beautiful’ Shireen soon found means for carrying on 
a close and sectrét intimacy. The consequences of this soon 
became apparent, and Ismael, in order to escape the ven- 
= of Omer Khan, was obliged to take a precipitate 
ight, leaving Shireen to the protection of her brother Selim. 
The narrative of the escape, and of the terrors of a journey 
over the desert, is given with wonderful and ‘terrible distinctness. 
But Ismael had been from his birth the subject of a mysterious 
destiny, and one of the most holy and celebrated of the wandering 
dervishes had both darkly hinted at his future career, and taken 
some share in his protection. It was this strange being who, just 
as the fagitive.was about to perish in the fiery billows of the 
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sandy desert, suddenly appeared for his relief, and afforded him 
the aid thus described : are 


‘He led the way rapidly and silently along the hollow which I had 
entered, and which became deeper as we proceeded, with bold ‘and more 
lofty sides: it seemed strange to me, notwithstanding the cloud of sand, 
that inequalities so considerable could’ have escaped my observation. 
Our progress, however, was short ;—the Dervish turned to a rocky part 
of the bank, which somewhat overhung a heap of fragments that had 
fallen from its summit—several of these of no small size, he ‘displaced 
with ease, and discovered a hollow which appeared to extend to a great 
depth. After he had worked in this way for some moments, he turned to 
me—‘‘ Here, my son,” said he, “lend the aid of thy youthful strength to 
enlarge this opening. The beneficent Allah extends his protection to the 
brutes of his creation, as well as to sinful man, and commands him to ex- 
ercise towards other creatures that mercy which he himself receives :-— 
the horse, which hath served thee faithfully, must not be left to perish— 
the noble animal must likewise enter here.” I lent my assistance readily, 
it is true; but, exhausted with my sufferings, I could effect but little. 
The Dervish, however, was satisfied; indeed he seemed to “require but 
little help. In a short time the opening was sufficiently enlarged, and my 
guide, entering, ordered me to follow with my horse. The sagacious 
animal, instead of starting at the dark abyss, quietly and cautiously 
followed my steps, as if aware that succour and protection were to be 
found within. | 

“We proceeded for a few paces in utter darkness, when a feeble yellow 
ray struck upon the sight, proceeding from a small iron lamp, which was 
suspended from the roof by a chain of the same metal. As the eye be- 
came accustomed to the jh light, we found ourselves im a. cavern, 
hollowed either by nature or art out of the solid rock ; but the dimensions 
of which it was impossible to discover. 

‘To one who had suffered as I had done from the suffocating blasts of 
the Desert, the first and-most gratifying sensation in this retreat, was thé 
delicious coolness which pervaded it. The deéathlike pressure on my 
heart was instantly removed, and the burning heat of my eyés and the 
throbbing of my temples were allayed.. A:moment after we entered; the 
Dervish brought a large gourd, containing pure cool water; ‘* Here; 
youth,” said he, ‘‘ drink and refresh thyself; here thou art in perfect 
security—lI will myself attend to the wants of thy steed.” So saying, 
while I drank deep of the cool delicious beverage, and. poured, a portion 
over my still burning brows and breast, he took my horse a little on one 
side, and loosening the saddle and accoutrements, wrung the perspiration 
from its reeking sides, rubbed it with a woollen cloth, kneaded all its 
limbs, stretched and cracked its joints, and performed, in short, all that 
the most experienced groom could have done for a favourite horse: then 
throwing a numud over it, he washed from its mouth and face the sand 
that covered them, and permitted it to drink sparingly from a vessel 
which he held to its mouth. He then carefully washed its feet, picking 
out the sand and fragments of stoné that had got fixed about the hoofs, 
fomenting them, to cool the burning heat which a long and painful march 
had occasioned. | 


‘All this time I looked on in amazement; I was bewildeted with all 
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that had passed, and confounded at seeing a man whose appearance pro: 
claimed him to be devoted to meditation and prayer, sonehting himself 09 
ably, in those offices which our warriors pride themselves on performin 
well, Before he had concluded, however, I rose to assist him, but he 
gently repelled my offers. ‘‘ Rest thee, yeuth,” he said, “thou needest 
repose ; leave to me this portion of thy duty: there will be a sufficient 
cause for exertion on thy part ere long.” I soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing my favourite comfortably disposed of in a corner of the cavern, 
with soft dry sand for his bed, and eating from his tobrah, with an 
avidity that proved him not likely to suffer from his severe exertions, 

‘The Dervish now turned his attention to me. ‘‘ Youth,” said he, 
“‘ the cravings of nature must be satisfied. Hunger and thirst, like pain 
and sickness, were entailed on man through the sin of Sultan Adena, 
our first parent; but God is merciful, and has provided remedies for our 
ills, which we may lawfully use: eat, drink, in moderation, and relieve th 
weariness by sleep; but never forget that these are all the gifts of Allah, 
and provoke not his wrath by disobedience to his eternal laws.” With 
these words, he placed before me coarse barley bread, dried fruit, and 
some crumbs of cheese, with pure water which he brought from a dark 
recess in the cave, He then invited me to eat, by uttering a solemn 
Bismillah! followed by a few words which might have been of prayer, 
although I understood them not. He did not taste the food himself, but 
sat beside me in silence while I ate; and when I had finished, fervently 
ejaculating ‘ Alhumdulillah!” he prostrated himself, with his forehead 
touching the sand. He then rose, and leading me to another corner. of 
the cave, where a black felt carpet lay spread on the sand, he bade me ~ 
‘rest in peace,” and left me to repose.’—pp. 181—185. 


It will be too well werth our reader’s while to follow the adven- 
tures of our friend Ismael, to make us think of abridging the plea- 
sure they will derive from it, by attempting an abstract of the 
work. e should find it, perhaps, a sort of impossible task if we 
did make the attempt; for though an inttigue may be developed 
in a few lines, and a catastrophe related in still fewer, the spirit 
of a book, which depends for success on the vigour and force of 
each chapter and particular description, as the Kuzzilbash does, is 
not to be made into the compact essence of an analysis. We shall 
only, therefore, give the few lines of the story, which are necessary 
to link together and render intelligible the extracts we are 
making from this highly entertaining book. Ismael, after leaving 
the cave of the dervise in the desert, made his way over the sterile 
waste with which he saw himself surrounded, in the best manner 
he was able. Still exposed to the dangers of the wilderness, and 
still solitary, he had lost none of his fears of being again made a 
captive by some of the tribes whom he expected to meet on his 
path. After travelling for some distance, he arrived at a waterin 
place, where, attracted both by a fresh stream, and the verdure 
the spot, he determined upon making his lodging for the night. 
Neither friend nor enemy was to be seen or heard in the vast. soli- 
tude, and Ismael sunk into a profound sleep, from which he was 
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not awakened till just as the day was’ breaking in the east,: ‘and 
his horse gave the signal of a stranger’s approach: by ‘its load! 
neighing. Ismael in an instant was on his feet, ‘the arrow drawn 
to its head, and his brow bent in resoltte defiance of the enemy, 
whoever it might be. But there was no necessity for hostile pre- 
paration. The stranger was a most noble and courteous cavalier ; 
and what was Ismael’s surprise and pleasure when he discovered 
him to be of the tribe of the Affshar, and no less a personage than 
Ibrahim Khan, the brother of the great conqueror, Nader Khan 
himself. Thus brought back to the Kuzzilbashes, our hero began 
his career anew. He speedily distinguished himself in the army 
of Nader, was made one of his gholaums, or body guards, and soon 
after obtained the title of Beg. The city of Mushed, which it 
had been the great design of Nader to recover, was obtained and 
entered, and Ismael than gave himself up entirely to the enjoy- 
ment of his new honours, and the facilities the place afforded him 
for pleasure. A dangerous adventure, however, in which he en- 
gaged was near costing him his life, and ‘occasion ‘is giyen the 
author for entering into a full detail of some lively Zenana scenes ; 
but we prefer giving the description of Mushed. 

‘ Since the period when I quitted my Desert life, although it had been 
my, fate to witness much that was dazzling and exciting, nothing resem~ 
bling a town had yet fallen in my way; fcr the Koordish villages were 
mere collections of wretched mud huts, scarcely more imposing in appear- 
ance than our fair and well-made tents. Now for the first time I entered 
a city, and that city one of the first in the empire, the capital of Kho- 
rasan, and above all, the seat of that holy shrine to which every pious 
Sheah turns with reverence, as to a second Kibleh.* 

‘ Many a day, while we. lay encamped at the. Khawjah Rubbee, within 
a short fursung .of the walls, I gazed with intense interest on the lofty 
gilded dome of the shrine, the tall slender minarets, and the magnificent 
assemblage of buildings that surround it, composing a group in the centre 
of this great city, which never fails to attract every eye, even when it 
gazes from the greatest distance. How I longed for the anticipated mo- 
ment, when the road would be free to enter and devour all its wonders! 
What fanciful pictures did my imagination form of every thing it con- 
tained ; and all how unlike the truth ! 

‘On the morning we entered the city, we were all too much occupied 
with our duty, too busy in pursuing the euemy, and securing his aban- 
doned positions, to pay much attention to other objects ; but.on the suc- 
ceeding days, when all was comparatively quiet, and when, the completion 
of our General’s arrangements permitted his servants to enjoy some leisure. 


I wandered about with some of my companions, determined to satisfy my 
Curiosity to the full. 


‘We first made for the Sahn, or great square. What a. splendid 
scene! Its high arcaded buildings, covered with porcelain of the richest 





* The point where Mecca and its holy temple lie, and to which every 
true Mussulman, wherever he may be situated, turns his face when he 
prays. f 3 
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colours disposed in the most tasteful devices, all glittering in the sun; 
the two lofty gates at either end, and noble archways in the sides, all 
similarly adorned, and one of which gives entrance to the holy mauso- 
leum !—the gilded Succah khaneh, with its numerous conduits filled with 
streams of water perpetually supplied,—the ample gilded dome, and 
slender minaret covered with blue and gold, rising like a mighty sceptre 
to the skies !—these were the first objects that fixed me gazing to the spot, 
and filled me with wonder and delight. 

Nor was the living picture that occupied this splendid scene less 
curious or less attractive; the crowds of moollahs, priests, pilgrims, sol- 
diers, merchants, and every variety of trade and denomination among the 
faithful, that passed and repassed through each avenue to the Sahn; the 
rich goods displayed under the arcades of the lower story, which, like 
those of a caravanserai, are let out as shops; the groups of people bar- 
gaining at these shops, or praying upon the grave-stones with which the 
place is paved, formed a scene of very varied interest ;—and the buzz of 
business and religion which rose on the ear; the hum of prayer; the 
cries of saints and pilgrims on the blessed names of Allee, Hoossain, and 
Imaum Reza; the gabble and the quarrels of those who were driving 
their hard bargains, mingled in a roar of sounds as incongruous and con- 
fused as the groups that uttered them. 

* We entered the Mausoleum; what a striking contrast from the scene 
that led to it! Its lofty and dimly-lighted chambers seemed boundless 
in their obscurity, and the awe which overwhelmed my faculties was 
heightened by the deep silence, the mysterious character of the long- 
gowned figures that flitted about with soundless step, and the low, mea- 
sured voice of prayer that issued from the chamber of the shrine. 

‘ «« Seek you to perform your devotions?” demanded one of the Kha- 
dums, in a low whisper, ‘* behold me ready to conduct you.” Even the 
gay thoughtless youths my companions, who came but to gratify their 
cnriosity, were infected with the awe which I sincerely felt; and we all 
followed our conductor in silence. | 

‘ Prostrating ourselves, with our foreheads touching the sacred thresh- 
old, we prayed a blessing upon the departed Imaum, and all the tribe of 
Allee, his predecessors; and then entered the vault of death, which no 
infidel may approach and live. Here repose the bones of the departed 
Imaum (blessings be on his name !) and here also is deposited the dust of 
him whom all Sheahs abhor for his persecution of the blessed race. of 
Allee, while they respect his great name, his liberality, and justice to all 
the world besides—the mighty Haroon-ul-Rasheed. 

‘ The shrine, with its rich screens, its brocaded canopies, and numerous 
glittering ornaments, presented a striking contrast to the groups of grave 
turbaned priests and humble devotees, all prostrated in prayer around It; 
and the impression made upon me by this solemn pomp was so strong, 
that I no longer wondered at the endless crowds of pilgrims that resort 
to this celebrated shrine from every part of Persia. 

‘ After reciting the customary prayers, and walking thrée times round 
the tomb, we made a trifling present to the Khadum, and quitted the 

Durgah, by the entrance which leads to the mosque and square of Gau- 
her Shahud,* so called from their founder. Even after gazing on the 


* «She was the wife of Shah Rokh, the celebrated grandson of the:stil 
more celebrated Timoor, the conqueror and destroyer of the East. / 
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splendour of the Sahn, we were struck with delight at the beauty of this 
most elegant of mosques, with its slender, porcelain-covered minarets, 
and single majestic dome. But it would be endless to describe the 
various mosques, medressahs, and caravanserais, of this great city, the 
pride of Khorasan, and whose fame is over all the East. 7 

‘The extensive and well-filled bazaars were objects of a different but 
not inferior interest. With what delight did I traverse that long street, 
which, with a canal of running water in its centre, stretches from one end 
of the city to the other. I gazed at the well-filled shops of the long 
bazaars that border this canal; the rich silks, shawls, and furs, the gay 
cloths of India and Frangestan ; the tempting booths of the fruitsellera, 
the cooks, and confectioners ; the neat arrangements of the apothecaries’ 
many-coloured drugs and liquids. But the shops of the armourers and 
harness-makers had the greatest attractions for me. The gold and 
silver-mounted horse-furniture with sharp bright stirrups, and gay-mar- 
tingales with breast ornaments; the brilliant suits of armour, both chain 
and plate, bright, damasked, and clouded; the well-tempered Khorasanee 
blades, darkly brilliant, and dangerous as.a woman’s eye; the. curious 
matchlocks and pistols from Istambol, and the endless variety of knives, 
khunjurs, and. daggers. These were the things I coveted; I would wil- 
lingly have made myself master of the whole, and, indeed, it- was not 
long before my purse began to feel the effects of my visits. to the bazaazs 
of Mushed: it would require to have been better filled to keep pace 
with my thoughtless extravagance. 

‘ Another species of luxury,to which I had hitherto been comparatively 
a stranger, was that of the baths, which were the constant resort of our 
idle youth, and which I now very regularly attended, for the sake of plea- 
sant society as well as for personal enjoyment.’—vol. 11. pp: 2—7. 

The troubles which Ismael suffered through the: temptations 
offered by this gay place, were many and dangerous, but having 
been delivered from them by the almost miraculous interposition 
of the mysterious dervise, he again found himself ina situation for 
seeking the favour of his master; and the desperate acts of valour 
‘which he performed, soon raised him still higher in his esteem 
than ever. The principal part of the narrative, however, is taken 
uP with the detail of the war, and we hear age pa ay | more 
of the Khan’s character and conduct than we do of. Ismael. 
But events soon occurred which brings the story to its conelusion, 
and afford us more of the feelings. belonging to romance reading, 
than any. other part.of.the work. As we have not yet given a 
specimen of the author’s powers, in this respect, the following 
passage will, suit the purpose :-— 

‘ Nothing worth relating had occurred for some time after my arrival in 
Mushed, when, strolling idly one afternoon by the Oosbeck caravanserai, 
and amusing myself with watching the crowds of people who frequented 
this great depdt, my attention was arrested by an exclamation: of’ distress 
at no great distance, —— by some words in a female voice, and 
in the Tekeh language. They were uttered by a young woman in the 
Toorkoman dress, who, it appeared, in turning down a narrow Jane close by, 
with a small tray of provisions in ~ hands, had ‘been jostled by'a su 
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porter, so rudely as to cause her to drop her burthen. An emotion of 
‘compassion for her distress, together with a certain kindly feeling which 
‘always stirred within me at the sight of the Toorkoman garb, led me to go 
and enquire what ailed her. I had no sooner begun to: speak, than the 
girl started back; and stood gazing at me with a countenance full of 
‘doubt and amazement.—* Holy Prophet!” said she at last, regardless of 
my questions,—“ is it possible?—am [ mad or dreaming ?—or is it the 
‘spirit of Ismael that stands before me?” I was startled in my turn, not 
less by the sound of her voice than by her exclamations, and replied, with 
a surprise little inferior to her own, ‘‘ Yes, child! you are not mistaken ; 
my name, no doubt, is Ismael, and though I cannot recollect your's, the 
sound of your voice as well as your language is familiar to me; for I 
also have lived in the Desert, and have not forgotten the language of its 
tribes.” 

‘«* Our language too!” exclaimed the girl, with increased eagerness,— 
“ there can be no mistake,—it must be himself,—and yet alive! and in 
‘Mushed too! Oh! holy Fatimah, what a blessing is this! Dearest mis- 
‘tress, you will live now,—ali will be well again! Ah, my lord! you must 
come with me immediately, if you would hear of one who once was ver 
‘dear to you; if you would see her alive, lose not a moment but follow 
me.”—** Stay! hold! what mean you?” exclaimed I with equal earnest- 
‘ness: “of whom do you speak, and who are you that thus recall, in lan- 
guage and in look, the memory of my youthful days ?”—‘‘ Oh! for the 
sake of all you best love, delay no longer!” interrupted the girl, losing 
sight of my impatient curiosity in her own eager anticipations: ‘ we 
shall be late; I can stay no longer from my mistress; come, I intreat 
you come !”—*“ Your mistress! and who then is your mistress ?” cried I, 
trembling with inexplicable forbodings.—‘‘ My mistress!” repeated the 
girl; ‘‘and know you not Sitarah, the little captive whom you gave to 
Shireen ?—-who should be my mistress but her ?” 

‘ Although from the first moment of this interview I had felt a wild and 
thrilling fancy, which, like the presentiment of something strange and 
awful, flitted over my mind, and made me tremble while I almost anticipated 
the import of her tidings—still, when at last she uttered them so plainly, 
they stunned me like the bursting of a thunderbolt. Shireen! my long 
lost, ever loved Shireen, in Mushed! and in danger !—dying perhaps !”— 
my head grew dizzy, and I could scarce articulate a word. ‘‘ Lead on, 
‘lead on !” cried I, in a voice scarcely intelligible : ‘‘ lose not another mo- 
‘ment !” and I followed her with hasty steps, as she glided swiftly before 
‘me to a cluster of miserable huts at no great distance. 

‘She entered a small mud-walled court, and running forward through 
a mean apartment, into an inner chamber of still more wretched descrip- 
tion, she pushed aside the ragged curtain which hung before a door, and 
addressing herself to a figure which lay extended upon a pallet in one 
corner of the room, exclaimed, ‘‘ Good news, my dear mistress—I bring 
you tidings of joy! He is come! he is here! your misery is at an end: 
your own Ismael is here—he will protect us, you will recover, and we 
shall all be happy again !” 

‘A piercing shriek from the couch was all the reply; but it froze my 
blood and fixed every faculty with painful intensity upon the scene before 
me. I did not gaze thus long; my heart would have spoken had my 
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straining eyes even failed to discover the truth. On a squalid ‘couch; sur- 
rounded with misery and poverty in all its forms, pale, emaciated, and 
dying, as it seemed, lay the wasted form of my once blooming, lovely, and 
still fondly-loved Shireen! Heedless of every other object, in a tumult of 
remorse, apprehension, and joy, I threw myself upon the couch, and 
clasped her in my arms—but, alas! she was unconscious of my caresses-— 
cold and motionless, she lay as one already dead—I thought she was in- 
deed no more, and overcome with grief and horror, fell insensible upon 
her body.’—vol. iii. pp. 184—187. 


Shireen had been brought into this situation by the captivi 
of her whole tribe, and her brother was then in chains in Moshed 
The tale closes with his release, through the hazardous, but almost 
fatal, interference of Ismael, and of the marriage of the latter 
with Shireen. 

Of a widely different character are the other works at the head 
of the article. The merit they possess in whatever proportion, is 
a common-place merit; for they belong to a school which has 
sprung up and exhausted its powers during the few seasons it has 
flourished. We are not of those who would quarrel with an 
author, who having strong feelings bent in one direction, gives 
something like the same tone to every favourite character ‘he 
draws. It is, in the case of many men of genius, almost impossi- 
ble that it should not be so. But the lighter class of novelists 
of the present day, are not tiresome through a uniformity of this 
kind, but from one which springs from the conventional ‘slavery 
of the whole tribe to the delineation of the outward expression 
of character only; to its representation almost uniformly in, the 
same circumstances of social life, and to modes of detail and 
description which give the same varnish to every scene that is 
drawn. The author of ‘Sayings and Doings’ has undoubtedly a 
quick perception of character, but it is of character only so far as 
it is formed under the influence of fashions, or casual occurrences. 
The ridiculous, the outré, the perverted and extravagant, he seés 
and describes very acutely, but, with allthe merit which a work 
written by such an author may possess, and without taking into 
account the errors into which his peculiar taste may lead him, it can 
at best be only a case of well drawn caricatures, or of portraits 
like the originals, merely because some slight deformity 1s strik- 
ingly represented. The following will serve as an illustration of 
both the faults and merits of such a style. It is only necessary 
to observe, to make the extract intelligible, that of the characters 
mentioned, Mr..and Mrs. Crosby are a worthy couple, determined 
on killing themselves with physic, Caroline their niece, and Sir 
Mark a rustic full-grown baronet of forty, who has come to dine 
with the Crosby’s for the first time, and make his declaration of 
love to Caroline. : 


‘Every body has observed that whenever particular pains and trouble 
are expended to make up an agreeable party, the scheme universally fails; 
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and upon the present occasion the endeavour to put Sir Mark 
at his ease, by inviting nobody to meet him, was equally unsuccessful, 
Any of the ordinary visitors of Crosby Hall, the rector, the attorn 
even,-—any body to have broken the solemn uniformity of the partie 
guarre—would have been a most charming relief: as it was, the 
silence and gravity were unmitigated ; while the interest created amonest 
the servants, to examine with proper scrupulousness the avowed lover of 
their young lady, (for so he had been confidentially announced by Mrs. 
Davis to be} prompted them to rivet four pair of unmeaning eyes upon 
the worthy baronet; the consciousness of which inspection, added to his 
habitual bashfulness, placed him in the most uncomfortable possible con- 
dition; while Caroline, anxious for his coup d’essai, waited with ex- 
emplary patience for some sign, if not of rationality, at least of 
animation. 
- ‘The worthy baronet accepted the proffered soup from the servant. 

“*< Are you really going to take soup, Sir Mark?” said Mrs. Crosby. 

“* Yes, if you please,” said Sir Mark Terrington. 

‘“¢Take the pulverized ginger to Sir Mark,” said the lady of the house 
to the butler. 


‘ instantly, a huge bottle, labelled accordingly, was presented to Sir 
Mark. 


‘“ None, I thank you,” said the baronet. 


‘¢¢ Sir Mark,” said Mrs. Crosby, “there is a great proportion of 
vegetable matter in that soup, and it is absolute poison without a cor- 
rective—permit me to do it for you.” 

‘Saying which, she kindly dipped a large thickly perforated spoon into 
the bottle, and in a trice scattered at least two ounces of its contents 
on the surface of Sir Mark’s soup. 


‘«¢ Now stir it up, Sir Mark, and I’ll venture to say you'll suffer 
nothing.” 

‘ Now Sir Mark having, thanks to Providence, an excellent constitu- 
tion, never anticipated any great suffering from eating a plate of soup, 
and would rather have dispensed with the bane than have mixed with it 
the antidote; however, the intention of Mrs. Crosby was everything, and 
the worthy baronet began the operation of demolishing the meditated 
mess which her assiduity had arranged for him. 

‘But he was not prepared for all his misery; none of the family ate 
soup, nor would they be persuaded to commence eating fish until Sir 
Mark had finished his jorum. The caloric of the soup superadded to 
the heat of the ginger, rendered this operation somewhat lengthy, as 
the Americans say; and at least seven minutes were occupied in its 
consumption—the perfect silence of the party. rendered more than 
usually audible the noise which the worthy baronet somewhat gothi- 
cally made in sipping it. : 


‘** Have you taken your Barclay, my love?” said Mrs. Crosby to 
her bidbend, 


“*“No, I quite forgot it,” said Crosby. 
*«¢ Robert,” said Mrs. Crosby, and turning to a very thin, very pale 
footman, who was her great favourite, and took physic three times 


every week, whispered some directions in his ear, to obey which he 
speedily vanished. 
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‘During all this ceremony, Caroline could not avoid observing that 
Sir Mark, in addition to the ardour of the pursuit in which he was 
engaged, was enduring the full blaze of the sun directly in his eyes, 
nor could she avoid asking him, whether he did not find the glare 
excessive. 

“Not in the least, I thank you,” said Sir Mark most amiably, his 


face absolutely crimsoned with the heat, and his purple veins’ starting 
at his temples. 


‘The sickly footman returned with the Barclay, which the Baronet had 
concluded to be nourishing brown stout for the invalid, but which turned 
out to be neither more nor less than a box of pills, one of which 
Mr. Crosby was in the habit of swallowing before he began to eat, as an 


artillery man fires a blind shell to ascertain the correctness of his range 
before he begins in earnest. 


‘ «« Hutchins,” said Mrs. Crosby, in the act of helping the fish—‘“ has 
there been a spoon boiled with these trout ?” 

‘* Yes, Madam,” said the butler. 

‘“« We are very particular, Sir Mark,” said the lady; and I never 
suffer a morsel of fish to be tasted which has not undergone the test of 
seasonableness: when the fish is likely to be injurious to the stomach, the 
spoon boiled in the water with it, becomes tarnished.” 

“¢* Indeed, Ma’am!” said Sir Mark.’—vol. i. pp. 109—113. 


This is a fair and average specimen of the author’s power in this 
his favourite style; but inclined as we are to laugh with him, 
we believe no reader of judgment can fail seeing that this scene, 
as well as all others of a similar kind, are mere farcical represen 
tations ; and that the laugh which they provoke is very different 
from the expression of pleasure, at the nicer and more refined efforts 
of wit in the delineation of manners and character. 

In ‘ Yes and No,’ we have yet another variety in the description 
of life and society ; but it palls and sickens us throughout to find 
almost every human being of which it speaks, decorated with a 
title, and uttering not a sentence but what is trimmed into the 
well-known form of the cant of high life. To such a ridiculous 
length, in fact, is this carried, that even the parson who coimes to 
speak about a funeral, is called ‘the honourable and reverend.’ There 
is, indeed, in this novel, and others of the same class, an attempt 
made at delineating other scenes occasionally than those of ball- 
rooms, and other characters than those of peers and peeresses. 
But there can be nothing more amusing than the air of hauteur 
with which these portions are hastened over, or else made to prove 
to the reader on what an eminence of discernment, delicate taste, 
and politeness, the accomplished author reposes. As a proof of 
the pretensions of these fashionable novels to fine description, and 
of their general failure in the attempt, the following will well 
answer our purpose. 

‘Helen had been but four-and-twenty hours returned, when her mother 
expired in her arms; and as she slowly recovered from the immediate 
stupor of despair, the ‘first ‘sound that jarred discordantly upon her 
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returning senses, was the merry chime of the village bells summoning'the 
rural congregation to morning-service, for it was Sunday. : He 

‘The powers of sound upon the brain in awakening dormant associa- 
tions, have been felt by many, independent of time or space. And even 
in declining life, an accideutal imitation of the well-known tone of the 
bell that used to disturb the slumbers of the school-boy, has recalled for a 
moment the remembrance of the long-forgotten hopes and fears of child-: 
hood. Buy the summons, which, with its unwelcome jingle, and ill-timed 
cheerfulness, now grated upon Helen’s ear, was one, which had never 
hitherto been unpleasing, either to her or her mother. And the last time 
she had heard it—it seemed but yesterday—how different had been her 
feelings! In the sameness of their tranquil life, the return of the Sunday 
had always furnished the principal event, and the consequent periodical: 
return of Mrs. Mordaunt’s walk to the parish-church, had for some time 
been the extent of her rambles beyond her own garden. Upon. these 
occasions, the severe simplicity, though studied neatness of Mrs. Mor-) 
daunt’s attire, had added to the impression created by her striking, though 
no longer blooming figure. And now Helen recalled, with an astonishing 
accuracy, the whole of her appearance, dress, and deportment, the last: 
time that they had together started to obey that summons to church. 
She recollected too, and it was consolatory to her in her present state, 
the increased cheerfulness with which her mother always returned from 
thence ; but it occurred to her, with some slight sensation of reproach, 
that she had not then been warned by the first symptom of bodily weak- 
ness shown by her mother, in requiring the assistance of her arm, on their 


walk homewards, the day before she had last left heron her visit to Lady 
Latimer. : 

‘ Still that distractingly cheerful sound continued; and with the despe- 
ration with which one sometimes turns one’s attention to that which is 
painful, Helen half opened the window-shutters. It was a bright 
autumnal morning. At the distance of the garden she could see, on one 
side, small parties of the peasantry, all in their gayest clothing, and 
hearts as gay, hastening towards their morning duty; but opposite her 
own little gate, there was a still, and apparently increasing group; and all, 
as they passed, paused a minute, as it were, listening on the skirts of this 
sroup; and then, as they resumed their way, it was easy to observe in the 
awkward gait of all, and in the unfolded handkerchief of many of the 
women, that they had just heard heavy news. For Mrs. Mordaunt had 
been the best of neighbours to the poor; her charity had been, not only 
of the hand, but of the heart; and there are few so ignorant, as not to 
appreciate the distinction.’—vol. ii. pp. 35—39. 


We hardy know where a worse piece of thoroughly affected 
writing could be found than this, and yet of such stuffis the 
major part of these works composed, when a moment’s reprieve is 
obtained from the detail of intrigues, or the repetition of insipid 
dialogues. Weare only astonished how the most simple, idle, and 
uncultivated mind, can endure two or three volumes of such 

. wretched and tasteless productions. | 

The last work we have to notice requires but.a few words. It is 
written with a good design, and by a writer always zealous in the 
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desire of promoting the cause of ‘virtue. There is a great deal of 
matter in it which can hardly fail of being useful, and some of the 
characters are described in: a manner calculated to render the inci- 
dents of the tale interesting as well as moral in their effect. The 
writer has disclaimed the idea of seeking the fame of a fashionable 
novelist, and if she: has failed in composing a bold and exciting 
narrative, or in very striking pictures of life, she has succeeded in 
making a book which will be read by many with peculiar appro- 
bation, and can produce disgust ir none. But of all the novels 
we have thus brought before sur readers, the one which best 
deserves their attention, is the Tale of Khorasan. It is interesting 
for its description of oriental character and customs, and in some 
parts is as vivid and exciting as the best and more decidedly ro- 
mantic narratives. Its faults are an occasional forgetfulness of the 
true state of society and feeling in the countries which form the 
scene of the history, and a mixture of refined European sentiment 
with the wild expression of unlicensed thought, which is hardly 
natural. Another fault.is in the construction of the tale, it being 
only the first and last hundred pages of the work which can be 
regarded as devoted especially to the story, the intermediate parts 
being almost entirely taken up with descriptions of battles, politi- 
cal changes, and executions; but it is on the whole a work of 
great merit, and as such we recommend it to our readers. 





Art. X.—On the Curative Influence of the Southern Coast of England ; 
especially that of Hastings : with Observations on Diseases in which 
a residence on the coast is most beneficial. By William Harwood, M.D. 
8vo. pp. 326. London: Colburn. 1828. 


Some of our brother critics have found fault with this work, 
because it is written by a physician, and because that physician 
resides on the spot which of all other parts of the southern coast he 
especially recommends to invalids. The remark is as illiberal as it 
is unjust. Jn the first place, a medical man is the only person who 
is competent from his studies to distinguish between the different 
climates that are most apt to aggravate, to mitigate, or cure, the 
various diseases to which our species is liable. Inthe next place, 
no one but a medical man who, from long residence, or careful 
investigation, has made himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
peculiar healing properties of the southern coast, “iy 4 to be 
listened to for a moment on a matter, which, to many families, is 
one of the greatest importance. Unless some accredited authority 
be easily and generally accessible on the subject, few persons can 
be induced to believe that there are situations in England, and 
those too within a few hours’ journey of the metropolis, capable of 
affording alleviation, .if not recovery, in cases which are usually sent 
to Italy, to the South of France, to Portugal, or Madeira. The 
many advantages which Hastings possesses in this respect, arising 
from its exposure to the southern sun, the neighbourhood of the sea, 
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the purity ofits atmosphere, its genial soil, and those beautiful, 
hills which shelter it from the winds—the north-easterly and 
easterly—which are most obnoxious to invalids, can only be suffi- 
ra appreciated and described by one who has had opportuni- 
ties of observing and advising on their influence. Instead, there- 
fore,.of setting down Dr. Harwood’s work as an empirical experi- 
ment, made for the purpose of augmenting the number of his 

tients, we are much more disposed to thank him for having 
devoted his time and attention to the composition of a treatise, 
which has been long a desideratum in medical literature. And we 
thank him the more disinterestedly, as we have no particular need 
of his assistance, being equally free from gout, consumption, 
asthma, and all that tribe of complaints, which he enumerates as 
susceptible of alleviation at Hastings. 

To be candid, however, there is, we must confess, a slight par- 
tiality, an unconscious preference, perhaps, for Hastings, apparent 
throughout this work, which is not altogether free from suspicion. 
If we are to yield our faith to Dr. Harwood, there is no malady 
whatever, which that favourite spot is not capable either of curing 
effectually, or assuaging to a considerable degree. It is almost 
ludicrous to observe how constantly the reference occurs. In cases 
of indigestion and hypochondriasis, ‘the mild and ever-playing 
breezes of the sea, are known,’ we are told, ‘ to be no less pecu- 
harly adapted for restoring enfeebled energies, and for effectually 
dispelling languor and lassitude of body, by their salubrious .and 
vivifying powers, than the survey of its ever-varying surface is 
calculated to exhilarate and elevate the mind.’ Again, the invalid 
labouring under acute rheumatism, is not only informed that the 
general prevalence of such affections is attributable to the variable- 
ness and severity of season and of situation ; and that those persons 
are particularly liable to them who inhabit places most exposed to 
the north, north-east, and east winds; but also that there is a 
fortunate spot protected from those winds, which happens to be 
Hastings. Here also may the gout, that most intolerable of all 
complaints, be deprived of its tyranny: for as Dr. Scudamore has 
shown that it is increased by the cold, particularly by that which 
is brought to our island by the winds from Norway and Sweden, 
it follows that the patient will be relieved by the breezes which 
blow from the south and south-west, on the charming shores of 
Hastings. In cases of consumption, no person can doubt the 
efficacy of Hastings: winter cough it completely expels, scrofula 
it will not permit within its precincts ; in short, there is hardly 4 
disorder that can be named, which may not becured, or at least 
vigorously combatted at Hastings, under proper medical care, 
meaning, of course, the care of Dr. Harwood. | 

But.although there may certainly be somewhat of a local aspect 
every where apparent throughout this treatise, we are not therefore 
to reject the information which it affords us. \ Neither ought we 
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to feel less kindly towards the author, even if he have a very erin 
desire to widen the circle of his practice. Drapers expose their 
erate a hang out signs—lawyers ‘compile books, ‘and 
ooksellers advertise, and we ourselves criticise for the same 

laudable object. Self-interest is the idol of the day; and if ‘we 
turn the worship of it into a crime, or even an objection, in the 
case of Dr. Harwood, of Wellington-square, Hastings, who shall 
be permitted to escape ? | 

e only regret that the Doctor has not contrived to compose his 
volumes on a more popular plan. As the object of it professes to 
extend to the curative influence of the southern coast of England 
generally, as well as to that of Hastings particularly, we ho 
that we should have found in it a comparative estimate of the dif- 
ferent watering places which exist between Torbay and Ramsgate. 
A more ample geological description of the southern coast than 
that with which the author has favoured us, would also have been 
acceptable. Nor do we think that, for a work of this kind, he has 
been sufficiently diffuse in his observations on séa-bathing.' We 
are aware that several treatises have already been written atid 
printed on that subject; but they are too scientific and technical 
for populist purposes, and are therefore of as little utility as if they 
never had courted the light. Too large a portion of this volume 
is, moreover, taken up with essays on the various maladies which 
are supposed to be curable on the southern coast, whereas we had 
been led to believe from the title, that the influence of the coast 
upon those maladies was the principal theme which the author 
proposed to discuss. . 

is general observations on the advantages derived from a sea- 
coast residence are both just and happily expressed. 


‘The invigorating influence which the human constitution usually 
experiences from a residence on the sea coast, is generally admitted to 
exert itself more rapidly than any which is derived from the best directed 
medicines; and when we duly consider the variety of circumstances 
which such a residence combines, all of them so highly favourable to a 
state of health—as the numerous calls it induces on our bodily exertion, the 
influence it exerts on the due performance of our other physical functions, 
and the no less important soothing tranquillity which the grander objects 
of nature are so eminently calculated to afford to the mind; it becomes 
by no means surprising, that from the earliest ages, physicians should 
have eagerly availed themselves of so potent an auxiliary to their means of 
removing diseases. : | 

‘The first of these sources of benefit, then, embraces every — of 
exercise, while those from whence the latter are derived are far more 
varied; though the refreshing breeze, the moving majesty of the ocean, 
and the impending cliffs, which seem formed by nature to repel its force, 
are often amply sufficient to impart, unconsciously, animation, cheerful- 
ness, and elevation to the mind, and arouse in it new interests and 
energies, when oppressed by tedious and severe bodily affliction. = == 

‘ As great variety however exists in the advantages which different coasts 
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offer to the invalid for the improvement of health, the chief of which is 
derived from aspect, a judicious choice of situation becomes an important 
consideration. It is obvious also, that in England this is rendered more 
especially the case, from the great diversity of climate it embraces, and the 
immediate influence which the latter exerts on the constitution; for in 
addition to that rapid change, within a few degrees of latitude, which is 
culiar to the temperate zones, the climate of England is no less affected 
y its insular situation, the very varied nature of its geological characters, 
and its peculiar position in regard to the widely extended continents of 
Europe and of Asia on the East, and of the Atlantir Ocean on the West. 
These by their co-operative influence, tend to render it more diversified 
than perhaps that of any other kingdom with which we are acquainted; 
and it is to this variety in its temperature, and its soil, that we are indebted 
for the growth and developement of the amazing number in the species of 
our vegetable productions, upon so comparatively limited a surface. 

‘ The medical peculiarities, if 1 may so term them, of our coasts, are 
also more varied in proportion than those of most other countries, having 
often characters no less distinct than those which distinguish the various 
watering-places in the more inland districts; thus, whilst some have been 
selected for the coolness of their summer atmosphere, others have been 
chosen for their sheltered situation and the mildness and equality of their 
temperature, and many for other combined conveniences. But the neces- 
sity for a judicious choice of situation in disease, though so imperatively 
demanded in England, was considered of great importance, even among 
the physicians of antiquity, and such as practised their art in countries far 
less subject to variation than ours. The opinions however which were 
then entertained, led them to a selection very different from that which 
has lately prevailed; for as it has been our practice to recommend the 
climate of Italy in consumpttve cases, so it was the custom of Celsus, 
who lived in the most interesting and eventful period of the world, (the 
commencement of the Christian era,) and of other physicians of ancient 
Rome, to send from Iialy to the coast of Alexandria, such patients as 
suffered from these diseases ; because, as they state, they were there of far 
more rare occurrence than in Italy. 

‘I shall now proceed to consider some of those natural causes, which 
appear to impart to coast situations so especial a claim on our attention 
in the cure of disease; and to notice some of those circumstances, which, 


in this country, seem to recommend the southern as the most eligible we 


possess, not less from the advantage it derives, in common with all 
others, from the influence of the sea, than from its latitude and other 
peculiarities. 

‘It was observed by Hippocrates and Aristotle,—the former of whom 
wrote about 400, and the latter 340 years, before the Christian era,—that 
such islands as are contiguous to continents, have their winters more 
severe, while those that are removed further from the land, have winters 
which are warmer and milder. 

‘ Thus the fact has been long and well known, that the sea possesses an . 
important power of equalizing the temperature of the air in its vicinity, 
and that to it is to be assigned, the difference found to exist between 
the temperature of coasts and that of the interior of extensive continents ; 
which latter possess a far greater range of heat and cold than islands, 
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-although the mean temperature be the same in both, and although simi- 
larly situated with regard to latitude. : 

‘Now, to account for this difference, it appears that the impressions 
of heat, which are imparted by the sun’s rays to the surfaces of the 
waters, and of the earth, are disposed of very differently; that, heat 
which is received on the surface of the land, being slowly admitted, 
and feebly communicated to the dense earth below, loses much of its 
intensity by freely imparting it to the circulating air; while on. the 
contrary, such rays of light and heat as fall on the surface of the ocean, 
without this sudden check to their progress, penetrate the bosom of the 
deep to a greater or a less depth, in proportion to its transparency. 
Thus their limits are confined to a few fathoms from the surface, and their 
influence becomes gradually diffused through this upper stratum of water. 
From hence, probably, and from that law which ordains that the cooler 
‘portions of fluid should remain at a depth proportioned to their coolness, 
or that of their superior specific gravity, the important result follows— 
that during the winter half of the year, the temperature of the surface 
of the sea is greater than the mean temperature of the air, tending to 
produce, by the well known property which heat possesses, of equally 
diffusing itself through contiguous bodies, that equality in the latter, 
which can only be expected to be experienced in this variable climate, 
in sheltered situations on the coast; situations which, like detached 
islands, consequently experience comparatively little of that powerful 
change from summer to winter, which is felt on wide extended continents. 
Thus I may remark, that on the 8th of January last, when the ther- 
mometer stood at 35° on the Hastings beach, I found it rise to 49° on 
being introduced into the surface-water of the sea; and on the 12th of 
February, the coldest day of the present year, when it stood, in 
the same situation, at 28° 5 on immersion, it rose to 39°.’—pp, 
1—7. : 

Another very efficient cause for the more elevated temperature 
of the sea, as our author states, is the ‘ action of its currents, and 
the succession of its tides, by constantly mixing and combining 
that surface-water which has, in various latitudes, been differently 
affected by the solar beams.’ On the southern coast. particu- 
larly, this would be the case;: and it is thought that the tem- 
perature of the sea-in that direction is not a little influenced’ b 
the agency of a stream of warm water, which flows from the gulf 
of Mexico towards Europe. Dr. Franklin published a chart of 
this stream. ‘ whose waters were found to be from six to eleven 
degrees warmer than the ocean through which they flowed, their 
Superior temperature being derived from that of the climate of the 
Mexican gulf, whither the waters are driven and pent up by the 
trade winds, which force them westerly, until they become actually 
more elevated, by several yards, than the waters of the Pacific 
ocean.’ It is supposed by Professor Playfair, that the elevation of 
temperature which we experience during the prevalence, of ,south- 
west winds, may be. attributable to the presence of air, which has 
been heated by passing over this, and perhaps other similar cur- 
rents. It sicedd seem also that the current:which issues from the 
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Bay of Biscay, exercises a warming influence on our southern 
waters. 7 

From these general observations, the author proceeds, rather 
abruptly, to-the coast of Hastings. We are not at all dis to 
undervalue the great natural advantages which that favourite 
bathing-place possesses. We shall therefore present them to the 
reader, described in the fluent language which we find before us. 


‘ The town is bounded on the north and east by some of the most ele- 
vated land in the county of Sussex, and probably the most’so on the 
southern coast of England; the hill of Fairlight, which is about a mile 
and a half distant, being 541 feet in height. On the west it is screened 
by a Continuous line of hill, rising to an elevation of from 200 to 300 
feet ; and on the south, the British Channel presents a wide and extensive 
bay, stretching from Dungeness on the east, to Beachy-head to the west. 
This coast abounds in undulating elevations, which, for some miles in 
extent, are bordered by perpendicular rocky cliffs, intersected by those 
numerous valleys which characterize the southern shores; and which, 
connected with modern theories of the deluge, have been termed valleys 
of denudation ; being supposed to have been formed by the reflux of the 
waters at that period, These rocks are capable of affording much interest 
to the geologist, by their marked character, and relation to their neigh- 
bouring deposits. Their peculiarities are very interestingly exhibited along 
the shore, as they boldly and precipitously rise, in some situations, to the 
height of 300 feet ; while their bases, washed by each returning tide, form 
a beach consisting of pebbles and of sand, interspersed with massive frag- 
ments which have been detached from above. It is from this formation 
that the chalybeate springs of Tonbridge take their origin; and although 
such springs have too long been disregarded in the vicinity of ‘Hastings, 
there are many possessing considerable impregnations of iron, which mi 
be rendered of great utility; so many affections existing, in which the 
combined action of native chalybeates, with coast advantages, seem likely . 
to justify our most sanguine expectations, as in another place I shall en- 
deavour to show. 

‘ The rocks I have just mentioned, consist of a fine pulverulent sand- 
stone, containing in their lower strata, a large quantity of iron, whence it 
is commonly denominated iron-sand; and although found in some situa- 
tions in the interior of the kingdom, is, I believe, peculiar to this part of 
the southern coast. But the geological character of the Hastings coast is 
otherwise remarkable; as the above formation is partially begirt, in the 
form of a horse-shoe, by a zone of weald clay, of several miles in breadth. 
This is rendered apparent on the eastern side of Hastings, at about seven 
miles distance along the beach, from whence it proceeds to the north-west, 
as far as Horsham, including within its boundary Tonbridge Wells; then 
returning, it appears again upon the coast, at five miles to the west of the 
town, and may be traced almost around Bologne and its vicinity, on the 
Opposite coast of France. ' 

‘ Now, by the union: of these two substances, the weald-clay and the 
iron-sand, with beds of other clay, which occasionally intervene, as ‘we 
may perceive, on the higher lands, as about Fairlight, a rich and loamy 
soil is produced, abounding throughout this district, and adding greatly to 
the healthful nature of the climate, by the facility with which any super: 
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abundant moisture is removed from its surface. The lands in the vicinity, 
of Hastings being characterised by a degree of dryness, which materially 
favours its salubrity ;. for, as it is well known, the humidity of the atmo- 
sphere is in all situations materially increased by that of the land; and 
where the latter prevails, it is opposed to the advantages attending a coast 
residence in many cases of indisposition. } .23N 
‘Great depth of alluvial surface, by exposing to the thirsty air its: 
abundant moisture, is alone a sufficient cause for a more, constant.and 
copious evaporation than can take place on the coast of Sussex generally; 


many parts of which are not more remarkable for the absorbant qualities, 
than the superficial nature of their soil. 


‘Of all the benefits, however, which the Hastings coast offers to the 
invalid, there is none more obvious than the choice of situation it affords, 
adapting it either for summer or winter residence ; many of its habitations 
being placed at an elevation of two or three hundred feet above the level 
of the sea; consequently, as the temperature of all places is so materially. 
diminished in proportion to their elevation, that in this country, one. of 
270 feet is allowed to be equal in the difference of its temperature to an 
entire degree of latitude ; and as these more elevated: parts of the town of 
Hastings are moreover visited, during the summer months, by the then 
prevailing breezes, descending from the surrounding altitudes, these higher 
parts of the town necessarily receive from them a very. diminished tempera- 
ture, at those periods when coolness is most grateful. While on the other 
hand, the numerous habitations which are placed on the immediate beach, 
below the cliffs, being most effectually sheltered, at all seasons, from ‘the 
more piercing winds, are no less suitably adapted fora winter residence. 
From hence it follows, that a proper degree of caution should be exercised 
on the part of invalids, lest by an injudicious. choice between situations so 
remote from each other in character, a summer or winter residence here 
may lose some of its most important advantages.'—pp. 15-21. 


Its security from the northerly and’ easterly winds, the genial 
situation of its parade, and the natural beauty of the woodland 
scenery in its neighbourhood, are next pointed out, and dwelt a 
with due emphasis. The salutary and invigorating qualities of its 
climate are also insisted upon, and highly eulogized, though not 
more highly than it deserves, 

The delights and advantages of sea-bathing can_ hardly require 
to be proved .by any arguments, particularly at, this season.of, the 
year, when almost half the population of the metropolis may be 
found at the sea-side, practically enjoying the benefits of what Sir 
William Curtis cockneycally termed ‘‘ a wash.” We-find that Dr. 
Harwood, contrary to the prevailing notions of the day, strongly 
recommends sea-water to be taken internally. The ancients con- 
sidered it, from its powerful action on the liver, as'an antidote for 
melancholic humouts or black bile. They also advised it' to be 
taken for colicky affections. Our author is decidedly of opinion 
that it has a powerful tendency to remove torpor and prs in 
the functions of the stomachic and digestive organs. ‘ But:what- 
ever niay be thought by doctors or invalids: on 'this:subject, no 
doubts can be entertained of the efficacy of sea-bathing.:: On this 
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subject the author’s observations are very loosely thrown together, 
We shall select from them a few paragraphs, which may afford 
some useful hints to the sea-side reader. | 


* During the autumnal portion of the year, as Dr. A. P. Buchan ob- 
serves, the sea may be considered as-affording rather a temperate, thang 
cold: bath, being only a few degrees iower in temperature than the air ; 
the air having, at that period, become cooled by the prevailing western 
breezes, before the surface of the water has been deprived of that heat 
which it has accumulated during the summer months | 


‘ The average temperature of the. sea is, however. I think, seldom less 
than about forty degrees below that of the body; but the sensation ‘of 
cold which we experience on bathing in the sea «, much greater than 
would be produced by exposure to air at the same temperature, in con- 
sequence of the greater capacity of the water for absorbing or conveying 
wee. heat, which in fluids, as in solids, is increased in proportion to their 

ensity. i 

‘ Yet, though cold sea-water is more dense, and has a greater specific 
gravity than fresh, it is obvious, from Dr. Currie’s experiments, that its 
continued action produces much less torpor in the animal system, than 
that which is produced by fresh water at a similar temperature, which 
difference can only be assigned to the stimulating effect of its contents ; 
and this result may be. readily inferred from the benefit which is constantl 
derived from those strong solutions of marine salt, so frequently employed 


by physicians in the interior of the kingdom, in cases where stimulating 
applications are desirable.’ 
* * * * + Sa * * * * * 


‘ It is a fact in physiology, as well ascertained by daily observation as 
by direct experiment, that in whatever way animal heat be acquired, the 
function of the exhalent vessels is the great agent by whose means its 
uniformity is maintained, and its superfluity disposed of; the temperature 
of the body being in a great measure regulated by the exhalation which 
takes place during health on its surface, and by that of the lungs, inter- 
nally. As, therefore, without this provision, our animal heat would be 
liable to rise to an inconvenient degree, from every slight increase in the 
motions of the heart, it becomes of great importance that the action of the 
exhalents should be regularly and permanently supported, though not 
permitted to exceed what is required to produce this result ; because, 
whatever tends to promote a due and regular performance of their cooling 
function, is as condticive to health as copious perspirations are calculated 
to debilitate. i 

‘ In this capacity, then, the frequent and judicious exercise of sea- 
bathing is highly beneficial; nor do we, I think, possess any means which 
so effectually contribute to lessen the susceptibility of the body to cold; 
which desirable object it produces, not only in accordance with the well 
known axiom, that the effects of cold are diminished in proportion to our 


habit of exposure to its impressions, but also on other principles no less 
influential.’—pp.56—61. 


We wish that the author had been a little more diffuse in his 


rules for sea-bathing. The following are among the few which he 
has given us: Loh 
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‘And it may be confidently remarked, that it is impossible to be too 
particular in the employment of the cold-bath, of whatever kind, in the 
first instance; although the sea-bath is less liable to produce injurious 
effects from its higher temperature and additional stimulus, than a cold- 
bath of fresh water. 

‘What I have last observed, is applicable in an especial manner to 

oung and delicate females, in whom the greatest possible benefit is so 
often likely to result from sea-bathing, if properly had recourse to; yet, 
when the countenance is pale, and the circulation of the extreme blood- 
vessels appears to be peculiarly languid, a state which is so often connected 
with a degree of indolence in the vessels of the absorbent system, indicated 
by occasional swelling of the feet and ancles, it is alone prudent to begin 
a course of sea-bathing with tepid water; and to reduce its temperature 
only in proportion to the progress made in the cure.of the disease. 

‘The same means, it may be observed, should be invariably employed 
in very delicate constitutions, dependent on whatever cause, since the 
neglect of this simple precaution has very frequently been productive of 
material injury to such invalids. Niiss. ot cl ; 

‘Gentle exercise has with great justice been recommended by several 
modern medical authors, before cold bathing, in order to rouse the circu-. 
lation, and enable it to effect a proper degree of re-action; and this expe- 
dient is proved to be beneficial, by the same reasoning which accounts for 
the danger that attends cold-bathing, when the functions are rendered 
languid and fatigued by violent exercise. Ras 

‘ But the advantage of gentle exercise again, before cold-bathing, is not 
a discovery of our days; for Galen compared its effects to those of the 
warm-bath, in equally determining the internal heat to the surface of the. 
body, and thus enabling the latter to withstand the attacks of cold on the. 


viscera; he therefore considered exercise as very useful in preparing the. 


body for the employment of the cold-bath. He also considered the 


warm-bath to be useful on the same principle; as do many of the | 


moderns. 

‘From this important consideration, it follows, that persons, in whom 
the powers of re-action are feeble, in order to induce a beneficial glow of 
warmth after cold-bathing, require the agency of the full force of their 
vital powers, previously to subjecting themselves to its influence. It is’ 
therefore observed, that such persons bathe with much greater advantage,’ 
two or three hours after breakfast, than before, as previously to this tinie, 
the circulation has not acquired its due degree of energy throughout tlie» 
system. er gs 

‘ Although the employment of friction on the surface of the body:during 
bathing, by means of the flesh-brush, may prove an auxiliaryof’high 
utility in the use of the warm-bath, I cannot conceive its influence to be, 
by any means, commensurate with the disadvantages of long exposure 
to cold. : ‘ Hae 
‘ After bathing, gentle exercise will be found by invalids general 

paleo as it serves to continue that increased action, whic 
gthe object of the bath to promote ; but if this excercise be catried 
to.thé.extent to produce respiration, the cold occasioned by evaporation 
will often be destructive to the benefit which would be otherwise’ derived 


from the bath. , 
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‘There can be no doubt, that the most injudicious of all modes of ‘seq- 
bathing intended for the improvement of health, is that of remaining long 
in, or beneath, the surface of the water; or, what is often still more 
injurious, exposing the wetted surface of the body to the influence of the 
cold wind, rendered, as before observed, more chilling, by more tapidly 
depriving the body of that heat which is necessary to produce evapora- 
tion, for in this way torpor and debility of the extreme vessels can alone 
be induced. 

‘On the same principle, it is desirable than an invalid should avoid 
exposure to cold immediately before bathing; the immersion should be 
conducted, and the clothes resumed, as quickly as possible. 3 

‘ The necessity for speedily resuming the clothes, and preventing the 
body from the action of cold winds after sea-bathing, is interestingly. 
shown in the fact, which has been proved by repeated experiments, that 
during two minutes after immersion, the temperature of the body sinks 
several degrees, and then gradually rises during the succeeding fourteen 
or fifteen minutes, to within a degree or two of its original temperature, 

‘ But if, at this period, the body be exposed to a cold air, as a north on 
north-east wind, at a temperature of 44° or 45°, its heat rapidly sinks 
again, even below that occasioned by the immersion.* , 

‘In drying the surface of the body after sea-bathing, it is perhaps an 
advantage to use napkins which have been previously dipped in sea-water 
and dried: as by this simple expedient, the saline particles are less 
likely to be entirely removed from the skin, than by the means usually; 
employed. ; 

“From what has been before stated, it is obviously by no means judi- 
cious for debilitated persons, to immerse their bodies in the water more 
than once, at each bathing; since each immersion calls on the system for 


. @ new partial reaction; which reaction, while it exhausts the animal 


powers, is rendered inefficient in proportion to its repetition; until an 
invaluable means of imparting strength becomes converted into one of 
increasing weakness; it is therefore even better to remain a short time 
immersed, than to repeat the immersion.—pp. 68—73. 


Dr. Harwood’s observations on the warm sea-bath are still more 
scanty than those on the cold. He recommends it as a powerful 
instrument of health in many cases. 


‘ The most obvious of its effects,’ he says, ‘ is its extraordinary. power 
of relieving pain, a benefit which renders its agency invaluable in so man 
of the most distressing afflictions; but though this has been so well 
known and appreciated from the earliest ages, it is yet. a property difficult 
of satisfactory explanation. . 





‘* In cases of shipwreck, it has been found far better to keep the 
body constantly immersed in the sea, than to subject it to repeated 
alternate immersion, and exposure to-cold winds; as persons have 
survived twenty-three hours of constant immersion, with the sea at its 
lowest temperature, that of 38° or 40°; when, at the same period, fout 
hours, only have been destructive to life, in one of the most healthy of 
the crew, who was exposed to these alternations; the difference arising 


from the more cooling agency of the wind, materially aided by the evapo- 
ration it occasioned. 
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‘But in addition to its soothing power on the nervous system, from 
whence such an effect is doubtless primarily derived, it ‘is capable, by a 
peculiar sympathy, of extending the same influence to the muscles, how- 
ever remotely situated from the surface of the body; in this way artest- 
ing their inordinate action, and thus overcoming the effects of F coma 
disease, in perhaps every form of which it is capable of affording a 
greater or less degree of alleviation. 

‘It is however in tropical climates more particular, that its agency in 
this capacity is most constantly sought, and valued; from the very un- 
fortunate frequency of these most distressing diseases. There are never-. 
theless, in our own country, too many, connected with similar causes, in 
which its employment is essential to the alleviation of suffering; as the 
various calculous affections, and those in particular which are connected 
with a spasmodic contraction of the biliary ducts. | 

‘In the numerous chronic diseases incident to the decline of life, the 
warm sea-water bath is often found to be of peculiar advantage; from its’ 
obvious power of rousing the energies of the circulation, and thus restoring 
that irritability in the muscular system, which it is: often the effect of 
these tedious disorders to impair. 

‘ By promoting the action of the exhalent vessels, and re-establishing 
the balance in function, between them and the absorbents, through the 
immediate sympathy existing between these systems, it becomes, in com- 
bination with exercise or other means, a very successful agent in. the 
removal of dropsical enlargements of the limbs; or, of other effusions 
into the cellular membrane. : 

‘ The greatest benefits are also constantly derived from the use of the 
warm sea-water bath, in a great variety of diseases arising from debilitating 
or exciting causes ; whether they assume a spasmodic character, are depen- 
dent on a diminished energy in the process of nutrition, or are referable 
to obviously impaired powers in the circulating system, from repeated 
hemorrhages, or other causes. —pp. 81—83. 

We observe that Dr. Harwood alludes somewhat contemptuously 
to the shampooing baths which are so highly boasted of by the 
medical gentlemen of Brighton, This is uncandid, because no 
doubt can be fairly entertained that those baths have effected com- 
plete cures in cases of the utmost debility. 

The author’s dissertations on diseases in which a coast residence 
is most beneficial, will prove, we apprehend, generally acceptable 
to invalids. We have already mentioned most of the maladies on 
which he has touched. To these we may add the whole class of 
diseases by which children are affected, such as rickets, marasmus, 
spasmodic affections, hooping cough, measles, &c. It is not 
within the province of this journal to enter into this portion of the 
author’s labours, and we shall therefore content ourselves with 
favourably recommending them to the notice of the public. 
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Art. X1,—St. Petersburgh. A Journal of Travels to and from that 
Capital ; through Flanders, the Rhenish Provinces, Prussia, Russia, 
Poland, Silesia, year: the Federated States of Germany, and 
France. By A. B. Granville, M.D.; F.R.S.; F.L.S; M.R.1.; F.G.S.; 
and M.R.A.S. In 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1313. London: Colburn, 1828, 


Tue Doctor will, we hope, excuse us for having omitted the various 
other titles which he has added to his name. There are, indepen- 
dently of the many letters of the alphabet above quoted, no fewer 
than twenty-five ordinary, or honorary, marks of distinction ap- 
pended to his cognomen at full length, occupying nearly a quarter 
of the title page. These we must leave to the reader’s imagination, 
and proceed at once to the two formidable volumes before us. 

Formidable indeed they are, in every sense of the word. Five 
hundred and fifty-nine pages constitute the first volume, a tolerably 
thick octavo; while in the second, the enormous number of seven 
hundred and fifty-four pages swell before us, as ‘Alps on Alps arise.’ 
Thus we have, as the result of both, upwards of thirteen hundred 
mortal pages of close print, and no very sumptuous margin ; and 
when we consider that these are the produce of an absence from 
England of only one hundred and eighteen days, seventy-three of 
which appear to have been spent in travelling, we must admit that 
Dr. Granville is not only an industrious, but a very ingenious man. 
It may be presumed, from the elaborate account which he has 
given of almost every thing remarkable in Petersburgh, that he 
occupied at least twenty-one days in driving or walking about the 
various streets of that capital ; hence, if he had written his work 
on the spot, he must have been limited to four-and-twenty days 
for mere authorship, which would have compelled him to produce 
upwards of fifty pages per diem. The Doctor is certainly a most 
industrious man, to say the least of him. 

To this we must add, that the two volumes are illustrated by 
seventy engravings, including plans of the most remarkable 
buildings, and the principal cities which our author visited, to- 
gether with views of streets, palaces, triumphal arches, theatres, 
churches, and river scenery, not to mention the vignettes which 
are dedicated to lighter subjects. The uninitiated reader stares 
with astonishment when: he learns that all this was done, or at 
least prepared in some way or other, within the limited compass of 
three short weeks. Hée*will be almost induced to believe that the 
doctor is a conjure; or if not, that he writes and sketches b 
means of a steati ‘engine, or vacuum gas engine, or some suc 
potent instrument. No: nothing of the kind. There is no sor- 
cery whatever about the work, and we believe that the only 
connection which the steam engine had with it, was in printing the | 
sheets of which itis composed, at Mr. Bentley’s office in Dorset- 
street. How, then, it may be naturally asked, could so bulky 4 
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production, with all its illustrations, have been comma within 
the time that has been specified? We think that if we cannot 
answer the question, we can throw a ray or two of light upon it. 

In the first place, the illustrations might perhaps, on the whole, 
have cost the Doctor about half-a-crown. He very properly re- 
marks, that sketching is both a troublesome and tedious operation, 
particularly to a traveller who knows nothing about it. He there- 
fore collected wherever he went, little prints of views; some he 
found as frontispieces in Guide-books ; others as vignettes in the 
same, or in topographical histories. From these, and other such 
sources, he selected his ground plans and his other engravings, 
without a single exception; and this wholesale plagiarism he 
justifies by saying, that the prints which he copied are the 
works of native artists, who must have understood their own cities 
and scenery better, and were therefore more likely to be correct, 
than a stranger, particularly when that stranger had no time to 
employ in that way. The Doctor, it must be confessed, has here 
reason upon his'side: the illustrations however are execrable. 

In the second place, as to the literary part of the volumes, it 
evinces, as we have already declared, a great deal of industry. 
But its originality will perhaps be suspected, when we inform the 
reader, that the account of the public buildings in Petersburgh 
alone, occupies upwards of four pest pages ; that the descrip- 
tion of Brussels, Aix-la-Chapelle, Bonn, Frankfort, Leipsig, and 
Berlin, all remote and unknown cities, fill up nearly four hundred 
pages more; and that Warsaw and Dresden, and other cities 
which have been hitherto equally unexplored, are so amply en- 
larged upon, as to allow the author little more than about two 
hundred pages for the narrative of his journey, and such obser- 
vations on society and manners, as may be supposed to have pro- 
ceeded from his own mind. It may therefore be honestly con- 
cluded, that if the author had but compressed his pages to the 
number, which any two out of twenty readers would feel any 
interest in perusing, he might have reduced them to about one 
hundred and fifty, without inflicting a serious detriment on the 
world of literature. Or to allow him the utmost latitude, he might 
have followed the example of M. Ancelot, who spent about the 
same space of time in Russia as our author; and who arrived in 
Paris with his four hundred pages ready for the printer. Through 
such a number, perhaps, the Doctor might have laboured clearly 
enough. Totreble that number his literary powers were totally 
inadequate. He confesses more than once, that his readers have 
good reason to be tired of him; to the soft impeachment we must 
plead guilty ; for we have seldom encountered a mass of composi- 
tion over which the gleams of occasional animation are so few and 
so ‘‘ far between.” The toil‘of wading through it can only be 
compared to the labour of penetrating a.desert of quick sand, in 
which each step we venture upon, only sinks us deeper than before. 
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From the accumulation of matter before us, it will, however, now 
be ‘our office to select such portions as appear to us to contain any 
novelty or interest. In performing this task, we fear that we must 
give up all idea of anything hike a methodical arrangement. 

The Doctor, it appears, was induced to sacrifice his own prac- 


‘tice for four months of the dullest, and certainly the least profitable, 
‘part of the year, in order to attend the Count *and Countess 


oronzow, ‘on their return ‘to Russia, after their sojourn in 
England. The Countess was in a delicate state of health;and ‘we 
‘are happy to hear, that her crt at least, Whatever the critics 

er ‘pliysician’s visit to Peters- 

ee: Determined, from the very commencement, to tnake two 
books, the Doctor begms with Dover, which he very fully 
describes, ‘and strongly recommends as’ a watering place to 
invalids. The wonders of Calais, Dunkirk, and Ostend, are next 
exposed to our gaze; and as soon as we arrive at Ghent, the Doctor 
thinks it high time to begin to zliustrate—in his way. The 
palaces, and other public buildings at Brussels, are also represented 
m the same manner, and fully descanted upon. We have even an 
essay upon its climate, as if 1t had only just been discovered 
sonie fortunate traveller. It would be impossible for the Doctor, 
acting on the plan with which he set out, to pass through Aix-la- 
Chapelle, without. analyzing its mineral waters. We have ac- 
cordingly a dissertation on them, and all the renowned glories of 
the place. How happy he must have been on reaching the cele- 
brated spot where the Eau de Cologne is manufactured! He left 
no stone unturned, in order to explore all the mysteries connected 
with the production of that celebrated water! The aa 
account of the real Farina, and the receipt appended to it, wi 
not perhaps be unacceptable to some of our fair readers. 


_ What idle traveller goes to Cologne, and does not provide himself 
with a good stock of the delightful perfumed water, so well known as 
the supposed inimitable production of that place? But it is essential to 
know, that there are no fewer than three Farinas, one. only of whom is 


‘the genuine descendant of the inventor and proprietor of the secret. 
‘The first to whom ‘we addressed ourselves, under the guidance of the 


valet de place, is a regular impostor, and sold to one of our party some 
very bad Cologne water. This we soon perceived ; and having complained 
to the servant of the fact, the rogue, who was evidently in league: with 
the other, thought-of quieting us by conducting the party to.a second 
Farina, where a large'supply of excellent Eau de Cologne was procured. 
This second Farina informed us that only 8000 bottles of the water were 
sold by him. He is a Johann ‘Maria, “‘in der Stadt Turin,” like the 
other two, and lives in the Hoberstrasse. But we might have fared still 
better, had we been informed in time, that there exists still a third Famna, 


—_——— 





* The ‘Count is at present Commander at the siege of Varna, vice 
Prince Menzikoff, dangerously wounded. 
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whose magasin is opposite to the Poste aux lettres, and whose Eaude 
Cologne is of the most superior description. — 

‘From a person connected with the manufacturing of this spirituous 
water, I learned that the principal Farina sells about three times as man 
bottles as the second; and supposing the spurious Farina to sell 600 
bottles, the whole quantity of Cologne water, actually sold ‘in that town 
fot exportation, would amount to'38,000 bottles. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that a large quantity of Eau de Cologne must be spurious; for'a 
much larger quantity than the one last-mentioned is consumed in Europe. 
The facility with which this perfume may be imitated, has probably led to 
the manufacturing of it in most of the large towns and capitals. My fair 
readers will find the following an excellent receipt for making Eau de 
Cologne equal to that of Farina, and at one-fourth of the price. 

‘Take of the essence of bergamot, lemon-peel, lavender, and orange- 
flower, of each one ounce; essence of cinnamon, half an ounce, spirit 
of rosemary, and of the spirituaus water of melisse, of each fifteen ounces; 
strong alcohol, seven pints and a half. Mix the whole ther, and let 
the mixture stand for the space of a fortnight; after which, introduce it 
into a glass retort, the body of which is immersed into boiling water 
contained in a vessel placed over a lamp, while the beak is introduced into 
a large glass reservoir well luted. By keeping the water to. the boiling 
point, the mixture in the retort will distil over into the receiver, which 
‘should be covered over with wet cloths. In this manner will-be obtained 
pure Eau de Cologne.’—vol. i. pp. 117, 118. 


The establishment of steam boats on the Rhine, has wonderfully 
facilitated the navigation of that romantic river. The Doctor has 
made some calculations concerning it, which make us almost 
ashamed to say that we have not yet availed ourselves of the 
advantages it holds out. 


‘One of these vessels starts twice a-week from Cologne for Mayence 
and back again. Two whole days are employed in the former (stopping 
the night), and ten hours in the latter voyage. ‘Similar conveyances 
exist from Cologne to Rotterdam and back again, the distances being 
performed in twelve hours descending, and twenty-four ascending. 


‘The passage from London to Rotterdam, in the steam-boat, occupies 


twenty-four hours: so that a traveller, embarking at the Tower stairs for 
Mayence at nine o'clock on Saturday morning, in July, we will say, is 
sure of getting to Rotterdam on Sunday; whence, after taking a view of 
the place, he starts in another steam-vessel for Cologne, where he arrives 


‘on Tuesday afternoon. Having rested the night, he again embarks, at 


five in the morning of Wednesday in a third steamer, reaches Coblentz 
the same day,-and is landed at Mayence on Thursday afternoon. -If his 
business takes him to Frankfort, a fourth steam-vessel is ready to convey 
him to that place on the same day, as two such vessels perform that ,dis- 
tance twice daily. Or if Switzerland be the point of direction, the 
Frederic-William steamer will convey him to Strasburg in forty-four 
hours; from whence, plunging into the Black Forest, a short journey by 
land takes him into the very heart of Switzerland, Such are the won- 
derful performances of steam in navigation! A man may breakfast in 
London on Saturday, take his supper at the Romisch Kiser on the 
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‘Thursday evening following at Frankfort, and dine in some Swiss Canton 


on the succeeding Sunday ! and all this at the moderate expense of from 


forty to fifty rix-dollars, or at the very utmost ten guineas. Who will not 
travel ?’—vol. i. pp. 119—120. : 


The plan upon which the University of Bonn has been founded 
by that good and wise sovereign, the King of Prussia, deserves 
a place among the projects of our new university and college-mon- 
gers in this country. It was certainly a great oversight in the 
council of the London University, not to institute chairs of theo- 
logy for at least the three principal prevailing religions in the 
United Kingdom ; the Protestant, the Roman Catholic, and the 
Calvinistic, Even without theological lectures, adequate means 
ought to have been provided in that establishment for the religious 
instruction of the pupils belonging to the three modes of worship. 
The King’s College proposes only to instruct the pupils in the 
doctrine of the Established Church, to which also they will be 
required to’ pay an outward conformity: a most illiberal arrange- 
ment, which appears in all its native deformity when contrasted 


with the system of the University of Bonn. 


* One cannot fail to remark in the decree of his Prussian Majesty, re- 
specting the University of Bonn, a liberality of sentiment on questions of 
religion, which calls for a tribute of admiration ; and which teaches other 
modern founders of public schools, that the reason alleged by some for 


excluding religious instruction from such schools is no reason at all—or 


rather a strong reason for multiplying instead of suppressing it. For in 
the case of the Prussian University, where both Protestant and Catholic 
students attend in great numbers, instead of such a mixture of students 
suggesting the preposterous idea of suppressing, altogether, the chair of 
Theology, it has, on the contrary, led to the establishment of a provision 
for the separate instruction of both in their respective religious faith, by 
the > mane of two chairs instead of one, in Theology as well as Philo- 
sophy. 

Nor is the interesting manner in which the King declares his anxiety 
to provide his subjects with means of acquiring solid useful knowledge, 
less entitled to public approbation. ‘I confidently hope,” observes his 
Majesty, alluding to this University, ‘‘ that it will act in the spirit 
which dictated its foundation, in promoting true piety, sound sense, and 
good morals. By this, my faithful snbjects may know, and learn with 
what patriotic affection I view the equal, impartial, and solid instruction 
of them all: and how much I consider education as the means of pre- 
venting those turbulent and fruitless efforts so injurious to the welfare of 
nations,” ’~-vol. i. pp. 124, 125. 


Somewhat connected with this subject, is that of the Mechanics’ 
Institutions, which have been established in this country within 
the last three or four years. The plan of them appears to have 
been borrowed from Germany; but the best modelled amongst 
them is, as yet, in a state very inferior indeed to the Polytechnic 


Institution of Frankfort, for the promotion of the useful arts, and 
the sciences connected with them. 
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‘Its foundation is anterior, by several years, to that of the first Me- 
chanics’ Institution in London ; and it reflects great credit on the character 
of the inhabitants of this small, but interesting State, that they should 
have taken the lead in the career of scientific and mechanical instruction 
for the humbler yet useful classes of the community. This curious fact 
seems to have been overlooked in the recommendatory addresses made to 
the English public at the first opening of the Mechanics’ Institutions in 
this country. It was in 1816 that the Polytechnic Society was first 
formed at Frankfort. It is composed of members taken from every class 
of citizens, particularly amongst artizans. Mutual instruction in mechanics, 
the useful arts, and the sciences connected with those arts, forms the prin- 
cipal object of the society. In order not to interrupt the weekly labours of 
the workmen, a Sunday class has been established purposely for them since 
1818, which has flourished ever since the commencement, and is now in the 
most prosperous condition.. But the committee of management of this 
really important institution, have added to their plan two striking features, 
which are totally wanting in the plan of those establishments of the same 
nature, that have since sprung up in England, France, and the Nether- 
lands. These are asaving bank for its members, and an annual exhibition 
of the produce of industry and the arts, from the hands of the members, 
as well as from mechanics and manufacturers in general. The funds of 
the saving bank in question amounted in the first five years to nearly half 
a million of florins, proceeding from 2,500 depéts. The annual exhi- 
bitions of 1826, and of 1827, had also been successful. Here are examples 
worthy of imitation.’—vol. i. pp. 171, 172, 


Speaking of the clubs at Frankfort, of which the principal one, 
by the way, appears to be conducted upon a very disagreable plan, 
our author recommends that as the Casino there is frequented by 
the ladies on certain evenirgs, a similar practice should be estab- 
lished by the leading clubs of London. This is one of the pre- 
scriptions, which we apprehend respectable females at least will not 
very speedily take in our metropolis, even though it be signed by 
the name of Dr. Granville. He must understand very little of the 
nature of such institutions in London, if he imagine that the fre- 
quenters of them are friendly to the society of the female sex. And 
whether they are or not, we are very sure that the habits of our fair 
countrywomen will never permit them to be seen at such places. 
The metropolis is already sufficiently demoralized without this new 
auxiliary being added to the many sources of corruption with which 
it is already crowded. 

The Doctor, it is clear, does not understand the German lan- 
guage, when he finds fault with the harmony of the following 
ine : 

‘“‘ Wen die sauften A-bend liifte.” 


_It would be impossible to produce a sweeter combination of 
liquids in any language than this. Of the Doctor’s ear for music 
we utterly despair, when we find him crying down the Zauberflote 
of Mozart. He calls ita meagre composition! We suspect the 
Doctor, when he heard it, had not digested his sour crout. 
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It excites our indignation to learn that the remains of Schiller, 
the Shakspeare of Germany, lie in the common receptacle of the 
dead at Weimar, without a monument to distinguish them from 
the last’ watchman that was buried there! This is, indeed, a stain 
‘upon the literary escutcheon, not of the German Athens alone, but 
‘of the whole federation. Ais 

While staying at Weimar, we must not omit to notice its céele- 
brated manufactory of literature, for such is the title which it de- 
serves. 


‘There is an establishment in Weimar which alone would be sufficient 
to give to that city a degree of importance among the literary towns of 
‘Germany. This is the Landes Industrie-Comptoir, which for the rapidity 
and extent of its contributions towards increasing ‘the printed en- 
graved works of science and literature, might .be compared to a steam 
engine daily at: work on those objects. The establishment consists of 
‘three distinct departments, each of which is on a scale of magnitude 
that would eclipse our most enterprising publishers. In the first of these 
there area number of quick and clever linguists, who are daily engaged in 
translating, either entirely or in part, whatever foreign book is likely to be 
read in Germany; and such is the rapidity with which this office is per- 
formed, that frequently the translation of a book published in London at 
the beginniug of one month, is in full circulation by the end of the same 
month throughout Saxony, and the Independent States of Germany, from 
the press of the Industrie-Comptoir. To this department belong also all 
reprints of the most popular English and French works, as well as. the 
compilation of original works, more particularly of those on science. The 
works on statistics, which raised Dr. Hassel’s name so high in Europe, were 
mostly composed.in this department, at the head of which he presides, 
This gentleman is, beyond doubt, the cleverest statistical writer now 
existing ; the most ingenious in devising methodical arrangements for 
classing the many subjects which that science embraces; and the most 
industrious in collecting fae*s, data, and all kinds of requisite information. 
His genealogical, historical, and statistical Almanack, of which five num- 
bers have already appeared, as a work of one man, is. a most surprising 
production. The number of facts collected in this volume is really ;pro- 
digious. Dr. Hassel resides in the house. | 

‘ The sécond department is thatin which maps are engraved, globes con- 
structed, and copper, as well as lithographic engravings, made and printed 
to illustrate the several translations, reprints, or gy eas executed in 
the other departments. In walking through the different rooms of this 
branch of the establishment, I was surprised at seeing the number of per- 
sons employed in drawing, engraving, colouring, and printing a variety of 
anatomical and surgical plates, for a periodical work or compilation in 
folio, intitled ‘‘Obstetrical Demonstrations,” in which are included the 
nese essays and memoirs of the most celebrated accoucheurs. The 

ranch of Geography in this department isconfided to a very able and ex- 
perienced officer of the name of Wieland, who enjoys a great reputation 
for the construction of maps. He also resides in the house. All the maps 
published at the Industrie-Comptoir have the merit of being extremely 
cheap. The great-Weimar map of Germany, in several hnndred sheets, 
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published thirty or forty years back, during the first years of this institu- 

tion, is too well known to need a’particular description im this place. . 
‘The third department is that in which ‘all commercial business. con- 


nected with the various branches of the establishment is transacted. A 


secretary, clerks, kers, and porters, are for ever busy in taking an 
seonant aE } ears and dispatching.to every ney nlm 
endless productions of this great literary machine. (} 

‘ The formation of this institution, which has become the most conspi- 
cuous in Germany, and has been productive of the happiest results, is 
due to the late Mr. Bertuch,—a learned, able, and spirited individual, 
who under the special protection of the Grand-Duke, embarked his whole 
fortune in the scheme, which ‘had for its object the quick diffusion of 
knowledge, by affording to the Germans the best and readiest means of 
becoming acquainted .with the works of foreign nations. Mr. Bertuch 
was himself an author of no inconsiderable merit; and to him also are 
the schemes due of some of the most instructive, pleasing, and valuable 
periodical publications, ‘on the subject of general and elementary educa- 
tion, travels, astronomy, and other heads of general reading. 

‘ The successor of Mr. Bertuch is Dr. Froriep, his relation by marriage, 
This gentleman, who had already acquired considerable reputation as 
professor in some of the principal Universities of Germany, was summoned 
to take charge of this vast establishment at the death of his relative. He 
entered upon it with a spirit and activity which have raised still higher 
the celebrity of the institution. By ‘his judicious arrangements he is 
enabled to collect information from every part of civilized ‘Europe and 
America, an epitome of which he communicates to the learned world ina 
sort of Gazette published at irregular intervals, intitled, ‘ Notizen aus 
dem Gebiete der Natur-und Heilkund,” or the Natural History and Me- 
dical Intelligencer, which has a very extensive circulation in Germany. 
Dr. Froriep is an excellent anatomist and obstetrical practitioner, on bo 
which subjects he has written very creditable works, particularly his: Ma- 
nual of Theoretical and Practical Midwifery, the eighth editition of which 
was published last year. He :possesses, also, a very choice and, neat 
collection of preparations connected with that subject and with comparative 
anatomy. In this museum I remarked a foetus, ten weeks old, and well- 
proportioned, without the slightest indication of a cord, or of the usual mark 
of its insertion. I only know of two other examples of this rare aberra- 
tion of nature; the one at Ghent, the other at Gottingen. The Doctor 
also shewed me a regular and complete series of the foetus of the negro, 
in all of which, the peculiarities of the nose and lips, characteristic of the 
race, are distinctly petceptible, even so early as at the third month. Dr. 
Froriep has often visited England, speaks the language with great fluency, 
and entertains a high opinion of the literary and medical character of this 
country. He receives every periodical publication which appears in Eng- 
land, as well as every work of merit on subjects of science, as soon as 
published ; and, in the most spirited manner, has them translated and 
published with the least possible delay, with all the necessary plates and 
illustrations, produced under his own roof and immediate inspection. It 
may readily be imagined that the building in which such an establishment 
can be conducted, must be extensive. The dwelling-house, the map- 
room, the library, and the numerous offices, occupy a large site in one of 
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the new and handsome streets of Weimar; and there is at the back of 
it a garden of considerable extent, and a wide and oblong basin of water; 
which, when frozen over in the winter season, becomes, by permission of 
the good-natured proprietor, the rendezvous of all the beaux and belles 
of Weimar, eager to exhibit their skill and agility in the noble mastery of 
skaiting.’—vol. i. pp. 231— 234. 


At Frankfort, Weimar, and Leipsig, our best English works are 
often reprinted, and sold for a mere nothing. At the former place 
our author purchased Matilda, delightfully printed as a pocket 
volume, for one-fifth of the price at which it is sold in London. 
At Leipsig all Moore’s poetical works, including Lalla Rookh, the 
Loves of the Angels, the Fudge Family, the Irish Melodies, &c. 
have been printed in one volume, 8vo, which sells for seven shil- 
—_— ! They would cost as many pounds in England. — 

trange to say, although our Doctor had no ear for the Zauber- 
flote, he had both an eye and ear for Mademoiselle Sontag, whom 
he first saw at the opera in Berlin. The language in which he 
speaks of that fair songstress cannot, we should think, be very 
agreeable to Mrs. Granville. 


‘ The star—the comet—the attraction—the Henriette Sontag, Konig- 
lich Kammersangerin, whom poets, sonnet-writers, newspaper-compi- 
lers, prose-composers, and travellers, have raved so much about, stood 
before us. She is slender, rather petite and mignonne. Her countenance, 
like that of Canova’s nymph, is full of that sweetness, which belongs more 
to the beau ideal than to mortal reality. I would say, that her foot is 
the prettiest thing imaginable, if her hands were not prettier still. She 
is faultless as to teeth, which the sweetest smile imaginable, for ever ho- 
vering round her mouth, sets off at every warble in all their glory.’— 
vol. i. p. 287. 


Here is a flourish! We have no desire to undervalue the lady, 
but we must say that she has been more industriously and more 
undeservedly puffed than any Donna, first or second, that has» 
ever appeared upon the Italian stage. Her person is well enough, 
and her voice pretty, and that is the utmost that can be said in 
her favour. bur physician seems to have taken as lively a fancy 
to her as Prince Hardenberg himself. 

After crossing the Russian frontiers, our travelling party were 
detained for a day on the road by an accident. This delay intro- 
duced to their acquaintance a Jewish minstrel, who performed in 
an able and agreeable manner several pieces of music, on an in- 
— of which we do not recollect to have seen any description 
pefore. 


‘ The instrument consists of three ranges of pieces of wood, all of the 
same diameter, being about one inch in thickness, but not of equal length. 
The longest, which is also the first piece, is about one foot and a half 
long, while the last, or the twenty-fourth in order, is only six inches long. 
The intermediate pieces regularly diminish in length from first to last. 
Pine is the wood of which they are made. Each of the three rows consists 
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of eight pieces, strung together at their extremities by means of a cat-gut 
string passing through the centre of the piece. Each row forms an octave, 
and the centre octave is so strung, that the two extremities of its eight 
pieces are received between the extremities of the pieces belonging to the 
first and third octave, to the extent of an inch and a half. These three 
rows are laid on four cylindrical bundles of straw firmly bound with string, 
and of the size of an ordinary walking-stick, and:placed on a table. The 
performer, then holding between the fore and middle finger of each hand 
a slender stick made of a more compact wood, and notched so as to fit 
the fore finger, strikes the different pieces with ‘a rapidity and adroitness 
quite surprising, preluding in the most agreeable. manner, and eliciting 
sounds which sometimes approach very near to those of a glass harmoni- 
con, and at others resemble more those of a soft flageolet.’—vol. i. p. 408. 


It is no part of our intention to follow Doctor Granville in his 
numerous tours through Petersburgh. The reader may, however, 
feel some pleasure in taking a bird's-eye view of that splendid city. 


‘ A few days after our arrival, the Count requested one of his aide-de- 
camps, the Prince Herheoulidzeff, a Circassian nobleman, whose amiable 
disposition and refined manners have won him the affections of a large 
circle of friends, to accompany a medical friend and myself to see the in- 
terior of the Admiralty. The elevated tower of this building offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity of taking a periscopic bird's-eye view of the city; we 
at the same time ascended to the external gallery placed around the lan- 
tern, which, surmounting the dome, serves as a base to the beautiful and 
rickly-gilt spire that rises from this point, eighty-five feet high. In this 
situation, we found ourselves at an elevation of one hundred and forty- 
five feet above the level of the Neva; and never did a more magnificent 
spectacle greet the eye of an enquiring traveller, than burst upon us when 
we stepped out on the circular balcony. The day was one of the finest 
seen in this climate. An uninterrupted sunshine lighted up every part of 
the surrounding panorama, and there was a transparency in the atmosphere 
which made every object still more conspicuous. | 

‘ The first impression received on looking around, when hundreds of fine 
palaces, colonnades, statues,and towering spires, with not a few specimens 
of the pure Grecian style of building, attract the attention, would lead one 
to imagine oneself suddenly transported to a newly-erected city of Greece, in 
the time of Pericles.. But when we connected those different objects with 
the long, straight, and wide streets, flanked with houses of. various, but 
generally handsome designs—when we marked the bustle of the multitude 
—the great and motley variety of costumes, most of them picturesque— 
the bizarrerie of the different vehicles that glided before us, some training 
silently along the handsome area that lay immediately below us, intersect- 
ing each other in a thousand different directions; others rapidly coursing 
on low wheels, with horses that are taught antics and gambols in their 
course: and now and then a stately carriage, drawn by four horses, 
guided by a long-bearded coachman, whose waist is compressed by a 
silken sash, with a square cap of crimson velvet, placed diagonally on his 
head, and who was heard urging the distant leaders, under the control of 
a little urchin; we were recalled in our imagination to present times and 
to reality, and we surveyed with admiration this youngest of the European 
capitals, and the capital of the largest empire in Europe. 
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‘ The, prevalence of the light and soft tints. with which most of the pub-. 
lic buildings are painted, _ to the city a gay and refreshing si ai | 
Inamedieialy in front.of us three noble streets, diverging like rays from a. 
centre, penetrate into the heart of the city, and open to the view the 
facades of churches and palaces without number, and present lines of 
dwelling-houses of the first magnitude. These are mostly built of stone, 
or are of brick stuccoed over. Timber houses are only perceived in a few 
of the distant suburbs of the Litteinoi, and Narfskoi districts, or in the 
more remote parts of the-Vassiliefskoi and Peterbourskoi Islands. Although 
higher than the houses. in Londen, those in St. Petersburgh have seldom 
more than two stories, the elevation of each of which is consequently. 
considerable. These are frequently ornamented with handsome balconies, 
and light balustrades surround the flat roofs, which are generally covered 
with sheet iron, painted green or red. Columns are profusely introduced; 
but their application is mostly confined to the principal story, being seldom 
employed for the construction of porticos before the principal entrance. 

* The number of spires, domes, and towers, with which the general map 
of the city is interspersed, give to the whole a pleasing variety. The 
Byzantine bulbous cupolas distinguish those dedicated to the Greco- 
Russian communion from the other churches. One of the: principal 
ornaments of this modern Palmyra are indeed its churches. Seen from 
an eminence, the Greek churches appear, both far and near, with an 
imposing aspect, alike removed from the masterpieces of Gothic architec- 
ture and the modern temples. Five domes, the central one of which és 
higher than the others, and of larger proportions, in many instances gilt 
with profusion, would remind one of the mosques of Constantinople, but 
that the Greek Cross towers here in proud triumph over the Ottoman 
Crescent. We were struck with the fine appearance of the several 
military barracks, and the riding-house adjoining those which belong to 
the several cavalry regiments of guards stationed in the capital. The 
uniform beauty of these buildings, most of which have been erected by 
eminent architects, is very remarkable. The squares and gardens, seen 
to interrupt the monotony of large masses of buildings and streets, form 
at the same time a number of important openings in the great map of the 
city, on which the eye dwells with pleasure. We particularly noticed 
on the eastern side of our station, and on the bank of the Moika, the 
Imperial Mews, with the church belonging to it, one of the most superb 
specimens of architecture existing in St. Petersburgh: its running portico, 
of the order of Pestum, is unequalled in beauty. The.summer-gardens, 
and the Castle of St. Michael near them, the pleasure-grounds belonging 
to ‘the recently finished and magnificent Palace of the Grand Duke 
Michael, are likewise seen grouped on this spot. The wide Fontanka, 
with its many granite bridges, marks the boundary of this district, beyond 
which the view stretches to the old and new Arsenal, to the Taurida 
palace and its park, and farther still to the splendid convent of Smolnoi. 
Turning gently round over the neighbouring scenery, the elevated church 
of St. Alexander Nevoski with its monastery, cemetery, and cloister, 
caught our attention; while in the intermediate ground we observed the 
long line of shops of the Gostinoidwor, the tower of the Town-hall, the 
private palace of Anitchkoff, belonging to the Emperor, the semicircular 
front of the Cathedral of our Lady of Casan, the Bank of Assignats, the 
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handsome building of the Poor’s Hospital, and that of, the Institute of 
St. Catherine. Directing our attention to the South-western part of the 
city, new wonders offered themselves to our view. The colossal pile of 
marble forming of the intended new church of St. Isaac, the Palla- 
dian structure of the Post-office, the barracks and riding-house of the 
Gardes a cheval, the great and handsome portico of the Opera, with 
the picturesque church of St. Nicholas not far distant from it, suc- 
cessively presented themselves as objects for our admiration. The scene, 
too, in this direction, is pleasingly varied by the many intersecting 
canals which meet to mingle their waters with those of the gulf 


placed at the extreme point of our picture, and forming its. distant 
horizon.’—vol. i. pp. 444—447. 


The author thinks a journey of one thousand seven hundred 
miles, not too great a sacrifice of time and labour to make, in 
order to enjoy this fine panorama. We are told that it will be 
speedily rendered accessible to the inhabitants of London, through 
the medium of a model, which has been executed by Rossi. 

Great improvements have been effected in Russia, within the 
last few years. Diligences are now in use there, quite as conve- 
nient as those which are to be found in France. A vehicle of this 
kind sets out for Moscow every day; it is four days and three 
nights on the road, stopping only for refreshments. There is also 
a diligence which runs from Petersburgh to Riga, to Revel, and 
on the line of roads to Radzivil, on the Austrian frontiers facing 
Brody. Light mails have been lately established on the Moscow 
road, which are said to be much superior to the public carriages 
usually met with on the continent. | 

A steam-boat plied for a short season last year, between London 
and Petersburgh; but the speculation did not succeed, as the 
fares were possibly too high. The vessel is now however engaged 
conveying passengers and goods between St. Petersburgh and 
Lubeck, which is only about forty miles from Hamburgh. From 
the latter port a rela steam-boat sails for London every week. 
Thus an idler who wishes to see Russia, may accomplish his object 
by taking the steam-boat to Hamburgh, and assing on to Lubeck, 
whence he will be speedily Aun we another steamer to Peters- 
burgh; from thence he may go by mail to Moscow, and after 
spending a week in each of the capitals, he may return to England 
without being absent for any longer period than six weeks at the 
utmost. We may therefore ask once more with our author—‘ Who 
will not travel ?’ ” : 

The passport system is very rigidly enforced throughout Russia. 
On this subject Dr. Granville gives some very proper advice, to 
which travellers would do well to attend. 7 

Our author records a very curious natural phenomon, which was 
observed at Petersburgh in the Autumn of 1826. , : 


‘The sky was illuminated from the horizon to the zenith, extending 
east and west to a considerable distance. Masses of fire in the form of 
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columns, and as brilliant as the brightest phosphorus, danced in the air, 
and streaks of a deeper light, of various sizes, rose from the horizon and 
flashed between them. The brightness of the former seemed, ‘at times, 
to grow faint and dim. At this conjecture the broad streaks would sud- 
denly shoot with great velocity upto the zenith with an undulating 
motion and a pyramidal form. From the columns, flashes of light, like 
a succession of sparks from an electric jar, flew off and disappeared ; 
while the streaks changed their form frequently and rapidly, and broke out 
in places where none were seen before, shooting along the heavens, and 
then disappearing in an instant. The sky in various places became tinged 
with a deep purple, the stars shone very brilliantly, the separate lights 
gradually merged into one another, when the auroral resplendence of the 
horizon increased and became magnificent. This phenomenon lasted 
nearly four hours; and at one time a large triangle of the strongest light 
occupied the horizon, illuminating in the most magnificent manner 
nearly the entire vault of heaven. From six to seven falling stars were 
observed at the time, leaving in their train a very brilliant light.’—vol. i. 
pp. 522. 


During his short residence at Petersburgh, our author thought fit 
to qualify himself as a member of the scientific and medico-chirur- 
gical academies established there, by giving a public lecture on the 
art of embalming! For this purpose, he had a favourite mummy 
transported from London to that capital. A more exotic subject 
the learned physician could scarcely have selected. He has been 
laughed at excessively in one of the Petersburgh journals for his 
taste on this occasion. As he is rather susceptible on the subject 


of his famous lecture, we shall abstain from joining in the mirth - 


to which it gave rise. 
We prefer to view the author under a more dignified aspect, on 
his introduction to court. 


‘ The first necessary step on such an occasion is an application to the 
ambassador, or minister, of the country to which the stranger belongs, 
who requests the Minister for Foreign Affairs to inform him of the day 
and hour when the Emperor will receive the stranger. Ambassadors, par- 
ticularly the English, have instructions not to present, or cause to be pre- 
sented, any other persons than such as have already had that honour con- 
ferred on them at home. . Occasionally it happens that the answer of the 
Miuister for Foreign Affairs'is not forwarded until a long time after the 
application, and then the notice is probably very short, which notice is 
communicated by the Ambassador to the applicant in an official form. 
The hour appointed is generally two o'clock, after the parade, at which 
time the person to be presented, dressed either in a military or naval uni- 
form, or in the court-dress of his own country, repairs to the Winter Pa- 
lace, where he is received by an officer belonging to the Grand Master of 
the Ceremonies, who conducts him into a waiting-room in the Emperor’s 
private suite of apartments. The last-mentioned Grand Officer himself 
next makes his appearance, and conducts the stranger into the apart- 
ment adjoining the sitting-room of his Majesty, opposite the doors of 
which he is desired to place himself. Some of the officers of the house- 
hold, and one or two more Masters of the Ceremonies, are present in this 
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room; and when more than one stranger is to be presented, they are 
placed in an oblique line, at a short distance from each other, and facing 
the entrance into the Emperor’s room. In ‘a few minutes, two pages 
throw open the folding doors of the apartment ; and his Majesty, dressed 
in his simple uniform, booted and spurred, with a single star on his breast, 
advances, smiling and bowing most courteously, in the same manner thata 
highly bred gentleman receives his guests; and having heard the name of 
the individual first to be presented pronounced aloud by the Grand Master 
of the Ceremonies, proceeds to address him, and to ask questions, con- 
cluding generally with some well-turned and flattering compliment. 
When his Majesty has thus addressed all those who have been presented, 
he retires in the same manner, bidding them conjointly farewell, while 
they remain still in their places until the folding doors are once more 
closed, when they are conducted to the apartments of the reigning Em- 
press, and afterwards to those of the Empress-mother, both which Prin- 
cesses are accompanied, on such occasions, by one or two ladies of honour, 
and as many Grand Officers of the Court, without any other pomp, and 
with both of whom precisely the same ceremony, in every respect, takes place. 
There is no kneeling to either the Emperor or the Empresses, and the kiss- 
ing of hands takes place only with the two Empresses. The only manifes- 
tation of respect required on the appearance of the Sovereign, as well as 
at his departure, is a profound inclination of the head. It is curious that 
a more humble obeisance. should be practised in the presence of a con- 
stitutional King, than before an absolute Monarch. On all. these oc- 
casions, it is not the etiquette for the Ambassador or Minister to be pre- 
sent, unless required by his Majesty, or except when the Ambassador 
himself has requested a personal audience at the same time. When, 
_however, the Emperor signifies his pleasure to receive the first presentation 
of a stranger at the Czrcle du Corps Diplomatique, the individual is pre- 
sented by the Ambassador in person, and the ceremony takes place in the 
state apartments, with more pomp than I have described, but with much 
less of that gratification which cannot but be felt by all who have had the 
honour of a private introduction to the present leading members of the 
Imperial family of Russia. The names of those who have enjoyed that 
honour, are inserted on the following day in the Court Gazette, and the 
Journal de St. Petersburgh, from authority. 3 
_‘ When his Majesty admitted me to the honour of being presented to 
him, I had an opportunity of witnessing the happy manner in which he 
studied to put those who were introduced to him at their ease, by entering 
at once, and with great fluency, upon the subject most likely to be 
interesting to them. To an English gentleman, who had been presented at 
the same time, and who was known to have recently travelled a great deal 
in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, his Majesty put such questions re- 
specting that journey, and the many natural beauties which it’ must have 
offered to his attention, as were likely to give him an opportunity 
of entering freely upon the subject. The apt remarks made by the 
Emperor upon several parts of the traveller's rapid narrative of his 
journey, evinced a facility of discoursing on the various topics connected 
with that narrative, and a degree of condescension, which could not 
fail to make a striking impression on our minds, In addressing me 


next, his Majesty with equal ease changed the topic of conversation, 
VOL. IX. T 
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made inquiries respecting the state of science, and the progress of 
modern discoveries in England ;. was pleased to allude to the investigation 
on the art of embalming among the Egyptians, in terms which showed 
that he was acquainted with my experiments on that subject; asked 
my opinion of the civil, naval and military hospitals in St. Peters. 
burgh; and spoke very highly of the Naval Hospital at Plymouth, 
which he had examined minutely, and to which he hoped I should 
find those in his capital not very dissimilar. He expressed his great 
satisfaction at the services rendered to Russia by several English phy- 
sicians, among whom his Majesty particularly mentioned Sir James 
Wylie, Dr. Leighton, and Sir Alexander Crichton; inquiring at the 
same time, in a very particular and affectionate manner, about the latter, 
as to whether he was settled in London, and in practice, or living in the 
country, He said that nothing was more pleasing to him than to see 


foreign physicians visiting the public establishments of St. Petersburgh, 


as he hoped that the country might derive benefit from their observations, 
and that he himself recollected visiting St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, with 
the nature of which institution he had been much pleased, but that there 


-were improvements which at that time struck him as being called for in 


some of the wards. _ Having permitted me to make a reply to this as well 


.as to several other observations which fell from him in the course of the 


interview, his Majesty withdrew with “ J’espére que nous aurons le plaisir 
de vous voir souvent pendant votre sejour a St. Petersbourg,” addressed 
to Mr. M. T—, the other gentleman presented; and ‘* Je vous souhaite 
un bon voyage,” to myself, whom he knew to be about to leave the 
capital, Having answered in the affirmative to a question of his Majesty, 
whether I intended going to Moscow; the Emperor observed, “ Vous 
verrez une ville qui merite 4 tout égard l’attention d’un voyageur. Vous 
nous voyez ici dans des habits tout neufs, que nous tachons de porter le 
mieux possible; mais a Moscow on voit le Russe tel qu’il est ; on decouvre 
ce qu'il a été; et on peut juger par 14 ce qu’il pourra devenir un jour. 
Certes, l’ancienne capitale de la Russie doit offrir des reflections intéres- 
santes a une personne instruite et sans préjugés.”—vol. ii. pp. 37—41. 


Doctor Granville seems to have, as yet, not performed his inten- 
tion in the latter respect. We thank him for it very sincerely, 
and hope that he will give up the project altogether, unless he 
pledges himself not to write another pair of volumes on the 
subject of that capital. A simple announcement among the 
fashionable departures—‘ Dr. Granville has gone to Moscow ;” 
and among the winter arrivals—‘‘ Dr. Granville from Moscow,” 
is quite as much as we have the least ambition ever to read 
upon the subject, if ever he should carry his threat into 
execution. ; 

After quitting the chamber of the young Emperor, the author 
had the honour of being presented to the Empress Mother, with 
whom he chatted a long time. This woman is the gem in all the 
line of the Imperial family of Russia. The influence which she 
possesses over her sons is of the most legitimate kind, and con- 
etantly exercised for the best purposes. Her attention to the 
charitable institutions of the capital is most exemplary. She has 
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exerted herself particularly in the department of education, which 
has been vastly improved under her care, particularly those 
branches of it which are most useful to females. The establigh- 
ment of the College of Demoiselles Nobles, may be particularly 
styled her own. It will be the finest monument to her memory. 

From the court we descend, by an easy gradation, to the nobility. 
These are generally, it seems, much improved in their social habits 
since the days of Dr. Clarke. ‘Phere is a very great difference, 
indeed, between our author’s account of Count Woronzow’s menage, 
and that which Dr. Clarke bears testimony to, as the general style 
of living among the higher classes of Russia. 


‘We dined generally, and so did every body else I believe, at five 
o'clock. ‘In oneof the principal drawing-rooms there is a small table. set 
out with a number of small dishes, containing carved cold tongue, dried 
herrings, caviar, preserves, anchovies, thin slices of bread and cheese, with 
small bottles of liqueurs, or brandy: most of the guests partake of some of 
these before dinner. — . : 

‘On entering the dining-room, the table decked out with a gilt or silver 
plateau of great: value, in the centre, surrounded by vases of flowers, 
groups of fruit, and baskets of dry confitures, excites the attention of the 
stranger. Around this the guests take their seats with that intuitive atten- 


tion to distinction of rank, which good breeding naturally imparts to people 


in every country. It is not true, however; (at least not true in about 
twenty of the first Russian houses in St. Petersburgh, with which I was 
acquainted), as both English and French writers have, even so late as last 
year, asserted, that the ladies sit all-on one'side, that the guests of an 
inferior rank are al! compelled to take the bottom of the table; and ‘that 
only the worst fare and a particular set of trash wines are allowed to . the 
latter. I never remarked any thing of the kind; and indeed. there is no 
bottom of the table, since both the master and mistress take their places 
in the centre, and are consequently equally distant from their guests at 
each end of it, where I often remarked persons of the first rank and 
character. 

‘The Marchese Caraccioli, who was a great gourmand, and spent several 
years in England as Ambassador from Naples, used to observe, in refer- 
ence to English cookery, ‘‘ Il-y-a en Angleterre soixante sectes religieuses 
differentes, et une seule sauce, le melted butter! quel pays:” Had the 
Marquess been Ambassador at St. Petersburgh instead, he would have 
been spared the trouble of such an antithesis. I doubt whether any other 
national cookery can boast of a greater variety of dishes or sauces than the 
Russia, and: I feel convinced that Maitre Anonyme, the editor of the 
Almanach des Gourmands, will be considered as not having done one half 
of his duty, if he expires before he has opened to the public the budget of 
Russian dishes. ‘These are’ presented to the guests by the maitre d’hétel 
and his assistants, already carved at the side tables, and one after the other, 
with the pleasing attention of whispering into your ears the nomenclature 
of each dish. One comes and another goes, and a servant follows witha 
decanter in each hand. The first commends to your attention a little 
vareniky ; the second finding that you have already before you a dish of 
stchy, brings round the rastingay, or oblong pastry, to eat with it.. He 
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of the bottles then thinks it high time to remind you of such cordial 
beverages as Champagne, Burgundy, Lafitte, Pacharete, Vin du Com- 
mandeur, du Johannisberg, de la Cométe, and so on, until you know not 
which choice to make, Mine was the easiest task on such occasions, for I 
took none, and I am the better for it: but the quantity of champagne that 
1 saw drank in St. Petersburgh, actually astounded me. I feel confident 
that there must be another Champagne country somewhat nearer to Russia 
than the French champagne, to supply what is actually consumed of that 
wine. In general the Russians are excellent connoisseursin wine. I have 
often been present at learned discussions among them on this subject, and 
particularly on the wines of the Crimea, which a chartered company, sup- 
ported and encouraged by the Emperor and several high characters, is 
endeavouring to multiply, improve, and introduce at the St. Petersburgh 
tables. They may succeed. But, apropos of vareniky! It is a dish of 
which many are very fond, made of a thin paste of buck-wheat flour, not 
baked, having fresh cream-cheese inside, melted butter thrown over it, and 
eaten with sour cream. Yet this heterogeneous kind of fare is nothin 
compared to another called Batvinia, which is, indeed, the king of the 
Ollas, as may be judged from the enumeration of its ingredients, which 
are as follow: Kvass, (the vehicle,) kislistchi, salt-fish, craw-fish, spinage, 
salt-cucumbers, and onions. These form a mixture (a mixture witha 
vengeance!) which is used and served up with a piece of ice in the middle. 
When the late Emperor Alexander, who is said to have been very fond of 
this national dish, was at the congress of Vienna, he ordered it to be 
presented at a dinner at which the corps diplomatique had been invited, 
and turning to a noble and military lord, more remarkable for blunt 
straightforwardness than machiavellian diplomacy, asked him how he 
found the Batvinia. ‘‘ Je le trouve detestable, Sire,” was the answer.—. 
vol. ii, pp. 363—365. 


Dr. Granville is very minute in his statements of the prices of 
different articles of food, which he observed in the Petersburgh 
market. We were highly amused with his account of his note- 
taking among the rustics of the stalls. They must have been 
prodigiously astonished on seeing the foreigner going from stand 
to stand, and entering in his pocket book the prices which they 
mentioned. The best of the joke was, that the Doctor could 
hardly hold his pencil in his fingers, the mercury being at the time 
some degrees below Zero. 

On the Doctor’s return from Petersburgh through Warsaw, he 
had an opportunity of seeing the Grand Duke Constantine. 


With his description of that personage we shall take leave of our 
author. 


‘At half-past ten o’clock precisely, an elegant calash, drawn by two 
horses, arrived on the ground the drums beating a general raulade, as 
his Imperial Highness alighted from the carriage. He walked briskly 
towards the centre of the square, addressing General Fanshawe, who had 
left us to goto him. When all the troops had filed off before his Imperial 
Highness, and he had issued the order of the day, and given general 
instructions to the colonels of regiments, the General beckoned us to 
advance to the centre of the square, where the Grand-duke was sur- 
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rounded by all his staff, and upon my name being mentioned by the 
general, his Imperial Highness stepped briskly forward to where I stood, 
and having desired me to keep myself covered, asked, in a very rapid 
manner, a variety of questions respecting England, mentioning the names 
of several illustrious or eminent persons, respecting whom he was desirous 
of information; the different parts of the continent I had visited, and 
lastly, whether her Majesty the Empress-mother and the reigning Empress 
of Russia were in perfect health when I left St. Petersburgh; upon my 
replying in the affirmative, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Diew soit loué.” Turning 
afterwards to General Fanshawe, he told him not to fail to show me the 
military hospitals. ‘Je serais bien aise de connoitre 1a dessus son 
opinion.” Having informed his Imperial Highness, in reply to his inquiries 
of the object of my journey, and that I was not travelling for pleasure, 
but was on my way to England, to resume the duties of my profession ; 
he requested that I would take charge of a letter for the Duke of Welling- 
ton, which he would give orders to be sent to me before my departure, 
and wishing me a pleasant journey, took his leave. The Grand-duke, 
though above the middle stature, is not so tall as either of his two brothers ; 
he stoops a little, yet notwithstanding that circumstance, and a consider- 
able embonpoint, he has a very military appearance. He was dressed in a 
green uniform much serré, and wore the cocked hat as his late Imperial 
brother used to do, square in front, and inclined a little on one side. 
_ It struck both my young friend and myself, that he resembled not a little 
the portrait of the Emperor Paul, which we had so often seen at St. 
Petersburgh. He has the habit of rubbing his hands briskly together, 
like a man who is pleased ; and he several times expressed his satisfaction 
in that manner, at particular officers and regiments, as they passed by 
him in columns. The Grand-duke Constantine is much liked, both by 
the officers and soldiers; and yet it is not from any leniéncy used towards 
them when in fault; for although he has never been known to forget to 
recompense his men when they deserved it, military delinquency or neglect 
have invariably met with punishment. He is, indeed, very strict in regard 
to military discipline, and seldom misses to attend the parade, and then 
only in consequence of extremely bad weather. He rises at five o’clock 
in the morning, and transacts business with his military secretary until 
eight o’clock, breakfasting in the meanwhile. From that hour until nine, 
he receives the officers on duty, and the military reports of the day. 
After the parade, and until two o’clock, he transacts business with Baron 
Mohrenheim, who is at the head of his Chancellerie. He next drives 
or rides out till three o’clock, when he dines en famille ; seldom giving 
any gala dinners, except on grand occasions. At five, he retires to his 
private apartment, reads, or takes a siesta; after which he dresses for 
the play, or for the purpose of receiving company, and goes to bed at ten 
o'clock. The Grand-duke seems to get through a great deal of business, 
by this régular mode of active life, which he seldom varies. He confines 
himself entirely to his military jurisdiction, and never interferes with the 
administration of the-civil government, the entire machinery of which is, 
with a peculiar delicacy of feeling and soundness of judgment on the 
part of the Sovereign, left entirely in the hands of purely Polish officers ; 
different in this respect from the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, which is 
overrun with Austrian lieutenants, commissaries, administrators, judges, 
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employés of every description, and even professors of universities sent 
thither by the Monarch to lecture to an audience, with the language of 
which they are thoroughly unacquainted. The Grand-duke Constantine 
resides, in general, at 4 country-house called Belvedere, and lives very 
happily with Jeanne Grazynska Princess of Lowicz, whom he chose in 

1820 for his consort, after his divorce from his former Grand-duchess, 
of the family of Cobourg. His attachment to her is said to be unabated, 
and public report ascribes to that lady a very powerful influence over the 
Grand-duke, which she is said to have exercised in a discreet, judicious, 
and most salutary manner. Both live on the best terms with the families 
of distinction resident in the capital, all of whom, I understood, unite 
with one voice in speaking favourably of the: Princess’s amiable disposi- 
tion, and distinguished manners. The Grand-duke is very fond of 
children, and attached to his own, even those which are not born in 
wedlock. We met one of them in the evening at a party, a lieutenant in 
the Polish army, by a French lady now dead; he is much cherished by 
the father, seems a very agreeable person, and is received in society, 
where he is much liked. His name is Paul Constantinovitch. The dis- 
interested manner in which the Grand-duke surrendered his claim to the 
throne of his fathers, raised his character with the Polish people, even 
higher than it stood before, when by his impartial conduct since his 
appointment as Commander-in-chief, he was said already to have concili- 
ated their regard. Constantine, it will be recollected, made a volunta 
surrender of that claim as far back as 1820, the year of his second 
marriage; and in a more formal and legal manner, renounced the suc- 
cession in the hands of the late Emperor, as appeared from official 
documents published at the succession of his present Imperial Majesty. 

- © Although a strict disciplinarian, the Grand-duke is, as I just now 
observed, in great favour with the army, both Polish and Russian. 
General Fanshawe assured me that no commander-in-chief can be more 
beloved than Constantine is by the whole Polish army, to whom he 
behaves with great affection when their conduct is meritorious. He 
knows almost every soldier by name, and can relate the history of almost 
every veteran in his guards. During the visit which the Duke of Wel- 
lington paid to Warsaw on his return from his mission to St. Petersburgh, 
the Grand-duke Constantine evinced, by his own example, how sincerely 
he feit the value of military subordination; for during the short stay 
of the Duke at Warsaw, he insisted on considering his Grace as his 
superior officer, in consequence of his being one of the three Russian 
marshals, and in the presence of the assembled troops received orders 
from, and made the general report of the state of the garrison to, his 
Grace at the parade. Nothing, it is said, could equal the urbanity and 
high personal regard toward his illustrious visitor, which the Grand-duke 
evinced by his conduct on that occasion.—-vol. il. pp. 543—547. 


. We abstain from making any remarks on the complaint which 
Dr.. Granville has made in his appendix against the council of the 
London University. We may, however, add, from what we happen 
to know of Mr. tery that we feel perfectly assured he will 


be enabled, if the duty be forced upon him, to give the Doctor 
a satisfactory answer. 
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NOTICES. 


Art. XI1.—A Description of the Antiquities and other Curiosities o 
Rome, from personal observation. By the Rev. Edward Burton, M. A. 
Second edition. 2 vols. 8vo. London. pp. 351—326. 1828. 


WE are glad to see a second edition of this very sensible and useful book, 
Mr. Burton has here detailed to us what he himself saw of Rome, with 
great accuracy; and has illustrated the accounts of the several objects 
which came under his observation, with very considerable learning. 
Although without any pretensions to the eloquence and enthusiasm of Mr. 
Eustace’s celebrated work, the present volumes are, perhaps, still better 
adapted to form a companion and guide to a stranger, in his perambu- 
lations through ‘ the eternal city ;’ inasmuch as the descriptions they con- 
tain are hardly, in any case, in the least degree coloured from imagina- 
tion; but being almost always confined to a simple statement of the litera- 
ities of the scene, are on that account less likely to mislead, or to occa- 
sion disappointment, when contrasted with the reality. While studiousl 
abstaining, however, throughout his pages, from any thing like display or 
exaggeration, Mr. Burton has contrived to render his delineations exceed- 
ingly interesting, merely by their truth and mimuteness; and the amount 
of curious information which he has brought together, from a variety of 
sources, in relation to almost every point which ‘he discusses. A very 
commendable part of his plan is the great care he has bestowed in sup- 
plying his readers with references to the best authorities on all 
matters demanding attention from an investigator of Roman topography. 
The young student in particular, will, from this peculiarity, find the book 
an sdinivable elementary manual, and introduction to more elaborate 
works on the same subject. It is, in fine, a publication, whose utility is 
so indispensable, and the skill and diligence that have been bestowed upon 
the composition of which are so manifest, that it is sure to become 
popular. 





Art. XIII.—Specimens of the Lyrical, Descriptive, and Narrative 
Poets of Great Britain, from Chaucer to the present day. By John 
Johnstone, 24mo. pp. 560. Edinburgh. 1828, 


Tue manner in which this very cheap and comprehensive little volume has 
been got up, is exceedingly creditable both to the editor and the pub- 
lishers. It is evidently not the work*of an ordinary compiler, but of a 
person who really knows and loves his subject; and who has left, accord- 
ingly, upon every page of his labours, the impress of taste and intelligence. 
For Mr. Johnstone has not satisfied himself with merely cutting out for us a 
few of the nore popular passages from some of those poetic works, the names 
of which are most familiar to common readers, and stitching them toge- 
ther into a volume, which is the modus operandi of our regular hacks in 
this department of literature, but has given us a collection of the beauties 
of our national muses, which, both on the score of the research and dis- 
crimination which have been employed in its formation, and from the 
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quantity of original matter with which it is intermixed, he is entitled to 
consider as a work of his own, and to usher into the world, as he has 
done, with his name attached to it. The specimens with which he has 
presented us, are selected from nearly a hundred different authors; and 
are not, in our opinion, the less valuable, because some of them have been 
sought for in volumes which the popular taste is not much in the habit of 
opening. The book has, at all events, on this account, more than it other- 
wise would have had of what is not to be found in similar repositories; 
and its contents are at the same time, we may safely affirm, such as are 
certainly not surpassed in excellence and attractiveness by any of its rivals 
of the same extent. To the extracts from each writer is generally prefixed a 
short notice of his life and poetic character ; and the whole is besides pre- 
faced by a sketch of our early poetry, occupying above a hundred pages, 
which, as well as many of the subsequent notices, is composed with very 
considerable eloquence, and in the best spirit of poetic criticism. In fine, 
this is a little volume, which seems to us calculated to diffuse much both 
of enjoyment and of refinement of feeling among the families of our land, 


with the rising portion of whose members especially we have no doubt it 
will soon become a favourite manual. 





Art. XIV.—Essays on the Nature, Causes, and Effects of National Antipa- 
ihies, §c. With an Historical Review of the Revolutions of Empires. 
By R. Otley. 8vo. pp. 328. London. 1828. 


We cannot congratulate Mr. Otley on the success of this attempt at 
authorship. It may be quite true, as he intimates, that he has ‘ studied 
languages, searched into the works of the learned dead, waded through 
histories, traced the progress of art and science, attended to the wiles of 
the political, turned aside the veil of superstition, and given the closest 
attention and application to discern the nature of man,’ but. his book is 
certainly, for all that, good for nothing. His ‘ Essays’ in particular, are 
dismal trash, and miserably unlike the picture he draws in his preface, of 
that species of composition, in which he tells us, ‘ truth is dispassionately 
sought after, her irresistible weapons dexterously and successfully wielded, 
error detected and exposed, liberty in all herforms asserted and maintained, 
and the general cause of humanity promoted.’ The present Essays are 
throughout as dull as an index, with the exception, perhaps, of some stric- 
tures they contain upon the people of China, with certain of whose extra- 
vagant assumptions Mr. Otley seems to be a good deal staggered. ‘Man 
corruscations, he remarks, however, ‘ have doubtless burst forth from the 
Celestial Empire, but the world has had many other luminaries, which 
have attended her, during the revolutions of time, as so many satellites. 
There have been Egypt, Greece, and Rome; and there és now several 
nations in Europe, as France, Holland, and Great Britain.’ The originality 
of this last discovery, and, we may add, of the style too, in which it is 
conveyed, is undoubtedly considerable, but hardly, we fear, sufficient to 
redeem a whole volume of common-place. The ‘ Historical Review’ is 
better than the Essays; but even it contains nothing that is not quite fa- 
miliar to every body. Upon the whole, we recommend Mr. Otley to keep 
to the reading of books, and to leave to others the trouble of writing them 
—an occupation in which he is evidently quite out of his element. 
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Art. XV.—A View of the American Indians. By Israel Worsley. 
12mo. pp. 197. London. 1828. 


We shall probably surprise most of our readers when we state the object 
of this little volume, which is nothing less than to shew that the Indians of 
America are, in all probability, the descendants of the lost Ten Tribes of 
Israel. This is an idea which has, it seems, of late years occupied some 
attention on the other side of the Atlantic, the Rev. Dr. Elias Boudinot 
having published a work in support of it in 1816, entitled A Star in the 
West, which was followed, in 1825, by another, written by a Mr. Smith, 
pastor of a church in Poultney. The object of the present writengis 
chiefly to condense and arrange the facts and reasonings that have been 
advanced by his predecessors; and to add such additional matter in support 
of the views which they have advocated, as he has been able to collect in 
the course of his own reading. 

We extract afew sentences from his concluding chapter, in which he 
gives a summary of his argument. After contending that the tribes in 
question must have an existence somewhere, and remarking that in the 
book of Esdras they are mentioned as having journeyed to to a land where 
no man dwelt, he proceeds in reference to the Indians as follows : 


‘ They are living in tribes, with heads of tribes—they have all a family 
likeness, though covering thousands of leagues of land; and have a tra- 
dition prevailing universally, that they came into that country at the 
north-west corner—they are a very religious people, and yet have entirely 
escaped the idolatry of the old world—they acknowledge One God, the 
Great Spirit, who created al] things seen and unseen—the name by which 
this being is known to them is ale, the old Hebrew name of God ; he is 
also. called yehowah, sometimes yah, and also abba—for this Great Being 
they profess a high reverence, calling him the head of their community, 
and themselves his favourite people—they believe that he was more favour- 
able to-them in old times than he is now, that their fathers were in 
covenant with him, that he talked with them and gave them laws—they 
are distinctly heard to sing with their religious dances, hallelujah and 
praise to jah: other remarkable sounds go out of their mouths, as 
Shilu-yo, shilu-he, ale-yo, he-wah, yohewah: but they profess not to 
know the meaning of these words; only that they learned to use them 
upon sacred occasions—they acknowledge the government of a providence 
over-ruling all things, aud express a willing submission to whatever takes 
place—they keep annual feasts which resemble those of the Mosaic ritual; 
a feast of first fruits, which they do not permit themselves to taste until 
they. have made an offering of them to God; also an evening festival, in 
which no bone of the animal that is eaten may be broken; and if one 
family be not large enough to consume the whole of it, a neighbourin 
family is called in to assist: the whole of it is consumed, and the relics 
are burned before the rising of the next day’s sun: there js one part of 
the animal which they never eat, the hollow part of the thigh—they eat 
bitter vegetables and observe severe fasts, for the purpose of cleansing 
themselves from sin—they have also a feast of harvest, when their fruits 
are gathered in, a daily sacrifice and a feast of love—their forefathers 
practised the rite of circumcision; but not knowing why so strange a 
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practice was continued, and not approving of it, they gave it up—there is 
a sort of jubilee kept by some of them—they have cities of refuge, to 


which a guilty man and even a murderer may fly and be safe.’—pp. 181, 
182. 


Another account, we observe, of the lost Ten Tribes has lately been 
given in a German publication, which, on highly probable grounds, makes 
at least a large portion of them to have established themselves in the 
district of the great plain of Central Asia, called Bucharia, where, it 
appears, they amount even at this day to a third part of the population. 
The traditions preserved among this remnant of the chosen people might 
perhaps -assist in determining whether or no the American Indians are 
descendants of the same stock. 





Arr. XV1.— Deafness, its Causes, Prevention, and Cure. By John 
Stevenson, Esq. 8vo. pp. 268. London. 1828. 


Mr, Stevenson is already advantageously known in the medical world, 
by his treatises on Oataract and on Weakness of Sight, and the present 
volume will sustain and extend his reputation, both as an ingenious and 
enlightened practitioner, and an acute and diligent observer, in reference, 
to those important departments of surgery to which he is known more 
particularly to devote his attention. It is written, like his preceding 
works, in a plain and popular manner, although evidently the result of a 
good deal of well digested reading, as well as extensive experience, and 
is full of information, which will amply reward the perusal not merely of 
the professional student, but of all who feel any interest in the subject 


of which it treats. It is a publication which cannot fail to be generally 
useful. 





Art. XVII.—Detraction Displayed. By Amelia Opie. 12mo. pp. 400. 
London. 1828. 


Ir on opening this volume we seem at first to meet an old friend with 
something of a new face, we soon learn to feel that the change is more 
apparent than real, The accomplished and amiable authoress, although 
not on this occasion seeking to win the hearts of her readers by the aid 
of that fiction which she knows how to employ with so much grace and 
effect, has nevertheless produced both a very agreeable little book, and 
ohe that is marked in every page by that peculiar something of feeling 
and expression which we like so much to see in every successive produc- 
tion of a favourite writer. ‘ Detraction Displayed, is a series of moral 
essays, very simply, and often very sweetly written, and which, although 
neither exactly tales nor sermons, are perhaps calculated to do quite as 
much good as either. They display, as was to have been expected from 
Mrs. Opie, considerable knowledge both of the world and of human 
nature, and if occasionally a little more desultory and conversational than 
a certain species of criticism would altogether approve, their garrulity is 
that ofboth a full mind and a gentle and generous heart. Werhope the 
grateful recollection which a large portion of the public must. retain of 
the writer’s former works, may make the present be extensively read, and 
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that it will not fail to answer in some degree the praiseworthy purpose for 
which it has been composed—to amend its readers, namely, as well as to 
amuse them. 





an 





Art. XVIII.-_A Comprehensive Grammar of the German Language 


condensed in Two Synoptical Tables. By W. Klauer Klattovski. Lon- 
don: Treuttel and Wurtz, 


We are sure that the lovers of this rich and powerful language will feel 
obliged to Mr. Klattovski, for thus bringing mto juxta-position its rules 
and peculiarities. He has succeeded in condensing into a small space 
not only the common rules of construction, but many of the finer shades 
of distinction which so frequently perplex a beginner. His classification 
of the declensions, however, is liable to some objections. They are named 
Feminine Form of Declension, Adjective Form of Declension, Substan- 
tive Form of Declension; and it therefore appears inconsistent to give 
Substantives as examples to all. 

As the declension of feminine nouns is by far the most simple, and 
burdened with very few exceptions, it might have formed a part of the 
Substantive Form with advantage. One other error of expression which 
might mislead learners, attracted our notice, but it is merely a fau!t of 
omission, In rule 192 it is said, ‘ every verb transitive requires the 
dative.’ It is true that in the succeeding rule we find that ali verbs 
transitive govern the object in the accusative, but in the former case the 
word ‘ indirectly,’ or some other of similar import, should have been used. 
We merely make these remarks with a view to their consideration in a 
second edition. : 

These ables prove that Mr. Klattovski has successfully cultivated the 
theory of the language, and they convey, in this unpretending form, as 


much practical knowledge as is to be found in larger works, and much 
more commodiously arranged. 








MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 





Foreign and Domestic . 


Tue mathematician and astronomer, Calandrelli, died lately at Rome, in 
the 78th year of his age. He was a Jong time Professor in the Gregcrian, 
or Roman College, and there established an observatory; where he made 
his observations, which he published successively at Rome, under the title 
of Opuscolt Astronomici, with the assistance of his two friends, Conti and 
Richebach. Calandrelli was well known in the scientific circles of Eu- 
rope, and was a friend of the late Piazzi, whom he has now followed to 
the grave. Beloved for his modesty and exemplary character, not less 
than esteemed for his learning, he ‘enjoyed the friendship of three succes- 
sive Popes, the latter of whom, the present Leo. XII., conferred ‘on him 
a canonry in the Basilica Lateranensis, only two years before his death. 


A new Latin translation of the Sagas is now printing at Copenhagen. 
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Goethe has reprinted, at Jena, the works of Manzoni, prefacing the edi- 
tion with his comments, in which the German veteran expresses the highest. 
opinion of the Italian writer, from whom he expects still greater things. 
Speaking of Manzoni’s character, Goethe said to the French Professor, 
Cousin, that before he knew him personally, he was already acquainted 
with the tone of his mind, from his beautiful hymns, adding, in the true 
language of Christian benevolence: C’est un Catholique naif et virtueuzx. 
There appears to be a singular feeling of sympathy between these two dis- 
tinguished writers, which, we believe, is the effect, not only of their com- 
mon literary tastes, but also of a similarity in their moral views. Mean- 
time, Manzoni seems to have incurred the displeasure of other critics, 


for being too religiously inclined, a circumstance which does him much 
credit. 


M. Champollion, Jun., has discovered at Aix, ten or twelve papyri, 
of great value, in the collection of a M. Sallier. Among them are 
three rolls written in demotic characters, the first of which is found to 
contain the History of the Campaigns of Sesostris Rhameses, called also 
Sethos, Sethosis, and Sesoosis, supposed to be the son of the king 
who pursued the Hebrews to the Red Sea. The MS. bears to have been 
written in the ninth year of the reign the history of which it records. 
Another roll treats of the Astronomy of the Egyptians. The whole will 
be published as soon as possible. 


Mr. James Wright, teacher of elocution, recommends reading in a 


whisper, (gradually augmented to a louder tone), as a remedy for 
stuttering. 


At the end of last year the number of periodical works published in 
South America, was as follows: Spanish America, (the Islands of Cuba 
and Porto-Rico), two; the Mexican Confederation, twenty-five ; the Con- 
federation of Guatemala, seven; the Confederation of the Rio de la 
Plata, twenty-one; the Republic of Chili, fourteen; the Republic of 
the Upper Peru, one; the Republic of -the Lower Peru, twenty-one ; 
the Republic of Columbia, seventeen; the Empire of Brazil, twenty-one ; 
making together one hundred and thirty-three. 


The Dublin Evening Mail affirms that a boy of thirteen years of age, 
named James Graham, residing at Mount Charles, in Donnegal, has 
resolved the famous problem of the quadrature of the circle. 


A person named Walker, residing at Little Coxwell, Berks, is said to 
have invented a mechanical carriage, not on the principle of steam, which 
runs at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 


Of the inhabitants of America it is reckoned that 11,647,000 speak 
English, 10,584,000 Spanish, 7,593,000 Indian, 3,740,000 Portuguese, 
1,242,000 French, and 216,000 Dutch, Danish, and Swedish. 


Professor Airy, of Cambridge, is said to have arrived at some new and 
unexpected results in experiments with the pendulum, made in some of 
the deepest Cornish mines, M. Biot has lately determined that the 
attractive force at different places on our globe is affected not only by the 
figure of the earth, but by the chemical composition of the materials 
beneath—and hence that the length of the pendulum is not so invariable a 
standard of measure as it was supposed to be. 
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Mr. Peter Buchan, of Peterhead, Aberdeenshire, Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and author of the Annals 
of Peterhead, has in the press two 8vo volumes of Ancient Ballads and 
Songs of the North of Scotland, chiefly historical and legendary, and 
hitherto unpublished ; collected from the recitation of very old people, 
and accompanied with explanatory notes. 


Mr. Ackerman’s ‘ Forget me not,’ which will appear as usual at the 
end of October, will be enriched by fourteen engravings, by several of our 
most eminent artists. The literary portion will consist of more than one 
hundred contributions. 


Mr. Ackerman has also in the press, an Annual in French, entitled 
Le Petit Bijou, by M. D’Embden, embellished with seven fine engravings, 
and dedicated by permission to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 


We hear that the long abandoned excavations of the buried city of 
Herculaneum, are to be resumed by order of the present King of Naples. 
Meantime the Canonico De Iorio, well known for his antiquarian learning, 
has published a new work, Suglz Scavi di Ercolaneo, in which he gives a 
correct account of the former excavations, and of the valuable objects 
which have been recovered from the earth, and which are now placed in 
the Museum of Naples. The public buildings of Herculaneum appear to 
have been on a more splendid scale than those of Pompeii. The forum of 
the former city was certainly the larger of the two; but it unfortunately 
lies very deep, and precisely under the present village of Resina. The 
ancient villa where the papyri were found, is the richest building that has 
been discovered yet in anyof the three buried cities. The other structures of 
Herculaneum, viz. the theatre, three temples, the basilica, the curie, and: 
the tombs, are all described by De Iorio. It is a curious fact that three 
strata of tombs belonging to various ages, should be lying one above the 
other onone spot; first the cemetery of the present inhabitants of Resina, 
then, about 15 feet lower, Roman tombs made of brick, and lower still, at 
the level of the ancient town, the sepulchres of the former people of Hercu- 
laneum. De Iorio has also published a useful little work on the proper 
method for discovering and searching ancient tombs, in which, after 
deploring the loss which is daily occasioned by unskilful management in 
breaking up those monuments, he gives proper directions for proceeding 
in similar cases. 


The Society of Mutual Instruction, established at Florence, stated in 
its last report as the result of its exertions, that twenty-five schools have 
been opened in the various towns of Tuscany, three of which are exclu- 
sively for girls, and two for the Jewish population of Leghorn. The 
number of boys actually attending these schools amounts to one thousand, 
that of the girls to one hundred and fifty. In the Duchy of Parma also the 
method of mutual instruction has been lately introduced. 


We see with pleasure that the state of the prisons in the Sardinian 
States has attracted the attention of the Government. Improvements are 
carried on, new and more spacious prisons have been built, several works 
and manufactures introduced for the employment of the prisoners, and a 
large work-house has been opened at Raconigi, near Turin, for the object 
of sheltering and affording occupation to the destitute, and clearing the 
streets of the capital of the beggars that infested them. 
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